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THE    LIGHT    RUNNING 

Domestic." 


The  Model  Machine  of  the  Age ! 

The  Leader  in  all  Modern  Improvements.   See  the  "DOMESTIC: 

before  buying. 

J.  W.  EVANS,  Cen'l    Agent, 

29  POST   STREET,    SAX    FRANCISCO. 
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Remington  &  Royal  St.  John 


Are  the  Latest  Improved,  Most  Com- 
plete, and  Perfect  Sewing-Mach  nes 
in  the  world. 

Run    Easier,    ]VIake    Lem    Norse,    aie 
Simpler,  and   More  Convenient  than 
any  other  Machine  in  the 
'Market. 


C.    Shawl,  General  Agent. 

No-    30    Second    St,    San    Francisco,   Cal. 

— AL80  DEALER  IN— 

NEEDLES,  OILS  AND  STAPLE  SUPPLIES 

For  all  kinds  of  sewing-machines. 


TRY   OUR 

EASY  AND  NEAT-FITTING 

WM.    DRURY,    633    Kearny    Street,    g.    F. 


Full  Stock  French,  English  and  American 
Cloths  and  Cassimerf*' 


NATHANIEL  CURRY  &  BRO. 

//?      Sansome     Street,    S.    F 


Agents  for  Colts  Fire  Arms,  Parker  Guns  Rem 
ington  Arms,  and  Smith  &  Wesson  Pistol's 
Cartridges,  Shells,  Primers,  Gun  Wadding  and 
Percussion  Caps:  Discount  to  the  trade.  Men- 
tion Golden  Era. 
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The  DRESS  RE- 
IFORM  CORSET. 
'The  Finest  Cor- 
set on  the  Coast. 

Tky  it,  and  you  will 
like  it.  Glove-fitting 
graceful,  comfortable, 
"just  the  thing"  for 
stout  figures.    Bones 

ARE  SO  PLACID  THEY 
WILL  NOT  BREAK.    Sold 

by  us  for  the  past  6 
years  strictly  on  its 
merits. — Sent  to  any 
address  postpaid.  $3. 
Will  exchange  if  it 
does  not  fit.  In  order- 
ing, send  a  tight  waist, 
hip  and  bust  measure. 
Taken  outside  of  your  dress.  Send  for  illus- 
trated book  of  our  Union.  Under-flannels, 
Shoulder-Braces,  Corded  Waists,  Hose  and 
Skirt  Supporters,  etc.,  which  took  the  first 
prize  (a  silver  medal)  at  the  late  Mechanics' 
Fair— to  the  only  depot  for  these  goods. 


M.  H.  OBER  &.  CO., 
Boston  Dress  Reform  Rooms, 

Established  1876.    326  Sutter  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


Benj.  Curtaz, 

—AGENT   FOR  — 

GEO.  STECK  &  CO,  PIANOS 

SMITH  AMERICAN    ORGANS. 


"Simpson  &  Coi  Pianos.         G.  Schwechten 
P  I  AN  O  S  . 

And  other  Leading  Makers, 

\20    O'Farrell  Street,         SanFrancisc 


RED  CLOVER. 

Needhairfs  Red  Clover 
Blossoms,  and  Extracts 
prepared  from  the  blos- 
soms, cure  Cancer,  Salt 
Rbeum,  and  all  diseases 
arising  from  an  impure 
state  of  the  blood.  It  will 
also  clear  the  complexion 
of  all  pimples,  eruptions, 
etc.  Is  a  sure  cure  for 
Constipation,  Piles,  and 
many  other  diseases  Is 
both  laxative  and  tonic. 
For  full  particulars  ad. 
dress  W.  C.  NEEDHAM, 
Box  422,San  Jose,Cal. 


Dr.  Chas. 


A  Magic  Cure 

FOR 

Rheumatism,  Neuralgia, 
Pneumonia,     Paralysis, 
Asthma,   Sciatica,  Goat 
Lumbago  and  Deafness 
Everybody  should  have  i 

G.G.  BURNETT,  Agt 

327  Montgomery  St. 

San  Francisco. 

PRICE,    :    One  Dollar 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Call  and  see 
Rowel  I,  Office,  426  Kear- 
ny street. 


PACIFIC 


Gold,  Sliver,  Nickle  and  Copper  Plating 
Works. 


Table    Ware  Re-plated.       Watches     and     ]  ew 
elry  of  all  descriptions  Gold  and   Silver  Pla- 
ted.    Repairing   done  on   all   kinds   of 
work.     Silver  Plated  Amalgamating 
Plates   furnished  to  order. 

W.   E.    SHEPMAN,     Prop. 

103  Geary  Street.  S.  W.  cor.  Dupont. 


FAMILIES 

LEAVING  THE  CITY. 

FURNITURE,  TRUNKS,  PIANOS, 
pictures,  Carpets,  stored  and  taken 
care  of.  Having  no  rent  to  pay,  we 
store  goods  low.  Advances  made.  Refer- 
ences, dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  St. 
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C.  P.  Sheffield.    N.  Wf  Spaulding,    J.  Patterson 

PACIFIC. 

Saw  Manufacturing  Co, 

NOS.  17  8c  19  Fremont  Street 

SAN     FRANCISCO. 


Price   with   Pacific  Saw  Mfg   Co.,   Extra 
Blade,  $1.50  each. 

Saws  of  Every  Description 

On   Hand  and    Made   to   Order. 

AGENTS  FOR  C,  B.  PAUL'S  FILES, 

Repairing  of    all     kinds   done    at   short   notice. 


ASK 


FOR 


THE     BEST     THREAD      FOR     ALL 
SEWING  MACHINES. 


ROLLER  SKATES  FOR   RINK  USE. 

Send  for  Skate  Catalogue. 

WIESTER  &  CO., 
17  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 


Stockton. 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK,  of  Stock- 
ton, Cal.,  H.  H.  Hewlett,  President;  P.  B. 
Fraser,  Cashier.  Capital  and  surplus  §330,000. 
The  first  National  CURRENCY  bank  es- 
tablished   in    California. GRANGER'S 

UNION,  of  San  Joaquin  Valley,  incorporated 
May  14,  1874.  Importer  and  dealer  in  agricul- 
implements,     280,     282    Main   street.     W.    L. 

Williams,    Manager. O.     H.     CLOSE, 

dealer  in  books,  stationery,  sheet  music,  agent 
for  GOLDEN  ERA  and  all  the  leading  mag- 
azines,  184  El  Dorado  street. DR.     R. 

W.  HENDERSON,  dentist,  corner  Main 
and  Hunter  streets.  Elegant  rooms,  tine  den- 
tal outfit,  and  one  of  the  best  established  den- 
tists in  the  State. WM.  M.  HICKMAN, 

leading  druggist  and  apothecary,  also  proprie- 
tor of  Burnham's  Abietene,  corner  of  Hunter 

and  Main   streets. R.   S.    JOHNSON. 

proprietor  Yosemite  Livery  stable,  Weber  ave- 
nue between  Sutter   and  Joaquin.     The  finest 

turnouts    in    the    city. J.    PITCHER 

SPOONER,  leading  photographer  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  well  established  and  popular. 
171  Main  street. 


MAGNETIC  SHIELDS. 


Nature's    Grandest     Remedy 


ALL  DISEASES  YIELD  TO  THEIR  MAG 
ical  power.     We  are  causing  thousands  of 
the  sick  to  again  rejoice  in  the 

Sunshine  of  Blooming  Health. 

Insoles,  $1.  Keep  the  fe6t  warm  and  cure 
rheumatism  in  feet  and  limbs.  Send  for  our 
book,  *'A  Plain  Road  to  Health."    Free. 

Chicago  Magnetic  Shield  Co., 

No.     106    Post    street,    San    Faancisco,    Cal. 


"WILSONIA" 

Mag  net  i  C 

GARMENTS 

EFFECT  WONDERFUL  CURES. 

For  Certificates  of  and  reference  to  Prominent 
Citizens  of  San  Francisco  who  have  been  cured, 
apply  to  Wilsonia  Agency,  314  Sutter  Street. 


-:  WONDER  FLOWER  AND  FEATHER  STORE, 

1024  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

,We  have  the  Largest  Assortment,  Newest  Styles  and  lowest  Price!. 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 


Read    our    Special    Offer    at    the    bottom   of  this   page,   which   is    equivalent  to   a 

THREE  ^MONTHS'   TRIAL 

OF  THE 

££  LIGHT-RUNNING 


Household. 


WHICH     IS, 


Unquestionably, 

The  Best  Made  Machine  in  America, 

AND 

THE  UNIVERSAL  FAVOEITE   WHEREVER  KNOWN. 

KiP'Delivered,    freight  paid,   to  any  railroad  station   or  steamer  landing. 

To  prove  our  faith  in  the  superior  merits  of  the  "HOUSEHOLD,"  we  make  the  following 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 

Buy  a  "Household"  of  us,  and  if  it  proves  unsatisfactory  at  any  time  within  three  months, 
we  will  supply  you  with  any  one  of  the  following  first-class  machines  you  may  select  in  exchange 
for  it:  "New  Home,"  "White,"  "New  Davis,"  "New  Howe,"  or  "Crown."  This  is  equivalent 
to  a  three  months'  trial,  and   gives  ample  time  to   thoroughly  test  the  qualities  of  the  Machine. 

Liberal  allowances  made  for  old  machines  as  part  payment  Write  to  us  before  you  buy  a 
Sewing  Machine,  and  get  our  catalogues  and  prices,  cards,  etc. 

SAMUEL  MILL  ESTATE, 

Manufacturers'  General  Agent,      -      9,   I  I   and    13  First  St„  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

City  Salesrooms:    634  Market  St,,  opp.  Palace  Hotel. 


THE    ONLY 

House  on   the   Coast 

THAT  KEEPS  A  COMPLETE   STOCK  OF 

THE   FIRST-CLASS 


Sewing  Machines 

Of  the    Country, 

Both  for  Family  Work  and  Manufacturing  purposes,  and  a  full  line  of  A-l 

Supplies  of  all  Kinds,     -      -      For  all  Machines, 

Including  the  best  Needles,  Attachments.  Parts,  Oils,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Samuel  Hill  Estate, 

634  Market  St.,  opposite  Palace  Hotel, >         _        gM  FMN0IS00> 
9, 11  and  13  First  St.,  near  Market,      ) 

General  Agency  for 

xL  Howard"  Needle   Company, 

u  National"  Needle  Company, 

Li  Howard"  Sewing  Machine   Oil, 

a  Excelsior"  Sewing  Machine  Oil, 

"  Magic"  Platters,  Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUES  AND  CAEDS  FREE. 

Also  General  Agency  for 

Madame     Demoresfs      Unrivalled     Patterns. 

CCF'Send  for  Catalogue  of  Summer  Fashions,  1884.^ 
THE    POPULAR 


PRICES: 

No.   I  ,  (sizomostly  used)  each,    -    $2.00  |  No.  2,  (wider  than  No.  1)  each,   -    $3.0 
No.  3,   (very  long),   each,    -    $4.00. 


%  0  3  ZO 
ancrott 


VOL.  XXXII.  DECEMBER,    1884.  .No.  8 


IMe  movrish  maide:;.  _ 

/7TvS  I   lingered   o'er  the  casket,  all  arabesqued  with 
A  gold, 

And  I  viewed    the  glittering  treasures  within   its  satin 

fold; 
All  the  rare  Mosaic  gems  and  Etruscan  bits  of  skill, 
I  became  as  'twere  enthralled,  and  felt  a  sudden  thrill 
Of  jealous  envy  rouse  my  sleeping  soul.     Desire, 
A  keen   and    conscious  thing,  came    creeping  in  with 

fire 
And  blazing  brand — desire    it  was,  but  not   for  flower 
Of  golden  pansy  spray,  nor  yet  for  shining  shower 
Of  pearls  so  quaintly  strung,  nor  yet  for  Iris'  stone 
Or  glittering  gem — desire  it  was  for  skill  alone, 
Divinest  thing  revealed  within  that  casket's  fold, 
The  cunning  workmanship  of  Gnome-like  man  in  gold- 
I  mused  upon  the  fancy,  "Had  I  the   wondrous   touch 
Of  a  skillful  Florentine,  0,  no  pictured  house  or  such 
Inanimate  mosaic  would  I  fashion.     Nay 
I'd  picture  life  and  vigor,  and  a  beauty  fresh  as  May. 
Then  I  bethought  me  quickly  of  a  strange  and  golden 

■gift, 
From  the  gods  to  poets  given,  and  my  thoughts  began 

to  drift, 
I  mused  with  flowing  fancy,  "If  the  Gods  thus  me  had 

blest, 
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I'd  make  a  word-mosaic,  all  golden  arabesqued, 

In  odalisque  the  painting  of  my  dainty  little  love, 

In  the  brightest  gems  and  jewels  of   the  earth   below, 
above. 

For  she  hath  life  and   sweetness,  and  a  beauty  fresh  as 
May, 

With  velvet  moods  and  cruel  as  of  some  Arabian  day. 

A  creamy  alabaster  I  should  need  for  tint  of  flesh, 

And  a  golden-glinted   onyx  for  her   dusky  hairs'    soft- 
mesh; 

All  cut  in  curling  clusters,  and  chiseled  fine  with  care. 

For  much   my  heart   lingers  in    her   waving.    Moorish 
hair. 

The  brightest  shade  of  coral  for  the  mouth  that  sweet- 
ly curls, 

Revealing   teeth    the  whitest,    of   the    sharpest    little 
pearls. 

For  her  eyes'   soft,  dusky    splendor,  I  should  need    an 
onyx  rare, 

With  tints  of  blue-black  lustre,  like  grapes,  empurpled, 
bear ; 

And  in  their  glowing  darkness,  the    opals'  fiery  gleam 

I  must  make   to  fitful  glimmer,  for  sometimes   strange 
they  seem. 

And    reclining  sweetly   languid  on  a  spotted  leopard- 
skin, 

With  royal  peacock  feathers,  her  careless  clasp  within. 

Adorned   with   snowy  garment,   all  embroidered   rich 
with  gold, 

With  loving  touch  I'd  paint  her,  my  little  love  behold! 

Behind  I'd    swing  a    deep-blue  curtain  of   the  darkest 
azure  hue, 

With  cords  and  tassels  golden,  of  the  richest  color,  too. 

And  beneath  the  silken  fringes  of  her  snowy  garments' 
fold, 

Just  escaping  from  its*  meshes,  all  her  lovely  limbs  I'd 
mould. 
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In  the  creamy  alabaster,  all  the  beauty  of  her  arms. 
But  o'er  her  heaving  little  bosom  with  its  sacred  little 

charms, 
I  would  draw  the  fringe  more  closely,  to  still  her  soul's 

alarms. 
But  her  little  feet  and  ankles  in  their  brownish-tinted 

curve, 
And  the  knees  -so  round  and  dimpled.  Id  reveal  with- 
out reserve. 
All  adorned  with  Moorish  fancy,  as  she  doth    oft  her- 
self adorn, 
With  glittering  serpent  bracelets  of  a  curious,    coiling 

form. 
And  upon  her  dusky  tresses,  I  would  throw  a  tinkling 

string 
Of  golden,  gleaming    sequins.     And    upon  the    whole 

I'd  fling 
A  softened,  mellow    splendor  of   translucent,    glowing 

light, 
Revealing  in  the  background   all  the  Moorish  symbols 

bright. 
All  gleaming,  golden    lettered,    on  the  curtain's  azure 

fold, 
And  the  dainty  Moorish   maiden,  all  arabesqued   with 

gold. 
But  no  alluring  Almeh,  is  this  dainty  love  of  mine, 
For  she's  pure  as  snowy   lilies,    and  as   gold  she  is   as 

fine. 
And    without  her,    dark   the  Heaven!  all    other   grief 

were  mild. 
Only  four  her  years  measure,  but  the  world  to  me,  my 

Moorish  child. 


£^v&-t^  ^^^vj^vC 
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A  LEAF  FROM  LIFE. 


She  stood  by  the  broad  fire-place — 
tall  and  graceful,  one  white  hand  resting 
lightly  on  the  marble  mantle,  the  other 
hidden  in  the  folds  of  her  dress,  and 
clenched  so  tightly  that  the  dainty  finger- 
nails pierced  her  delicate  flesh. 

"How  unpleasant  these  partings;  as 
if  life  were  not  short  enough  without 
great,  ugly  gaps  to  bridge  over." 

So  the  man  standing  before  her,  his 
countenance  pale  as  the  beautiful  one  of 
the  woman  he  faced. 

On  the  morrow  Roger  Truesdale  start- 
ed on  a  long  voyage,  and  he  had  come 
to-day  to  bid  Helena  Maynard  farewell. 
His  visit  had  been  quite  prolonged,  but 
now  he  had  risen  to  go. 

With  the  rise  of  this  day's  sun  these 
two  had  known  that  ere  that  sun  had 
set  they  were  to  part  forever.  Lovers 
they  were,  yet  never  a  word  of  love  had 
passed  betwixt  them,  for  she  was  the 
wife  of  another;  but  each  knew,  with 
love's  subtle  intuition,  that  the  other  was 
beloved.  A  year  ago  Helena's  life-blood 
would  have  curdled  in  her  veins  at  the 
very  possibility  of  such  a  contingency. 
During  the  years  of  her  married  life  she 
had  believed  herself  so  happy — so  secure 
in  her  husband's  love;  never  dreaming 
that  her  affection  for  him  was  "  not  the 
love  of  men  and  women  when  they  love 
their  best,"  until  she  met  Roger  Trues- 
dale. Looking  back  now-a-days  she 
could  never  remember  just  how  she  had 
come  to  love  this  man,  or  when  its  pas-, 
sion  had  had  its  birth. 

1 '  Why  did  she  love  him  ?  Curious  fool  !    Be 

still — 
Is  human  love  the  growth  of  human  will  ?  " 

However  it  came  about,  it  was  never- 
theless a  very  palpable  fact.     Love   him 


she  did  with  all  the  strength  of  her  wo- 
man's heart. 

"  We  have  the  memory  of  our  pleas- 
ant friendship  to  soften  the  breach,"  she 
said  now,  in  answer  to  his  remark — quite 
calmly,  as  if  that  heart  did  not  lie  heavy 
as  a  leaden  plummet  in  her  breast. 

"True  !"he  muttered. 

They  were  treading  on  dangerous 
ground,  and  though  Helena  appeared  so 
self-possessed,  her  courage  was  fast  de- 
serting her. 

"  O  God,  that  it  was  over  with  !  " 
she  cried,  inwardly. 

He  came  nearer  and  took  her  hand  in 
both  his  own.  It  was  cold  as  death,  and 
though  she  thrilled  with  exquisite  pain 
at  his  touch,  she  stood  very  still,  her 
eyes  downcast,  her  lips   tightly   drawn. 

"Helena  i" 

Never  until  now  had  he  addressed  her 
so  familiarly,  and  never  before  had  her 
name  sounded  so  sweetly  on  her  ear. 
She  began  to  tremble  and  drew  a  little 
away.  He  did  not  attempt  to  stay  her, 
but  raising  her  hand  to  his  lips,  he 
breathed  a  low  "  good-bye"  and  turned 
to  go.  He  reached  the  door,  had 
opened  it  and  was  passing  out — not 
trusting  himself  for  a  backward  glance — 
when  he  heard  Helena  utter  his  name 
in  accents  that  bespoke  the  keenest  an- 
guish. He  hastened  back  and  caught 
her  just  as  she  tottered  and  would   have 

fallen. 

At  the  contact  ot  that  beloved  form 
Roger  Truesdale  lost  all  control  of  him- 
self. Clasping  her  in  his  arms,  he 
kissed,  passionately,  again  and  again  the 
pale  lips,  cheeks  and  brow  of  the  woman 
he  adored. 

And  so  she   found    herself  when   con- 
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sciousness  returned,  and  so  she  was  con- 
tent to  remain,  not  possessing  the  moral 
stamina  to  withdraw  from  that  blissful 
haven. 

In  telling  the  story  of  this  woman's 
life,  I  do  not  propose  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  her,  nor  intend  to  pali&te  her  fault, 
and  to  hypercritical  readers  would  only 
say,  that  the  sketch  of  her  character  is 
drawn — not  from  the  world  of  fancy,  but 
from  a  larger,  more  vivid  and  more  va- 
ried sphere — that  of  life  itself. 

When  they  parted  later,  Helena  had 
promised  to  give  up  everything — home, 
husband,  child,  and  above  all  that  what 
a  woman  should  hold  dearest,  her  fair 
name,  and  fly  with  her  lover  that  very 
night;  for,  on  the  morrow,  her  husband, 
returned  home  from  a  brief  absence. 

And  neither  knew  that  in  a  curtained 
alcove  of  the  room  two  great,  blue  eyes 
set  in  a  small,  white  face,  had  watched 
their  every  movement;  that  two  little 
ears  had  drank  in  every  syllable  of  their 
conversation  and  a  baby  mind  silently 
resolved  to  be  also  the  companion  of 
Helena's  flight  that  night. 

*  *  *  * 

Little  dreamed  the  guilty  wife  of  the 
tiny  figure  that  followed  in  her  wake, 
when  she  left  her  home  that  evening. 

With  a  horrible  sense  of  guilt  she  had 
prepared  for  her  departure  and  the  hand 
that  penned  and  sealed  an  explanatory 
epistle  to  her  husband,  trembled  like  an 
aspen.  In  writing  him  of  her  guilt  she 
did  not  seek  to  extenuate  her  conduct  nor 
express  remorse.  The  first  would  have 
been  an  insult,  the  latter,  but  "  increase 
the  offense." 

'She  left  the  house  without  even  kiss- 
ing her  child— her  little,  four-year-old 
Blossom  —  good-bye.  She  could  not 
trust  herself  to  look  upon  that  innocent, 
baby  face. 


She  went  on  quite  swiftly  towards  the 
park,  where  she  had  promised  to  meet 
her  lover.  The  city  clocks  tolled  the 
hour  of  nine,  as  she  neared  the  gate,  the 
time  set  for  their  meeting.  The  night 
was  dark,  lightened  only  by  the  stars. 
Suddenly,  when  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  *-pot  they  were  to  meet,  she 
paused,  her  face  pale  as  death.  Could 
her  ears  have  deceived  her  ?  As  surely 
as  she  was  hastening  to  meet  Roger 
Truesdale,  just  so  surely  had  she  heard 
a  childish  voice — her  Blossom's  voice  it 
seemed — call,  M  Mamma  !  Mamma  !" 
Nor  was  she  mistaken.  Again  the  cry 
fell  on  her  listening  ear,  now  quite  dis- 
tinctly. Peering  through  the  darkness, 
Helena  espied  a  little  form,  bareheaded 
and  with  waving  curls,  come  towards 
her  with  flying  steps.  Another  moment, 
and  the  child  was  at  her  side  clinging  to 
her  dress  as  if  she  never  intended  to  re- 
lease her  hold,  and  the  mother  saw  it 
was  her  own  baby. 

''Blossom's  turning,  too  !  "  cried  the 
the  little  creature. 

Before  Helena  had  time  to  speak,  or 
analyze  her  feelings  at  this  unexpected 
denouement,  the  quick,  firm  tread  of  a 
man's  feet  sounded  on  the  walk  just  a 
short  distance  away.  Afterwards,  she 
could  never  account  for  what  she  seemed 
compelled  to  do  at  this  moment.  A 
power,  that  was  not  all  mortal,  seemed 
to  sway  her  actions. 

Close  by  grew  a  large  clump  of  bush- 
es; towards  these  Helena  flew,  drawing 
Blossom  with  her.  Sinking  down  on 
the  ground  behind  the  safe  shelter  she 
crouched  close  to  the  dark,  thick  branch- 
es, clasping  her  child  in  her  arms.  A 
startled  murmur  came  from  the  little 
one. 

"  Hush,  Blossom  !  "  breathed  the 
mother   in    an    agonized  whisper,    "  Be 
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still,  darling,  or  the  man  will  take  mam- 
ma away." 

Putting  her  arms  about  Helena's  neck 
Blossom  buried  her  face  in  her  bosom. 
The  loving  baby  embrace  seemed  to  im- 
bue the  wretched  mother  with  new 
strength.  She  sat  quite  still  not  daring 
to  move,  hardly  venturing  to  breathe. 
And  there,  a  short  distance  off  she  could 
hear  the  steps  of  the  man  who  awaited 
her  coming,  pacing  backward  and  for- 
ward with  slow,  even  tread. 

And  now  a  violent  struggle  began  in 
Helena  Maynard's  breast — a  struggle 
between  the  good  and  the  evil  in  her 
nature;  a  warfare  bitter  as  death,  in 
which  the  physical  part  of  her  anatomy 
strove  to  vanquish,  overcome,  crush 
down  the  psychical.  Tramp,  tramp  her 
lover's  foo'steps  came  and  went,  and 
deep  into  her  aching  heart  every  foot- 
fall seemed  to  press  its  way.  Only  a 
stone's  throw  from  him  and  the  shelter  of 
his  loving  arms!  Was  ever  beloved  "so 
near  and  yet  so  far?'"  But  even  as  the 
thought  flashed  through  her  mind  those 
other  arms,  tiny,  fragile  though  they 
were  seemed  to  hold  her  closer.  Time 
passed  on  and  the  angels  and  demons  in 
her  soul  waged  in  internecine  combat. 
Great  drops  of  agony  stood  out  on  her 
brow,  and  with  her  disengaged  hand  she 
dug  her  finger  nails  deep  int<4  the  earth 
and  tore  up  the  grass  and  roots  in  a  kind 
of  frenzy.  An  hour — two,  went  by  and 
still  she  kept  her  anguished  vigil,  and 
still  a  little  beyond  Koger  Truesdale  kept 
up  his  steady  peregrination;  thinking 
Helena  would  come  eventually.  He 
came  so  near  her  once  that  she  could  dis 
tinctly  hear  his  breathing  and  such  a 
deathly  faintness  came  over  her  that  for 
a  few  moments  she  lost  all  consciousness. 
Long  ago,  the  little  one  on  her  bosom  had 
gone  to  sleep.     The  baby  arms  were  lay- 


ing loosely  enough  now,  about  her  moth- 
er. But  the  fiercest  part  of  the  struggle 
was  past;  the  good  predominated  over 
the  evil,  and  the  iron  had  entered  deep 
into  Helena's  soul. 

Alas !  that  the  right  can  only  be  earned 
through  the  greatest  suffering,  and  the 
heart  refined  only  by  pain.  It  is  indeed 
a  truism  that  the  mo3t  deadly  foe  of  the 
human  race  dwells  in  the  human   heart. 

"Save  me  from  myself!"  cried  a  phil- 
osopher of  old. 

It  was  past  mid-night  when  Helena 
carrying  her  child  in  her  arms,  returned 
to  her  home.  She  was  very  tired  and 
had  to  walk  very  slowly  her  limbs  being 
cramped  with  her  long  sitting  on  the 
ground.  But  this  she  barely  perceived 
so  full  was  she  with  a  sweet,  holy  emo- 
tion that  was  for  the  once  quite  unmin- 
gled  with  regret.  She  had  done  the 
right  and  the  consciousness  of  the  same 
was  very  sweet.  Truly  the  "offending 
Adam  had  been  whipped  out  of  her." 

She  entered  the  house  and  went  up 
stairs  to  her  apartments.  With  a  soft 
smile  playing  around  her  mouth  she  sat 
down  and  undressed  her  little  daughter. 
When  Blossom  was  safely  in  bed  Helena 
took  off  her  street  garments  and  donned 
a  long  white  wrapper,  and  undoing  her 
rich  brown  hair  she  let  it  fall  in  luxu- 
riant waves  about  her  shoulders.  She 
sat  quite  still  for  a  short  space,  her  mind 
busy  with  the  stirring  events  of  the  even- 
ing. Suddenly  it  struck  her  that  she 
had  better  destroy  the  missive  she  had 
left  for  her  husband.  Going  to  the 
bmreau  where  she  had  placed  it;  she 
could  not  find  it.  Thinking  she  might 
have  been  mistaken,  she  looked  every- 
where in  the  room  where  she  could  pos- 
sibly have  laid  it,  but  found  it  not.  Hor- 
ror-stricken, she  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  chamber  and  clasped  her  hands  over 
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her  throbbing  heart.  Ah!  Her  boudoir, 
might  she  not  have  left  it  there?  With 
rapid  steps  she  hastened  thither  and 
opening  the  door  entered  the  cosy  apart- 
ment. It  was  quite  dark  and  she  stepped 
to  the  mantelpiece,  her  eyes  gradually 
growing  accustomed  to  the  shade.  But 
what  was  it  that  she  suddenly  stumbled 
against  and  nearly  fell  over?  Stooping, 
ber  hands  came  in  contact,  with  a  man's 
face  and  the  flesh  was  so  cold  that  her 
blood  seemed  to  freeze  at  the  touch  of  it. 
Almost  fainting  she  hastily  turned  on 
the  gas,  and  beheld  lying  at  her  feet  the 
body  of  her  husbaud  already  stiffening  in 
death;  the  blood  oozing  in  a  purplish 
stream   from  a   wound  in    his   forehead, 


his  right  hand  firmly  clutching  the  weap- 
on that  had  done  the  fatal  deed.  He 
had  returned  sooner  than  he  had  been 
expected,  intending  to  surprise  his  wife, 
and  had  been  himself  most  lamentably 
surprised. 

Did  she  become  insane.  Oh,  no!  my 
reader.  Though  foi  many,  many  weeks 
she  lay  between  life  and  death  in  the 
throes  of  a  violent  brain  fever. 

The  fatal  note  was  never  found,  and 
Helena  could  only  think  that  the  man 
whom  she  had  wronged  so  cruelly  had 
destroyed  it  before  taking  his  existence, 
magnanimous  to  the  last. 

Fannie  H.  Avery. 


FROTH. 


Ora  Cameron  was  one  of  the  princess- 
es of  California.  In  the  Golden  Gate 
city  she  lived  on  the  summit  of  that  fa- 
mous elevation  of  aristocracy  where  the 
palaces  of  bonanza  kings  and  railroad 
princes  look  down  with  contempt  upon 
the  less  favored  dwellings   of  mankind. 

Thirty -live  years  ago  her  father  had — 
well  what  need  of  mentioning  his  past — 
( )ra  being-only  twenty  and  having  lived 
all  her  life  in  this  atmosphere  of  royalty 
was  not  supposed  to  know  in  what  man- 
ner her  father  had  started  in  life.  In 
fact  her  aristocratic  senses  would  have 
scoffed  at  the  idea  had  it  been  suggest- 
ed, and  it  will  be  charitable  to  presume 
that  of  her  father's  past  history  she  was 
ignorant. 

Her  life  had  been  a  dream  of  enchant- 
ment— a  page  from  the  fabled  tale  of  the 
Arabian  Nights.     She  had  but   to    wish 


to  receive,  but  to  command  to  be  obeyed . 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  at  twenty  she  was 
satiated  with  life's  pleasures,  capricious 
and  unreasonable  ? 

On  this  particular  morning  in  Novem- 
ber she  was  sitting  in  her  own  apart- 
ments reading,  or  at  least  making  a  sem- 
blance of  doing  so,  for  Bret  Harte's  lat- 
est work  was  in  her  hands,  and  her 
brown  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  page, 
but  in  reality  her  thoughts  were  fir 
away  from  the  "  Carquinez  Woods," 
and  she  was  thinking  of  what  John 
Deming  had  said  to  her  the  night  before. 

Being  a  Bostonian  and  a  man  of  tine 
intellectual  acquirements,  his  observa- 
tions of  California  life  had  interested 
and  impressed  her.  Asking  him  what 
he  thought  of  San  Francisco  society, 
he  had  answered,  "  Froth." 

And  it  was    this    thought  that   now 
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puzzled  and  engrossed  her.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  life  she  was  thinking  a 
little — looking  into  her  own  life,  as  it 
were,  and  trying  to  evolve  something 
from  its  inner  consciousness  which  would 
help  to  solve  the  problem  which  had  so 
suddenly  thrust  itself  before  her. 

Froth  !  Was  that  society  which  was  a 
part  of  her  daily  existence,  and  of  which 
her  own  self  was  but  a  reflection, 
froth  ?  Was  she  but  a  bubble  in  this 
evanescent  foam,  and  would  her  life 
burst  into  nothingaess  some  day,  even 
as  the  bubble  disappears  in  the  glittering- 
sunlight  ? 
*  Perhap3  the  thought  made  her  shiver 
a  little .  It  was  a  revelation  that  dis- 
pleased her. 

She  wished  that  John  Deming  had  re- 
mained in  Boston,  and  not  come  to  Cal- 
ifornia with  his  cultured  ideas,  his  great 
disdain  of  wealth,  and  his  critical  intel- 
lect. She  was  half  vexed  with  him  be- 
cause he  had  not  fallen  rapturously  in 
love  with  the  grand  palaces,  the  magnif- 
icent enterprises  and  the  fabulous  wealth 
of  San  Francisco;  because  he  had  dared 
to  question  the  motives  of  a  society  in 
which  she  had  been  born  and  bred. 

Society  had  been  so  generous  to  him — 
had  received  him  so  royally — why  should 
he  insult  it  ? 

With  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders  she 
dismissed  the  thought,  and  threw  aside 
the  doubts  that  threatened  to  engulf 
her.  She  was  too  indolent  to  follow  the 
thread  of  reasoning  which  might  lead 
her  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  new  thoughts, 
and  devoted  herself  once  more  to  Bret 
Harte  and  his  strange  heroine. 

But  even  the  fresh  breeze  from  the 
pineries  and  the  poetic  pictures  of  the 
red- woods  did  not  take  from  her  that 
new  feeling  of  uneasiness,  that  unac- 
countable dissatisfaction  which  suddenly 


possessed  her.  The  more  she  tried  to 
read,  the  more  persistently  tbat  word 
"froth"  stared  at  her  from  every  page. 
With  a  final  desperation,  she  threw  the 
volume  down  and  rung  for  her  maid. 

Then  she  went  to  the  minor  and  loos- 
ened her  hair.  A  glorious  splendor  it 
was,  too,  falling  in  lovely  gold-brown 
masses  almost  to  her  knees.  She  was 
always  exultant  when  she  saw  tbat  gold- 
en wealth.  It  was  a  treasure  she  prized 
even  as  the  miser  gloats  over  his  shining- 
gold. 

Like  all  modern  beauties,  she  wae 
self-conscious,  and  when  that  wealth  of 
hair  was  arranged  in  a  coil,  or  plait, 
reaching  twice  around  her  shapely  head, 
she  was  triumphant  always.  In  the 
theatre,  people  said:  "What  a  beauti- 
ful head  !  "  At  the  races,  when  she  sat 
in  the  carriage  with  the  sunlight  falling 
upon  her  hair,  she  knew  that  all  her 
friends  were  admiring  its  goiden  sheen, 
and  she  loved  to  toss  its  rippling  splen- 
dor in  the  eyes  of  women  less  fortunate 
than  herself. 

When  Nannette  (Nannette  was  a  Par- 
isian maid  who  had  never  seen  Paris) 
had  arranged  these  magnificent  tresses  to 
suit  her  imperious  young  mistress,  and 
had  assisted  her  to  exchange  her  morn- 
ing wrapper  for  a  becoming  riding  habit 
of  irreproachable  simplicity,  she  was 
ready  for  the  ride  with  John  Deming, 
which  she  had  promised  him  the  night 
before.  The  maid  had  just  finished  but- 
toning her  gloves,  when  a  light  knock 
was  heard  at  the  door. 

It  was  Ah  Foo,  one  of  the  Chinese 
servants,  of  which  a  host  was  employed 
in  her  father's  palace.  Of  them  all  Ah 
Foo  was  the  most  efficient,  the  best  ed- 
ucated and  the  most  stolid. 

"  One  big  man,"  he  said,  gravely,  and 
disappeared. 
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"Oh,  that  stupid  wretch!"  sighed 
Ora,  smiling  and  frowning  at  the  same 
time.  "  I've  told  him  a  dozen  times  al- 
ways to  bring  me  a  card.  I  wonder  if 
anything  ever  could  make  an  impression 
on  him  !  Nannette,  ran  down  stairs 
and  find  out  if  that  4  big  man'  is  Mr. 
Deming — the  graphic  description  surely 
applies  to  him — if  go,  I  will  be  ready  in 
a  few  moments." 

Nannette  came  back  in  a  moment  with 
the  desired  card,  and  Ora  read  the  name, 
"John  R.  Demiog,"  with  a  mingled 
feeling  of  pleasure  and  dissatisfaction. 
She  half-wished  his  name  had  been  Ar- 
thur or  Harold,  or  something  more  po- 
etic; yet  that  plain  "John"  had  a  ring  to 
it  which  was  pleasing  even  to  her  fas- 
tidious ears.  There  was  no  froth  in  it 
at  any  rate. 

She  took  a  last  look  in  the  mirror. 
"  Rather  pale,"  she  thought,  "  but  the 
roses  will  soon  come  with  the  wind  and 
sunlight."  That  was  one  thing  in  which 
she  was  soundly  sensible,  and  she  owed 
her  clear  skin  as  much  to  fresh  air  as 
she    did  to  cosmetics. 

Cantering  through  Golden  Gate  Park 
on  a  beautiful  autumn  morning  with  the 
charming  daughter  of  a  bonanza  king, 
was  about  as  much  happiness  as  a  strug- 
gling young  lawyer  could  hope  to  enjoy, 
so  John  Deming  was  in  the  best  of 
moods,  and  his  keen  enjoyment  of  the 
flower  paradise  through  which  they  rode 
added  a  deeper  pleasure  to  her  own. 

"Roses  in  November!"  he  exclaimed, 
"  does  it  seem  strange  to  you,  Miss 
Cameron,  that  the  roses  bloom  here  in 
November?" 

"  No! "  she  shook  her  head  and  smiled, 
"  what  a  strange  question  when  they 
bloom  all  winter.' ' 

"Yes,  it  may  seem  so  to  you,  born 
and  nurtured  in  this  land  of  summer,  as 


you  have  been,  but  do  you  know,  Miss 
Cameron,  at  home  the  woods  are  brown 
and  leafless,  the  flowers  are  long  since 
dead,  and  the  frost  falls  upon  heaps  of 
withered  leaves.  Perhaps  even  now  the 
air  is  filled  with  a  sombre  silence  which 
foretells  the  coming  of  winter." 

"How  I  wish  we  had  winter  too!" 
she  exclaimed.  "  How  I  love  the  snow 
and  frost.  Sometimes  I  hate  this  eter- 
nal summer " 

"Do  you  know  that  winter  means 
death?"  he  interrupted,  searching  the 
young  face  which  seemed  so  typical  of 
youth  and  health.  "There  is  no  sad- 
ness here — no  white  shroud  for  the  dead 
— at  home  the  violets  fade  away  and 
even  the  immortelles  are  shrouded  in 
snow.  Would  it  be  a  pleasure  to  see 
this  preparation  for  death  each  year,  to 
have  before  you  always  the  symbol  and 
sign  of  your  own  mortality  ?  " 

"  No!"  she  looked  grave  for  a  mo- 
ment, "  but  what  of  the  spring — is  there 
no  joy  in  that  bright  awakening — a  joy 
that  we,  who  live  in  a  perpetual  summer 
can  never  feel  ?' ' 

"  Yes,  but  every  spring  measures  a 
year,  and  we  find  ourselves  measuring- 
life  by  these  awakenings.  We  are  older 
not  younger,  and  the  yearly  cycle  brings 
that  fact  more  strongly  before  us.  Is 
it  not  possible,  therefore,  that  we  grow 
sadder  every  year,  and  not  more  glad  ? 
In  this  summer-land  where  the  seasons 
are  not  so  marked ,  you  scarcely  note  the 
change  of  time,  and  the  years  glide  away 
without  leaving  that  strong  impress  up- 
on you." 

"  Perhaps!"  they  were  out  on  the 
sand-dunes  overlooking  the  ocean.  She 
looked  away  to  the  blue  stretch  of  sea 
with  a  thoughtful  expression  on  her  fair 
face.  She  wished  he  had  not  spoken  of 
growing    old.     She    hated    to    think   of 
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that.  She  would  rather  die  than  grow 
old  and  ugly  and  be  no  longer  the  centre 
of  attraction  wherever  she  went.  Her 
arrogant  self-consciousness  longed  to 
throw  his  theories  to  the  wind,  and  assert 
its  imperious  loveliness  as  proof  enough 
of  its  own  perpetual  youth.  But  some 
how  that  one  word  "froth"  restrained 
her  eager  self-will,  and  bound  her  down 
to  a  plane  of  thought  from  which  she 
could  not  escape. 

Reining  in  their  horses  when  they 
reached  the  beach,  they  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment looking  upon  the  scene  before 
them  in  silence.  The  grand  Pacific — a 
blue  plain  under  the  sunlit  skies  was 
broken  here  and  there  by  flecks  of  white 
— fair  sails  that  scarcely  trailed  along  the 
seas — and  far  away  the  Farallone  is- 
lands rose  out  of  the  sapphire  wastes 
lonely  and  unapproached. 

On  the  white  sands  at  their  feet  the 
crested  breakers  dashed  their  fretted 
foam.  John  Deming  looked  on  them 
with  masterful  eyes,  as  though  he  half 
scorned  their  restless  strength,  and  yet  it 
was  with  a  love  and  intensity  of  worship 
which  only  a  nature  that  had  struggled, 
as  had  his,  with  fate  could  understand. 
He  loved  this  grand,  wide  ocean  as  he 
loved  his  life,  and  there  was  not  a  pulse 
in  his  being  that  did  not  throb  with  the 
ecstasy  of  his  passion  for  it. 

But  even  in  his  momentary  thrill  of 
joy  and  worship,  he  did  not  forget  the 
girl  at  his  side.  In  that  brief  moment 
she  seemed  a  part  of  the  sea.  How 
splendid  she  was  in  the  flashing  sunlight ! 
The  heavy  coils  of  hair  with  its  sheen- 
like gold- — the  half  turned  head,  the 
clear-featured  face  and  the  lithe  figure 
with  its  graceful  poise — how  beautiful 
they  all  were.  What  a  glorious  picture 
she  made  with  the  splendor  of  the  sea 
and  sun  about  her.     He  wished  he  was 


an  artist  that  he  might  paint  this  sym- 
phony of  light  and  color,  and  immortalize 
her  full,  rich  youth  in  a  blaze  of  sapphire 
and  gold. 

For  a  moment  he  forgot  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  wealth  and  luxury,  the 
petted  child  of  a  society  he  almost  de- 
spised; and  believed  her  a  daughter  of 
the  people,  a  child  of  the  sun  and  storm. 
He  fancied  her  a  wild-flower  braving 
the  winds  and  rains,  not  a  hot-house 
blossom  shrinking  from  the  vulgar  touch 
of  her  own  mother-earth. 

But  in  a  moment  the  illusion  was  dis- 
pelled. She  turned  her  calm,  brown 
eyes  upon  him,  and  he  recognized  her  as 
the  proud  patrician  that  she  was. 

"  Of  what  were  you  thinking?  "  She 
smiled  imperiouply  as  she  asked  the 
question.  She  was  used  to  being  obeyed. 
She  had  no  fear  that  her  question  would 
not  be  answered. 

He  rather  liked  her  princess  ways. 
They  amused  him.  Born  and  bred  in  a 
palace  with  myriads  of  slaves  to  do  her 
bidding,  and  the  queen  of  a  miniature 
court,  it  did  not  surpriee  him  that  she 
was  self-willed  and  liked  to  be  obeyed. 
Therefore,  he  answered  candidly. 

"  I  was  thinking  what  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture you  made  just  now- — you  ard  the 
ocean — you  seemed  a  part  of  the 
sea * 

"Yes,  its  froth,"  she  interrupted, 
laughing,  yet  with  a  slight  sneer  upon 
her  proud  face.  She  overlooked  the 
compliment  in  this  new  thought,  which 
since  he  had  given  it  utterance  had  come 
to  her  in  so  many  different  forms .  Some- 
how, being  a  society  girl,  it  nettled  her, 
and  sbe  was  audacious  enough  to  wish 
to  fling  it  back  to  him. 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  sudden  sur- 
prise. Was  there  a  depth  in  her  he  bad 
not  fathomed? 
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"  Foam  is  always  beautiful,"  be  an- 
swered, gravely,  "  in  the  sunlight." 

She  was  silenced.  His  was  a  master- 
spirit against  which  she  could  not  con- 
tend. Yet  his  greater  strength  attracted 
while  it  repelled.  He  made  her  think — 
and  tbe  thoughts  that  arose  in  her  mind 
were  not  always  complimentary  to  her- 
self, or  the  circle  in  which  she  moved. 
It  made  her  angry  to  think  he  could  read 
her  so  clearly  and  she  was  so  powerless 
to  fathom  him. 

As  they  turned  to  leave  the  beach  her 
horse,  a  beautiful,  high-spirited  creature, 
shied  at  two  children  playing  in  the 
sands.  A  sudden  flush  rope  to  her  face, 
and  she  gave  him  a  cruel  cut  with  the 
whip.  He  gave  a  bound  which  nearly 
unseated  her  from  the  saddle. 

In  an  instant  John  Deming's  hand 
was  on  her  bridle,  and  his  calm  voice 
soothed  the  frightened  animal.  Ora 
Cameron's  face  was  white  with  anger. 

"If  I  were  a  man,"  she  paid,  "I 
should  kill  this  horse.  This  is  the  third 
time  he  has  nearly  thrown  me." 

"  If  I  were  a  woman,"  John  Deming 
said,  "  I  should  control  my  temper,  and 
not  believe  the  world  would  turn  upside- 
down  because  I  wanted  it  to.  Kindness, 
not  anger,  conquers  dumb  beasts  as  well 
as  men." 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him,  too 
stunned  to  utter  a  word.  In  all  her  life, 
no  one  had  ever  dared  to  say  this  much 
to  her;  yet  there  was  not  a  trace  of  cen- 
sure in  his  voice  or  manner.  His  eyes 
looked  at  her  clearly,  and  there  was  a 
grave  smile  on  his  handsome  face. 

"Pardon  me,  Miss  Cameron,"  he 
continued ,  ■ '  but  you  have  much  to  learn. 
I  cannot  help  but  speak  plainly,  for  so 
noble  a  nature  as  yours  deserves  better 
training  than  it  has  had.  I  suppose  you 
have  never  been  thwarted  in   your   life, 


which  is  a  mistake  in  those  who  love 
you,  since  we  must  all  succumb  to  cir- 
cumstances sometime,  and  it  is  only 
through  these  little  lessons  that  we  learn 
self-control ;  and  what  nature  is  ennobled 
without  it  ?  Again  I  say,  pardon  me, 
Miss  Cameron,  but  to  be  friends  we 
must« be  frank.  If  we  cannot  be  frank, 
then  our  friendship  must  be  at  an   end." 

Again  she  turned  and  looked  at  him, 
a  surprised  wonder  filling  her  eyes.  No 
man  had  ever  spoken  to  her  thus.  The 
men  who  had  been  her  friends  hitherto, 
had  been  hers  to  command;  now  he  com- 
manded, and  she  must  obey. 

Still  she  was  silent.  A  half-sob  rose 
in  her  throat,  but  she  choked  it  down 
resolutely.  He  should  not  think  she 
was  a  spoiled  baby.  She  was  half-tempt- 
ed to  throw  his  friendship  back  to  him, 
but  even  blinded  as  she  was  by  her 
wounded  pride,  she  still  recognized  how 
much  that  friendship  was  to  her. 

With  a  sudden  droop  of  her  graceful" 
head,  she  leaned  her  face  almost  to  her 
horse's  mane,  stroking  it  gently  with  her 
email  hand. 

"  We  will  be  friends,  then,"  she  an- 
swered, simply. 

What  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  the 
proud  princess  that  she  should  so  sud- 
denly become  tractable  and  gentle.  She 
forgot  even  her  self-consciousneps  in  that' 
moment,  and  did  not  glory  in  the  sun- 
light which  was  touching  her  hair  with 
gold,  and  tinging  her  face  with  a  richer 
glow. 

Her  eyes  were  turned  away  from  his, 
but  could  she  have  seen  John  Deming's 
face  then,  the  flash  of  light  upon  it  would 
have  made  her  wonder.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  intercourse  with  her,  he  felt 
that  this  girl  had  risen  above  the  dollars 
that  surrounded  her,  aud  it  filled  him 
with  a  glad  surprise. 
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She  was  very  quite  as  they  rode  home 
in  the  golden  noon,  but  a  certain  unrest 
showed  itself  through  the  resolute  repose 
of  her  calm  bearing.  John  Deming 
knew  that  he  had  struck  fire,  and  he 
parted  from  her  content  to  know  that  it 
was  smouldering. 

The  next  evening  they  met  at  one  of 
the  numerous  receptions  given  in  honor 
of  some  British  lords,  who  had  conde- 
scended to  honor  America  with  their  dis- 
tinguished presence.  All  the  nabobs  of 
the  Golden  Gate  city  were  striving  to 
outdo  themselves  in  the  race  for  glory 
and  distinction.  Money  flowed  like 
water  for  these  titled  Britons,  and  under- 
neath their  high-bred  indifference  was 
doubtless  a  genuine  surprise  at  the  lav- 
ish munificence  of  these  American  princes. 

But  to  these  scions  of  nobility  John 
Deming  paid  little  heed.  He  was  too 
proud  of  his  birthright  to  barter  it  for 
any  favors  from  titled  foreigners. 

Ora  Cameron  met  him  with  a  slight 
resentment  still  lingering  in  her  heart, 
but  he  made  no  allusion  to  the  events  of 
the  previous  day,  and  it  piqued  her  still 
more  to  think  he  had  so  soon  forgotton 
them. 

"  Tell  me  what  I  shall  do  on  my  next 
evening  at  home  ?  "  she  said,  quite  ab- 
ruptly, later  in  the  evening  when  they 
had  found  a  quiet  nook  in  which  to  rest 
for  awhile.  "  I  am  so  tired  of  these 
endless  parties,  receptions,  fetes,  tab- 
leaux, musicale3,  etc.  I  want  something 
more  original/1 

"  Thanks  for  the  compliment,"  he  in- 
terrupted, smiling.  He  was  growing 
used  to  her  abrupt,  commanding  ways, 
and  he  could  not  help  thinking  how  su- 
perb she  was  in  the  proud  insolence  of 
her  riches  and  beauty.  It  pleased  him 
to  think  she  had  grown  to  depend  upon 
him  a  little. 


Allow  me  to  make  a  suggestion  then," 
he  continued,  "  a  flower  party." 

"  And  what  is  that  ?  "  she  looked  at 
him  questioningly. 

"  Well,  choose  a  particular  flower — for 
instance,  violets.  Decorate  your  rooms 
with  these,  and  send  out  your  invitations 
with  the  intimation  that  every  one  who 
attends  is  expected  to  contribute,  in  some 
way,  to  the  honor  of  the  flower  chosen. 
Some  will  read  poems  by  the  best-known 
poets  on  the  subject,  others  will  sing 
songs,  thoughtful  people  will  compose 
essays,  and  so  on  ad  libitum.  The  eve- 
ning will  be  a  pleasant  one,  and  you  will 
be  surprised  at  the  amount  of  culture 
evolved." 

"  Oh,  what  a  capital  idea  !  Thanks. 
You  are  indeed  my  good  genius." 

"  Which  carries  out  my  thought  that 
you  are  an  enchanted  princess  and  I  your 
deliverer,"  he  added,  laughing,  but  with 
more  meaning  in  his  jest  than  she 
dreamed .  To  him,  her  young  soul  was 
a  beautiful  spirit  in  a  gilded  prison,  and 
he  longed  to  see  that  spiritual  being  set 
free  from  the  glittering  walls  with  which 
wealth  had  surrounded  her. 

u  May  I  enlist  you  in  my  service  ?" 
she  asked,  presently,  when  he  had  more 
fully  explained  the  details  of  the  violet 
party. 

" With  pleasure,"  he  answered,  "Com- 
mand and  I  obey." 

"  I  am  surprised  at  your  resources," 
she  said,  "  you  seem  always  to  have 
something  in  reserve.  What  made  you 
think  of  this  ?  " 

"  A  desire  to  reform  society,"  half  in 
je3t,  half  in  earnest.  "  What  these  so- 
ciety people  need  is  to  think  more  and 
dance  less.  To  live  on  moonbeams  and 
music,  compliments  and  ice-cream  is  ec- 
static; but  to  wake  up  in  the  bright  sun- 
light of   God's  day,  and  find   life  only    a 
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glittering,  intangible  foam  is  a  disappoint- 
ment, which  is  often  bitter  and  humiliat- 
ing." 

His  words  made  her  thoughtful  again. 
She  was  beginning  to  understand  why  he 
had  called  her  world  "  froth."  She  was 
half  afraid  of  this  self-reliant  genius,  who 
towered  above  the  society  men  of  her 
circle  like  an  intellectual  giant. 

The  next  few  days  found  them  much 
together.  This  accidental  discovery  of  a 
violet  party  quite  effectually  drew  away 
the  ennui  which  had  partially  seized  her 
in  the  previous  months,  and  she  was 
more  bright,  spirited,  self-conscious  and 
priucess-like  than  ever.  But  something 
in  the  ceaseless  unrest  which  pervaded 
her  showed  that  she  was  getting  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  problem  which  he 
had  half  unconsciously  set  before  her. 

When  her  evening  at  home  arrived 
she  was  exultant — triumphant.  She  felt 
sure  her  new  venture  would  be  a  success. 
There  were  violets  everywhere.  Their 
fragrance  filled  the  rooms.  From  tiny, 
silver  fountains,  sparkling  sprays  of  vio- 
let perfume  fell,  and  the  air  was  rendo- 
lent  with  the  incense 

Ah  Foo  was  in  his  glory.  He  stood  at 
the  door  of  the  drawing-room,  and  as  each 
guest  passed  in  handed  them  the  insignia 
of  the  occasion — a  bunch  of  the  odorous 
flowers.  He  was  spotles3  in  the  clean 
linen  and  broad-cloath,  and  performed 
his  office  with  the  gravity  of  a  judge. 

"  Heap  flower — much  nicee — Melican 
man  likee — "  was  all  his  comment  when 
his  duties  were  over.  His  face  was  im- 
pertuable,  his  manner  the  perfection  of 
stolidity. 

He  might  have  been  a  wooden  autom- 
aton, but  Ora  who  overheard  his  remark 
was  pleased.  It  gave  her  a  certain  sat- 
isfaction to  know  that  even  her  almond 
eyed  servants  noted  the  pleasure  of  her 
quests. 


A  few  of  the  fragrant  flowers  were 
fastened  at  her  throat,  that  was  all. 
She  never  wore  flowers  or  diamonds  in 
her  hair.  She  was  too  proud  of  its  gol- 
den sheen  to  mar  its  classic  effect. 
Without  being  supremely  beautiful,  Ora 
Cameron  was  an  ideal,fascinating  woman. 
Decked  in  jewels  and  laces  she  was  yet 
disdainful  of  them.  Surrounded  by 
riches  and  glittering  splendor  she  accept  - 
ed  them  with  indifference.  All  of  which 
made  her  more  splendid  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  worshiped  her.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  her,  surrounded  as  she  was  by 
magnificence  and  hemmed  in  by  lavish 
adoration,  that  hers  was  an  exceptional 
life,  and  that  the  accident  of  birth  alone 
had  given  her  the  palace  and  the  court 
in  which  she  had  ruled  all  her  life,  a 
despotic  sovereign. 

But  the  man  who  had  come  into  her 
life  in  the  last  few  months  was  gradually 
drawing  her  out  of  her  own  self-conscious- 
ness into  a  wider  circle,  and  sooner  or 
later  she  would  awaken  to  a  realization 
of  the  truth. 

The  evening  was  a  most  enjoyable  one 
Every  one  thought  so;  yet  they  all  won- 
dered how  they  had  become  interested 
in  the  subject  of  violets,  or  to  pore  for 
hours  over  old  books  and  half  forgotten 
poets  to  find  fitting  quotations  and  suita- 
ble poems.  Many  of  them  had  been 
surprised  to  find  how  much  attention  an- 
cient and  modern  writers  had  paid  to 
the  humble  violet. 

Even  Ora,  who  had  made  a  study  of 
the  flower  with  John  Deming  was  sur- 
prised at  the  amount  of  information 
which  poured  in  from  all  sides.  Several 
bright  essays  were  read,  favorite  poems 
recited  and  beautiful  songs  sung. 

The  titled  Englishmen  whom  Ora  had 
had  the  American    audacity  to   invite  to 
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this  informal  affair  were  delightfully  en- 
tertained. Evidently  they  were  amazed 
at  the  amount  of  brains  displayed  by  an 
aristocracy  which  their  English  egotism 
had  undoubtedly  pronounced  ' '  shoddy/  * 
At  the  refreshment  table  each  guest 
was  presented  with  a  violet  souvenir — a 
satin  card  embossed  with  perfumed  violets 
and  the  English  lords  seemed  rather  to 
treasure  this  dainty  trifle  as  a  remem- 
brance of  one  of  he  most  beautiful  Amer- 
icans they  had  ever  met.  But  eveu 
this  admiration  of  British  noblemen  was 
accepted  by  the  arrogant  heiress  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Her  sovereignty  was 
of  too  long  standing  to  be  overpowered 
by  the  graciousness  of  real  nobility  from 
across  the  waters. 

Ora  Cameron's  violet  party  was  pro- 
nounced a  success, and  she  was  radiantly 
triumphant. 

"  You  have  set  the  ball  rolling,"  said 
one  of  her  friends  to  the  fair  hostess. 
•'  Now  we  shall  have  flower-parties  with- 
out end.  What  a  world  of  botany  we 
shall  know  !" 

Ora  smiled.  "It  will  be  a  wise  step 
then,"  she  said,  unconsciously  imitating 
John  Deming,  "we  shall  think  more  of 
our  heads  and  less  of  our  feet.  And  why 
should  we  not  worship  the  fair  goddess 
Flora  as  well  as  the  exacting  Terpsi- 
chore r 

Over  the  face  of  John  Deming  who  over 
heard  the  remark,  a  smile  flitted.  To 
him  with  all  her  unconscious  egotism 
she  was  more  interesting  than  any  of  her 
sex.  He  began  to  think  the  fire  he  had 
lighted  was  more  than  smouldering. 

After  the  programme  of  the  evening 
was  over,  and  the  guests  were  enjoying 
themselves  in  the  fashion  which  pleased 
them  best,  Ora  and  John  Deming  natu- 
rally drifted  apart  from  the  others,  con- 
versing in  low  tones    as  they   walked  up 


and   down  the   wide  hall  that   traversed 
the  center  of  the  palatial  residence . 

Suddenly  she  drew  him  into  the  mu- 
sic room  which  at  that  moment  was  quite 
deserted. 

"  Mr.  Deming,"  she  said  quietly,  "  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you." 

He  waited  as  she  hesitated  scarcely 
knowing  how  to  proceed — then  she  con- 
tinued ha8tily,as  though  she  had  learned 
a  lesson  which  must  be  said  ere  her 
courage  gave  way. 

1 '  Forgive  me  that  outburst  of  temper 
the  other  morning,"  she  contiuued,  "I 
was  rude — unladylike;  I  am  very  sorry." 

It  was  his  turn  to  be  surprised.  With 
all  her  worldliness  and  arrogance,  how 
childlike  she  was — and  how  beautiful  I 
with  that  penitent  grace  upon  her  patri- 
cian face  and  her  superb  head  with  its 
gleaming  tresses  drooping  with  a  sudden 
meekness.  This  was  the  thought  that 
flashed  into  his  soul  breaking  down  the 
barriers  reared  by  her  pride  and  his  in- 
tellect. 

Something  in  the  sudden  uplifting  of 
her  dark  eyes — in  the  flash  of  colors  that 
swept  her  face  set  fire  to  the  passion  that 
was  vibrating  in  his  soul.  He  had 
smothered  it,  fought  with  it,  driven  it 
back  inch  by  inch,  but  in  that  moment 
it  burst  into  a  flame  which  was  beyond 
his  control. 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  her  and  drew 
her  into  the  bow-window  overlooking 
the  garden.  The  heavy  draperies  fell 
behind  them  and  they  were  alone,  with 
a  flood  of  moonlight  falling  all  about 
them.  ♦ 

"Ora  Cameron/'  he  said,  "  I  too> 
have  something  to  say  to  you.  This  is 
not  the  time — nor  the  place  in  which  to 
say  it.  I  know  it,  yet  I  dare  in  the  face 
of  your  anger  to  speak  the  truth." 

Her   white  hand    fluttered   in  his  firm 
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clasp,  yet  she  said  nothing. 

: '  You  would  be  less  than  woman  if 
you  could  not  divine  the  words  that  are 
coming,"  he  said.  "  Do  I  need  to  say 
that  I  love  you  ?" 

She  hid  her  face  away  from  him,  yet 
even  in  the  moonlight  he  could  see  its 
sudden  pallor.  He  checked  himself  by 
a  resolute  effort.  He  was  no  coward  to 
force  his  words  upon  her. 

"  I  am  mad/*  he  said;  "  forgive  me. 
I  recognize  the  difference  between  your 
life  and  mine.  We  live  in  different 
spheres;  it  would  be  folly  to  unite  them. 
Your  world  would  sneer  at  such  a  mes- 
alliance." 

"  My  world  !  You  have  just  taught 
me  of  what  little  consequence  that  world 
is.      Why  should  I  care  for  it  ?" 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  sudden  star- 
tled wonder.  Could  it  be  possible  that 
she  cared  anything  for  him  after  all  ?  In 
his  strugglee  with  self  this  possibility 
had  seemed  very  remote.  But  again  his 
sense  of  honor  came  between. 

He  dropped  her  hand  and  turned 
away.  "Perhaps  I  was  wrong,"  he 
said.  "There  is  a  wide  social  sea  be- 
tween us;  I  have  been  very  foolish — I 
will  go." 

"No  !"  she  lifted  her  head  and  looked 
at  him  with  her  proud,  imperious  smile. 
"You  shall  not/ » 

Being  a  princess  she  could  say  that. 
It  was  her  custom  to  command  and  to  be 


obeyed.     Had  she  been  weaker   his  own 
nobility  would  have  divided  them. 

In  her  eyes  he  had  risen  to  a  godlike 
statuie.  There  was  a  sudden  yielding  of 
her  life-iong  supremacy.  She  recognized 
her  master-spirit.  His  complete  mastery 
over  self,  his  proud  resoluteness  made 
her  eager  to  crown  him  victor. 

She  put  out  her  hand  and  he  took  it 
again,  pressing  it  to  his  lips.  Only  the 
fragrance  of  the  violets  was  between 
them,  and  how  fair  they  were  in  the 
white  moonlight  ! 

All  his  heart  was  aflame.  He  shut 
his  eyes  to  the  dazzle  of  jewels  and  laces 
about  her,  and  saw  only  the  graceful 
poise  of  her  classic  head  and  the  splendor 
of  love  on  the  fair,  uplifted  face.  The 
glamour  of  fabled  riches  flee  from  her 
soul  and  he  saw  only  its  warm  purity. 

"  Your  love  is  a  magic  talisman,"  her 
sweet  voice  whispered.  "  Will  it  deny 
me  liberty  from  a  world  which  you  >call 
"froth?" 

For  answer  he  pressed  his  lips  to  her 
own.  "  Let  your  world  and  mine  judge 
them,"  he  said.  "  The  sea  is  no  longer 
between  us." 

And  the  very  fact  that  she  was  happy 
afterwards  as  the  wife  of  John  Deming 
proved  that  he  had  made  no  mistake  in 
believing  her  above  this  world  of  fashion 
and  "  froth." 

Fanxie  Isabel  Sherrick. 
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UP  THE  RHINE. 


Bidding  you  good-bye  in  Brussels,  we 
crossed  the  borders  of  Belgium  and  Ger- 
many, and  bring  up  in  Cologne,  a  city  of 
the  latter  empire,  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  containing  about 
140,000  inhabitants.  As  we  ascend  the 
stairs  to  our  rooms  in  the  hotel  we  notice 
shelves  and  cases  on  each  floor  ornament- 
ed with  bottles,  and  soon  find  out  that 
the  thrifty  German  chambermaids,  under- 
standing the  tendency  of  people  to  wet 
their  handkerchiefs  with  cologne-water, 
keep  a  supply  on  hand,  and  have  the  art 
of  disposing  of  it  to  the  very  best  ad- 
vantage. Surely  nobody  would  come  to 
Cologne,  the  very  place  where  the  dis- 
covery was  made,  and  the  only  place 
where  the  genuine  can  be  got — and  that 
from  the  original  manufactory,  still  being 
carried  on  by  the  family  of  the  old,  orig- 
inal inventor  —  without  testing  its  fra- 
grant qualities. 

The  next  morning  (we  arrived  late  at 
night)  we  procured  a  guide,  the  only  one 
offering  his  services  being  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman, sans  teeth  and  very  enthusiastic 
and  garrulous,  so  that  when  he  mounted 
the  bows  of  our  vehicle,  alongside  the 
driver,  and  turned  toward  us  to  describe 
the  wonders  as  we  passed,  we  were  con- 
stained  to  put  on  our  rubber  coats  and 
raise  our  umbrellas  as  a  protection 
against  the  spluttering  and  splattering 
that  the  old  man  let  off;  his  voice  had 
become  quite  whiney  and  cracked,  so 
that,  altogether,  we  considered  him  quite 
in  one  with  the  antiquity  of  the  city, 
which  the  records  tell  us  was  founded 
A.  D.  50  by  Agrippina,  and  made  a  Ro- 
man colony.  Constantine,  in  308,  forti- 
fied it  and  built  a  bridge  across  the  Rhine. 


The  bones  of  the  Magi  are  also  here, 
brought  from  Constantinople  by  Empress 
Helena,  and  preserved  in  a  chapel  dedi- 
cated thereto  in  the  great  cathedral. 
This  cathedral  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  in 
the  world,  and  was  632  years  in  course 
of  construction,  being  completed  in  1880. 
Its  length  is  450  feet;  width,  201  feet; 
height  of  nave,  150  feet;  towers  (two) 
501  feet.  The  style  is  pure  Gothic,  and 
is  the  most  grand  and  imposing  structure 
it  was  ever  our  privilege  to  look  upon. 
In  the  war  of  1795  the  French  occupied 
it  as  a  stable  for  horses,  and  stored  it 
with  hay,  to  offset  which  act  of  desecra- 
tion a  bell  weighing  twenty-five  tons, 
cast  from  the  cannon  taken  from  them 
by  the  Germans  in  1870,  now  occupies 
its  post  of  honor  in  the  belfry.  The  ca- 
thedral contains,  if  you  credit  it,  shrines 
and  relics  as  old  as  the  hills  and  as  sa- 
cred as  the  shekinah — which  you  can 
see  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  have  the 
history  of  each  related  to  you  by  one  of 
the  priests.  But  the  most  remarkable 
case  of  this  kind  is  the  lot  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  church  of  St.  Ursula. 
Here  is  a  thorn  from  the  crown  of  the 
Saviour,  one  of  the  vessels  used  at  Cana 
of  Galilee  in  which  the  water  was  turned 
into  wine,  and  a  score  of  other  relics  in 
the  same  line.  But  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  is  the  bones  and  skulls  of  11,001 
virgins,  in  cases  or  nailed  up  to  the  walls 
in  ornamental  fashion,  or  distributed 
around  on  the  altars,  or  in  places  where 
they  can  be  inspected  or  prayed  to,  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  or  desires  of  the  vis- 
itor. The  story  told  of  the  gathering  of 
these  bones  and  skulls,  as  told  by  the 
priest,  was  that  St.   Ursula    was   a   mis- 
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sionary,  and  brought  11,000  virgins  who 
were  nuns.  These  nuns  were  wanted  in 
marriage  by  the  Huns.  The  nuns  would 
not  have  the  Huns,  so  the  nuns,  with 
the  saint  herself,  were  all  massacred. 
The  skulls  seem  to  be  chopped  into  with 
an  ax,  a  special,  long  chop  being  visible 
in  that  of  the  saint,  Ursula,  which  oc- 
cupied the  most  exalted  place  on  the 
altar.  Women  being  inquisitive,  my 
wife  asked  the  priest  how  they  knew, 
when  the  bones  were  dried  up,  which 
was  the  skull  of  St.  Ursula  from  the 
rest.  He  was  so  put  aback  by  the 
question  that  he  seemed  at  a  loss  for  a 
reply;  but  our  ancient  guide,  who  was 
on  the  ground  when  they  were  dried  up, 
came  to  his  rescue,  and  said  there  were 
writings  found  with  them  showing  which 
belonged  to  her.  This  was  so  satisfac- 
tory that  we  thought  best  to  take  it  all 
for  granted  thereafter,  and  simply  paid 
our  fee  and  took  it  all  in. 

The  streets  of  the  city  are  very  narrow, 
and  the  walls  which  fortify  the  place  very 
strong,  and  would  be  formidable  against 
any«foe,  if  modern  cannon  and  projectiles 
were  left  out  of  the  count.  Considering 
these,  the  less  pretentious  earthworks 
built  in  more  modern  times  are  much 
more  formidable  to  a  foe  who  should  de- 
sire to  get  a  foothold  in  the  city. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Peter  is  a  very 
fine  painting  by  Rubens  of  the  crucifix- 
ion of  Peter.  It  was  carried  off  to  Paris 
by  Napoleon  on  the  occasion  of  one  of 
his  triumphant  campaigns,  but  was  or- 
dered returned  by  the  allies  when  they 
held  their  convocation  in  that  city,  on 
the  retirement  of  Napoleon  to  Elba. 

I  neglected  to  say  in  the  proper  place  that 
Agrippina,  the  founder  of  this  city,  was 
the  mother  of  Nero,  the  Emperor  fiddler 
and  burner  of  Rome. 

The   river  here,  opposite   the   city,   is 


spanned  by  a  railroad  bridge  of  iron  and 
a  bridge  of  boats.  The  stone  bridge 
mentioned,  built  by  Constantine,  after 
standing  600  years,  was  removed .  The 
current  in  the  river  is  very  rapid,  and  the 
water  of  a  light  green  color,  about  30 
feet  in  depth  and  1,200  feet  wide. 

We  embarked  at  Cologne  for  May- 
ence,  in  the  morning,  on  a  river  steamer, 
the  distance  between  the  two  cities  be- 
ing 127  miles.  We  did  not  reach  our 
destination  until  10  p.  m.  The  wind 
was  dead  down  the  river,  accompanied 
with  showers  of  cold  rain.  The  day  was 
dreadful  for  comfort,  and  anywhere  but 
on  the  far-famed  Rhine  would  have  been 
productive  of  a  page  of  doleful,  dismal 
writing;  but  on  this  stream  you  must 
"never  mind  the  weather,"  because  go- 
ing up  it  is,  to  ordinary  mortals,  a  thhg 
that  only  happens  once  in  a  lifetime. 

The  scenery  has  been  written  and  swig 
about  by  tourist,  men  of  renown  and 
immortal  poets,  but  you  must  see  it  to 
take  it  really  in.  But  for  quiet,  lovely 
views  there  is,  to  my  mind,  more  en- 
chanting spots  on  our  own  Hudson.  But 
for  the  variety  of  the  grand  and  the  beau- 
tiful it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  anything  in 
the  wide  world  to  match  the  Rhine.  At 
some  points  there  is  hill  upon  hill,  until 
the  uppermost  hides  his  head  in  the 
clouds.  Almost  every  prominent  hilltop 
is  crowned  with  a  castle  of  ancient  re- 
nown, the  history  of  which  is  a  romance, 
and,  if  true,  wonderful  things  have  hap- 
pened on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Where 
no  castle  is  on  the  loftiest  peaks  there 
flutters  the  proud  flag  of  the  German 
Empire,  the  display  of  which  seems  to  be 
a  grand  feature  with  the  Germans  in  this 
region — perhaps  because  the  French  un- 
dertook to  make  this  river  the  boundary 
between  the  two  countries  and  failed. 

Then,  there  are  beautiful   slopes   and 
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valleys,  studded  with  villages,  churches 
and  castellated  mansions,  surrounded  by 
beautiful  foliage,  flowers  and  vines, 
among  which  are  seen  serpentine  walks 
and  drives  of  surpassing  beauty.  The 
little  wharf,  the  boat-house,  the  smart 
little  steamer  and  the  massive  mansion 
among  the  trees  tell  of  the  summer-seat 
of  some  nabob  with  money  to  spare. 
They  tell  us  that  the  well-to-do  of  other 
nationalities  than  Germany .  have  their 
country-seats  on  the  Rhine.  The  river 
receives  the  water  produced  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snows  in  the  Alps,  as  also  that 
produced  by  the  melting  of  370  glaciers, 
and  takes  in  the  product  of  2,700  side 
streams,  each  one  of  which  has  a  history 
and  a  name. 

At  early  morn  we  procure  another 
guide  and  a  conveyance  to  do  the  city 
of  Mayence,  which  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est* fortified  cities  of  Germany,  being 
surrounded  by  a  very  heavy  wall,  enter- 
ed by  gates  between  two  castles.  These 
having  become  obsolete,  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  earthworks   have   been   recently 


built  entirely  around  the  city.  It  con- 
tains a  population  of  ,60,000,  and  is  the 
Castellum  Magontiacum  of  the  Romans, 
founded  B.  O.  38.  It  was  here  that 
Constantino  saw  his  vision  of  the  cross. 
It  is  also  the  birthplace  of  Guttenberg, 
the  inventor  of  printing.  His  house  is 
shown  the  visitor  just  as  he  occupied  it 
in  his  lifetime.  There  is  also  a  fine  statue 
of  him  in  one  of  the  squares.  There 
is  a  monument  forty-five  feet  high,  erect- 
ed by  the  Roman  soldiers,  still  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation. 

At  12  m.  we  took  railway  for  Munich, 
and  arrived  there  late  at  night,  making 
the  trip  over  the  roughest  bit  of  railroad 
it  was  our  lot  ever  to  ride,  and  do  hope 
to  be  spared  the  affliction  of  such  an- 
other. 

For  fear  of  exasperating  the  editor, 
will  not  inflict  further  at  this  time,  but 
cannot  promise  not  to  prod  him  up  a 
little  in  another  letter  about  our  visit 
at  Munich  and  Paris  and  return  to 
England  and  the  United  States. 

Capt.  Goodall. 


VEGETATION  OF  THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 


Next  to  climate,  that  feature  of  a 
country  most  interesting  and  important, 
is  its  botany.  No  one  thing  so  enhances 
the  natural  attractiveness  of  a  region  as 
does  an  exuberant  vegetation;  while  the 
economic  value  of  any  section  is  made  or 
marred  by  the  character,  kind  and  quan- 
tity of  plants.  Indeed,  so  accurately 
does  the  native  flora  determine  the  pa- 
ternal soil,  the  water  resources  and  the 
prevailing  climate,  that  abounding  plants 
are  a  sure  index  of  the  extent  to  which  a 
country  cau  be  immediately  utilized  for 
residence  and  industry.  Temperature, 
moisture,  winds  and  other   meteorologic- 


al phenomena  have  their  records  written 
by  the  earliest  signal  service — the  size, 
tissue,  fruit  and  species  of  vegetable 
forms. 

The  high  annual  temperature  of  the 
Sacramento  valley  and  adjacent  moun- 
tain slopes,  the  almost  total  absence  of 
snows  from  the  plains  and  the  seldom 
occurrence  of  frosts  make  the  flora  pe- 
culiar in  some  respects  and  unusually  in- 
teresting. Some  annuals  of  other  clim- 
ates become  perennials  here;  certain 
plants,  growing  elsewhere  as  shrubs, 
develop  into  trees  when  transplanted  to 
the  valley;  a  few  edible  roots   acquire   a 
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woody  liber  in  place  of  the  usual  fleshy 
tissue.  A  greater  tendency  to  admixt- 
ure, among  plants  of  the  same  family 
growing  adjacent,  seems  to  exist.  Sever- 
al fruits  are  much  impaired  ,  in  quality, 
while  others  are  improved  in  size  and 
flavor.  Even  in  the  case  of  plants  con- 
fined entirely  to  the  valley,  two  things, 
moisture  and  altitude,  affect  marked 
differences  in  quality.  On  the  plains 
when,  after  the  winter  rains,  the  surface 
ground  loses  all  moisture,  few  plants 
survive  midsummer;  trees  seldom  grow 
at  all  on  the  elevated  and  dryer  portions. 
In  favorable  places,  along  the  streams, 
the  tree-growth  is  of  the  mo3t  modern 
sort.  Somewhat  above  the  foot-hill 
slopes,  where  the  deeper  ground  retains 
the  water  of  the  winter  rainfall,  or  re- 
ceives constant  renewals  from  the 
melting  snows  or  living  streams,  the  for- 
ests are  made  of  trees  of  splendid  growth, 
while  beneath,  the  ground  is  carpeted 
with  rich  native  flowering  plants.  The 
plains,  however,  are  not,  on  account  of 
the  dry  season,  valueless  for  pastures  or 
agricultural  use.  All  the  grains  yield 
well  under  proper  cultivation,  and  many 
grasses  and  other  plants,  valuable  for 
grazing,  mature  and  ripen  seeds  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  dry  season.  So  that, 
while  uncultivated  fields  appear,  to  East- 
ern visitors  especially,  to  be  parched  and 
barren,  they  are,  in  truth,  rich,  very 
often,  with  seed-laden  plants,  and  prove 
to  be  the  best  pasturage.  Much  of  the 
seed,  too,  in  the  chaff,  or  free,  falls  on 
the  ground  and  by  the  action  of  the 
winds  gathers  into  such  depressions  as 
>stock  tracks.  These  small  seed  depos- 
its prove  to  be  good  feeding  to  grateful 
flocks  till  the  rains  come.  Here  is  the 
mystery  of  fat  stock  upon  lean-looking 
field^,  as  remarked  by  travelers. 

It  is  interesting,  too,  to  recall  the  ap- 
parent inversion  of  the  seasons .  The 
November  frosts,  elsewhere  locked  iu  a 
fast  sleep,  deepened  bv  succeeding  snows, 
all  plant  life  and  for  all  winter  long;  here 
Nature,  at  the  bidding  of  the  fall  show- 
ers, spreads  a  mantle  of  green  over  the 
valley  fields,  and  things  live  and  grow 
most  at  our  coldest  season. 

A  treatment  of  this  subject  from  a 
strictly    scientific   stand-point  does    not 


seem  in  harmony  with  the  purpose  of  this 
work.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to  intro- 
duce such  matter  as  will  bring  the  prom- 
inent and  common  botanical  features  out 
to  a  reader  abroad.  The  following  sched- 
ule of  indigenous  plants  will  contain 
only  those  that  are  most  common,  or 
such  as  have,  at  least,  striking  and  pe- 
culiar parts.  It  will  be  in  giving  the 
useful,  cultivated  varieties,  the  aim  to 
indicate  the  character  of  the  region  in  an 
agricultural  view.  Therefore,  for  the 
most  part,  plants  lately  introduced,  and 
new  and  rare  native  species  will  be  omit- 
ted. 

Aside  from  the  large,  general  cultiva- 
tion of  wheat  for  home  use  and  exporta- 
tion, that  of  corn,  to  a  limited  extent, 
and  that  of  oats  and  barley  chiefly  for 
stock- feed,  few  others  of  the  small  grains 
are  grown  at  all.  It  does  not  come  with- 
in the  proper  scope  of  this  article  to  in- 
troduce relative  statistics,  and  it  must 
suffice  to  indicate  wheat  as  the  predomin- 
ating grain  harvested.  All  the  grains 
are  cut  at  an  immature  stage  for  hay,  as 
wheat,  barley,  oats  (wild  and  tame). 
For  the  same  purpose,  or  for  grazing, 
there  are  for  the  most  part,  the  clovers 
(Trifolium  pratense,  T.  tridentatum , 
T.  depauperalum,  and  numerous  other 
natives).  The  native  clovers  found  in 
this  county  and  the  adjacent  region  are 
above  twenty  in  number,  and  alone  form 
an  interesting  and  extensive  botanical 
study.  There  may  be  added  to  these 
general  classes,  sweet  clover  (Melllotus 
parviflora),  alfalfa  (Medicaio  saliva), 
bur  clover  (31.  denticulata),  the  poas, 
cheat  (Bromus  secalinus  and  B.  malis), 
vetch  (Vicia  saliva  and  V.  linearis), 
blue  joint  (Calamagroslis),  filaria  (Ero- 
dium  titular  ium,  E.  moshatum),  sev- 
eral varieties  of  setasia,  agrostis  and 
numerous  other  varieties  of  grasses. 

Of  a  very  extensive  flower-bearing 
class,  noted  for  flowers  only,  a  few  char- 
acteristic species  will  be  named.  This 
is  the  larger  division  of  the  botauic  field 
common  to  the  country  and  valley;  and 
to  the  botanists  by  far  the  most  attract- 
ive. The  expert,  however,  would  call 
the  attention  of  anyone  seeking  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  plant-life  of  the 
region  to  the  distinguishing  forms.    Such 
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forms  are  pretty  well  agreed  upon  for 
most  sections  and  For  our  county  and 
region,  may  be  about  as  follows:  Aris- 
tolocbia  (A.  umbellata  and  arenaria), 
honeysuckle  (Tonicera  involucrata), 
elder  (Sambucus  canadensis)  eechschol- 
tzia  (Coesp'dosa  and  donglasii),  ranun- 
culus (Aquatilus  alismaefolius  Califor- 
nica and  others),  snow  plant  (Sarcodes 
sanguinea),  violets  (V.  aurea,  \. 
ocellata,  V.  sarmentosa,  etc.),  larkspurs 
(Delphinium  simplex,  Californica,  and 
more — a  variety  with  yellow  flowers  in 
the  mountain  valleys,  east  side),  lilies 
( Washington  and  all  California  varieties), 
Spirea  arece folia,  tulip,  pond  lily  (Nu- 
phar),  pitcher  plant  (Darlingtonia,  Cali- 
fornica), tritiliaia,  Solomon's  seal  (Smila- 
cena racemosa), aqaWegm—  Columbine  (A. 
canadensis,  Leptoceras  crysantha,  Cal- 
ifornica, hyhrida,  etc.),  nemophila  (ln- 
sig?iis,  maculata,  etc.),  calandrinia 
menziesii  climbing  hyacinth  (brodiae, 
Californica),  Ehododeodron  Califor- 
nica, and  Convolvulvus  occidentalis.  This 
brief  mention,  while  scarcely  appreciable 
in  comparison  with  the  extensive  field, 
will  gerve  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
flowers  of  the  valley  and  adjacent  dis- 
tricts. Some  of  the  native  fruits  are 
plum,  cherry,  strawberry  (Fragaria 
r/iilienris  and  Californica),  service-berry 
(Amelanchier) ,  elder  (Sambucus),  huck- 
le-berry  ( Vaccineum  ovatum),  thimble- 
berry  (Rubus  nutkanus),  raspberry 
(R.  leucodermis),  blackberry  (R.  ur- 
sinus),  gooseberry  (Ribes  cijnosbati,  etc.), 
currant  (R.  aureum,  etc.) 

On  the  plains  and  along  most  streams, 
even  at  considerable  altitudes,  the  oak, 
of  numerous  kinds,  is  abundant.  The 
white  oak  (Quei^cus  alba)  of  California 
is  very  inferior  to  the  same  tree  in  a 
colder  climate.  The  California  tree  is  fit 
for  fuel  only,  while  the  Eastern  tree  is 
the  most  reliable  lumber  for  strength  and 
lasting  qualities.  Several  varieties  of 
the  live  oak  (Q.  vireus)  abound  near 
moiet  places.  Q.  falcata,  Q.  nigra,  Q. 
rubra  .and  other  kinds  are  generally 
found . 

But  the  royal  family  of  trees,  royal  in 
all  respects — splendid  growth,  beauty, 
line  lumber  properties — is  the  cone-bear- 
ing order.     Peers   and   dukes   in    other 


lands  they  rise'  here  to  the  supreme  dig- 
nity of  monarebs.  The  Sequoias  hold 
the  first  place  among  all  the  grand  for- 
ests of  the  world.  Outranking  all  the 
other  brotherhood  of  trees  in  majestic 
height,  they  also  furnish  an  incomparable 
quality  of  lumber;  light,  durable,  of  fine 
finish,  easily  worked,  it  takes  a  place  at 
once  in  any  market  as  a  most  desirable 
wood. 

There  are  cut  and  marketed,  in  this 
portion  of  the  State,  several  kinds  of 
pine*  Among  these  the  best  is  the  sugar 
pine  (P.  Lambertiana,  three  varieties). 
Splendid  as  a  forest  tree,  it  gives  a  light- 
colored,  soft,  lasting  lumber,  for  which 
there  is  always  ready  sale  at  high  figures. 
The  sugar  pine  is  not  unfrequently  fix 
to  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  in  height.  Another 
white  pine,  the  r.  Strobus,  also  occurs 
and  yields  a  valuable  lumber.  Several 
yellow  pines  largely  compose  our  forests, 
and  numerous  pitch  pines  everywhere 
abound  along  the  foot-hills  and  moun- 
tains .  Among  the  latter  the  P .  ponder- 
osa  is  a  tree  of  striking  beauty,  and  is 
much  transplanted.  There  may  be  men- 
tioned, also,  Menzies'  spruce,  Douglas' 
spruce,  Balsam  fir,  and  Silver  fir.  The 
Taxas  and  the  Juniper  are  represented. 
The  Torreya  occurs  as  the  California 
nutmeg,  and  the   cedars  are  in   variety. 

The  pine  family  is  thus  represented  by 
forms  from  the  shrub  to  the  loftiest  tree, 
giving  us  our  vast  forests,  a  large  indus- 
try and  a  rich  material  for  all  building 
purposes.  None  can  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  large  dominion  of  the  order, 
and  the  admirer  of  Nature's  mute  arm- 
ies always  feels  like  tribute-making  in 
the  presence  of  these  conquerors  of  sea- 
sons and  centuries. 

Not  the  least  important  part  of  the 
subject  is  the  adaptability  of  the  Sacra- 
mento valley  for  the  introduction  and 
successful  cultivation  of  semi-tropical 
plants.  The  orange  has  been  grown  for 
years  at  places  even  in  the  north  end  of 
the  valley,  but  it  was  not  till  recently 
that  attention  has  been  attracted  toward 
maturing  the  fruit  for  use.  Recent  trials 
show  that  the  cultivation  of  the  orange 
and  lemon  may  become  a  source  of 
profit   to   horticulturists.     For    domestic 
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use  large  quantities  of  figs  are 
yearly  gathered,  and  it  is  found 
that  the  trees  are  among  the  mrst 
valuable  ornamental  shade  trees  grown. 
The  almond  does  well  anywhere  inside 
the  snow  line,  and  large  shipments  are 
now  made  from  orchards  in  various  por- 
tions of  the  valley  counties.  It  is  found, 
too,  that  all  the  finer  varieties  of  French 
and  German  grapes  grow  readily  and 
mature  a  large  and  profitable  fruitage, 
and  the  manufacture  of  vast  quantities 
of  fine  wines  and  raisins  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time. 


There  remain  some  useful  plants  to  be 
experimented  with.  It  is  claimed  that 
cotton  and  sugar-cane  can  be  cultivated 
profitably  here.  It  is  yet  to  be  shown 
just  what  can  be  don?.  Fine  looking 
cane  has  been  grown  by  Mr.  Dale,  near 
Red  Bluff,  but  no  attempts  were  made 
to  put  it  to  use.  The  olive  appears  to 
stand  the  climate  well  and  other  small 
sub-tropical  and  tropical  fruits  have  been 
cultivated  to  fruit-bearing  with  good 
prospects  in  favor  of  more  extensive  suc- 
cess. 

E.  S.  Gans. 


STANFORD'S    RANCH. 


"The  rosy  finger  of  the  dawn"  was  ting- 
ing the  eastern  sky  and  causing  the  distant 
snow-capped  mountains  to  glow  in  beauty 
like  the  gates  of  Paradise;  stars  still  twink- 
led over  head,  and  the  waning  moon  hung 
pale  and  wan  in  the  west,  as  a  reporter  of 
the  Red  Bluff  Sentinel  alighted  from  the 
early  train  at  the  little  town  of  Vina.  Quiet 
reigned  everywhere,  and  the  faint  light  that 
twinkled  here  and  there  through  the  semi- 
darkness  showed  that  some  of  the  residents 
were  early  risers.  Vina  is  not  a  large  town, 
but  it  does  a  good  business.  Last  season 
over  $175,000  worth  of  dried  fruit  alone  was 
shipped  from  there;  and  the  amount  of 
green  fruit  furnished  the  world  from  that 
point  is  something  remarkable.  It  is  also 
a  grain  depot.  The  26,000  sacks  of  barley 
raised  on  Stanford's  raech  alone  is  not  an 
unimpoitant  item.  The  Sentinel  reporter 
further  says: 

We  met  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Gov.  Stanford's  ranch,  who 
kindly  inv,ted  us  to  look  over  the  vineyard, 
which  we  gladly  accepted  and  walked  over 
to  his  dwelling  house.  Instead  of  one 
house  there  were  twelve  or  thirteen  other 
buildings  clustered  together  like  a  small 
village.  The  warehouse,  about  250  feet  in 
length,  contains  the  barley  crop,  over  25,- 
oco  sacks.  The  wine  cellar  (cellar  in  name 
only)  contains  thirty  monster  casks,  with  a 
capacity  of  1,200  gallons  each,  in  which  the 
wine  is  stored  or  "cured"  until  it  is  distilled 
or  ready  for  shipment,  which  is  generally 
two  years.  These  thirty  casks  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  vintage  of  seventy-five  acres. 


There  is  also  a  long  building  which  con- 
tains the  apparatus  for  crushing  and  press- 
ing the  grapes,  and  distilling  the  wine  into 
brandy.  Then  there  is  the  horse  barn, 
about  300  feet  in  length;  the  cow  barn,  the 
quarters  for  the  little  army  of  men  employ- 
ed in  the  vineyard,  and  the  Superinten- 
dent's office,  besides  several  small  dwell- 
ings and  other  small  buildings.  The  house 
in  which  Mr.  Smith  and  family  reside  is  an 
elegant  and  roomy  mansion,  finely  fitted 
up  and  furnished.  In  the  yard,  which  is 
inclosed  by  a  stylish  .picket  fence,  are 
numerous  beds  of  flowers  on  either  sides 
of  the  neat  gravel  walks,  and  a  majestic 
live  oak,  a  veritable  "monarch  of  the 
woods'"  which  with  its  widely  spreading 
arms  of  den.se  foliage,  affords  a  cooling 
shade  and  protection  from  the  scorching 
rays  of  a  summer's  sun.  Everything 
around  the  houses  and  stables  is  scrupu- 
lously neat,  and  it  is  apparent  to  the  most 
carnal  eye  that  here,  at  least,  order  is  con- 
sidered Heaven's  first  law. 

From  the  buildings  we  went  out  to  the 
old  vineyard,  which  comprises  some  75 
acres.  Here  we  found  a  group  of  China- 
men, all  busily,  engaged  in  pruning  the 
vines.  The  vines  are  trimmed  quite  close, 
leaving  only  two  buds  to  a  spur,  and  from 
10  to  12  spurs  to  a  "stand."  The  "Old 
Mission"  is  about  the  only  variety  of  grape 
grown  in  this  portion  of  the  vineyard,  and 
the  "stocks"  stand  2  and  3  feet  high,  which 
Mr.  Smith  says  is  too  high,  14  inches 
being  a  more  preferable  length.  These 
vines  were  not  properly  pruned  during  the 
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first  years  of  their  growth;  they  were  al- 
lowed to  make  too  many  branches,  and  to 
prune  them  now  is  a  task  requiring  a  good 
judgment  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
business.  Suckers  are  generally  cut  out, 
though  sometimes  a  strong  one  is  trimmed 
to  2  buds  and  left.  Superfluous  growth  is 
not  encouraged.  The  original  old  vine- 
yard comprises  about  two  acres,  and  was 
planted  thirty  years  ago.  Peter  Lassen 
br  oughtthe  vines  from  Los  Angeles,  who 
made  the  trip  on  horseback,  and  whose 
name  is  borne  by  a  snow-capped  moun- 
tain peak  and  a  county  of  the  state.  They 
were  the  first  grapes  planted  in  this  part 
of  the  state,  now  measuring  from  6  to  8 
inches  in  diameter,  and  are,  apparently, 
as  thrifty  and  full  of  life  and  vigor  as  when 
their  former  owner  watched  their  first 
leaves  unfold  or  rejoiced  in  their  first  crop. 
Joining  the  old  vineyard  on  the  south  is 
an  orchard  of  about  25  acres,  containing 
an  assortment  of  choice  fruit  trees,  five 
acres  of  which  are  a  good  variety  of 
peaches.  These  trees  are  quite  old,  and 
for  several  years  had  not  been  irrigated, 
having  apparently  "outlived  their  useful- 
ness." Last  spring,  Mr.  Smith,  as  an  ex- 
periment, turned  the  water  upon  them. 
The  trees  seemed  to  renew  their  youth 
and  bore  an  immense  crop  of  fine  peaches. 
The  other  portion  of  this  orchard  contains 
cherries,  pears,  apricots  and  principally 
apples.  We  never  saw  trees  in  a  better 
condition. 

While  we  were  walking  through  the 
orchard,  we  met  China  Joe,  one  of  the 
characters  of  the  ranch,  who  takes  care  of 
the  poultry.  He  proffered  us  a  couple  of 
cigars,  which  we  accepted  with  thanks. 
He  grinned  appreciatingly  when  Mr. 
Smith  told  us  his  name  and  gave  him  a 
few  words  of  commendation.  Mr.  Smith 
is  kind  to  all  his  men,  and  as  a  result  they 
do  more  and  better  work,  and  seem  to 
revere  him  almost  as  much  as  their  deity 
"Joss." 

Leaving  the  "Old  Vineyard"  and  or- 
chard we  come  to  the  new  vineyard  con- 
taining 2,500  acres — larger  than  any  other 
vineyard  in  the  world;  in  fact,  as  large  as 
any  three  vineyards  in  Europe.  Some  of 
the  most  noted  vineyards  in  the  Old  World 
have  an  area  of  only  40  or  45  acres,  while 
one  of  100  acres  is  considered  very  large. 
Of  the  2,500  acres  planted  to  vines,  1,000 
acres  were  set  in  the  Spring  of  '82,  and 
1,500  in  the  Spring  of '83.  It  is  laid  out 
into  blocks  152  feet  in  width  by  552  feet  in 
length  separated  by  alleys  running  north 
and  south,  16  feet  wide,  and  avenues  run- 
ning east   and   west.     In   the  north  1,000 


acres  of  the  vineyard  these  avenues  are  32 
feet  wide,  while  in  the  1,500  acres  com- 
prising the  south  part  they  are  40  feet  in 
width.  Every  avenue  serves  as  an  irriga- 
ting ditch,  and  we  understand  are  to  be 
lined  on  either  side  with  fruit  trees.  The 
blocks  are  laid  out  parallel  with  the  rail- 
road, which  runs  through  the  ranch.  The 
varieties  of  grapes  planted  here  are  the 
"Black  Don,"  "Burger,""Black  Burgundy," 
"Hanstrillo,"  "Charbouneau,"  "Zinfandel," 
"Blau  Elben,"  "Black  Malvoise,"  "Verdal" 
"Trousseau,"  "Chargre,"  "Poulsard,"  "Le- 
noir," "Herbemont,"  and  a  few  less  noted 
varieties.  Of  these  the  "Trousseau,""Char- 
bouneau"  and  "Herbemont"  are  used  for 
port  wine,  the  "Zinfandel"  for  claret  and 
the  "Berger"  for  white  wines.  We  were 
told  that  Gov.  Stanford  had  given  orders 
to  plant  2,000  acres  more  in  1885.  Ground 
for  this  purpose  is  now  being  prepared. 
The  vines  for  re-setting,  and  for  setting 
out  new  tracts  are  raised  on  the  ranch, 
about  one  and  one-half  miles  northeast  of 
Vina,  where  we  found  18  or  20  "celestials," 
with  their  hot  tea  near  by  on  a  charcoal 
fire,  taking  up  the  young  vines,  trimming 
them  and  burying  the  pruned  vines.  The 
branches  thus  cut  off  are  themselves  divi- 
ded into  cuttings  about  14  inches  long  and 
"heeled  in"  until  warm  weather,  when  they 
are  planted  out  in  nursery  rows.  In  plant- 
ing the  vines  in  the  vineyard,  a  straight 
wire  1 60  feet  long  is  divided  into  eight  feet 
lengths  by  buttons.  Four  of  these  are  used 
on  each  block,  and  four  men  to  a  line. 
This  gives  each  man  five  vines  to  set,  ma- 
king quick  and  sure  work.  It  is  impossible 
to  make  a  mistake.  Mr.  Smith  informed 
us  that  of  the  vines  set  on  the  1,500  acres 
last  Spring  85  per  cent,  lived. 

After  a  drive  through  the  vineyard,  we 
were  taken  to  the  head  of  the  main  irriga- 
ting ditch,  some  three  and  a  half  miles 
northeast  of  Vina.  This  ditch,  which  was 
surveyed  by  H.  E.  Shuckleford,  of  Red 
Bluff,  is  a  marvel  of  engineering  skill. 
Part  of  the  way  it  runs  through  a  tough 
conglomerate,  which  must  have  required  a 
vast  outlay  of  labor  and  money  to  excavate 
The  main  ditch  running  to  the  vineyard, 
through  Vina,  is  five  miles  long.  That  por- 
tion through  Deer  Creek  and  Vina  is  15 
feet  on  the  bottom,  with  a  slope  of  one  to 
one  in  earth  and  one-quarter  topne  in  rock 
The  grade  is  .076  per  100  feet,  or  four  feet 
to  the  mile.  Its  capacity  is  80,000  gallons 
per  minute,  or  7.3oominers,  inches  (at  2.5 
feet).  The  lower  ditch,  for  a  mile,  runs  20 
feet  on  the  bottom,  with  a  slope  of  one  and 
one-half  to  one,  the  balance  of  the  way  it 
is  30  feet    on  the  bottom    with  the    same 
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slope,  one  and  one-half  to  one.  There  are 
1 8  or  20  six-foot  ditches  (avenues)  running 
the  entire  width  of  the  vineyard,  and  a  15 
foot  branch  starts  from  the  main  ditch  at 
a  point  about  a  mile  above  Vina,  and  runs 
in  a  westerly  course  past  the  house  and 
waters  the  north  end  of  the  vineyard.  The 
branch  has  a  slope  of  three  feet  to  the  mile. 
On  the  main  ditch  we  noticed  that  all  the 
earth  taken  out  north  of  Vina  was  piled  up 
in  a  levee  on  the  east  bank  to  protect  the 
vineyard  from  an  overflow  of  Deer  Creek. 
The  ditch  is  protected  at  the  head  by  two 
massive  gates,  one  of  them  constructed 
with  heavy  blocks  of  granite  cemented  to- 
gether. They  look  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand the  force  of  all  the  water  that  could 
get  into  the  creek.  Should  a  break  occur 
during  high  water  it  would  flood  the  vine- 
yard and  ruin  it.  The  five  miles  of  ditch 
was  commenced  in  the  Fall  of  1881  and 
completed  in  the  Spring  of  '82. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Shuckleford 
we  are  enabled  to  give  our  readers  the  fol- 
lowing estimate  of  the  work  and  cost  of 
the  system  of  ditches  on  the  ranch: 

EXCAVATING. 

Cubic  yards. 

Rock.... 5jioo 

Hardpan 1,186 

Gravel 760 

Earth 130,400 

Total  137,446 

Fluming,  500  feet;  two  head-gates,  wood 
and  granite;  nine  large  gates  and  over  100 
small  gates;  cost  of  above  $30,000;  ditch- 
ing for  Alfalfa,  back  of  Vineyard,  $4,000; 
for  Alfalfa  on  a  portion  of  ranch  north  of 
Deer  Creek  $7,000. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Vineyard  ditches $30,000 

First  Alfalfa  field 4,000 

Second    "        " 7,000 


Total 


$41,000 


The  crop  of  the  vineyard  for  this  year 
was  sold,  and  no  wine  was  made.  There 
were,  however,  29  cases  of  prime  brandy 
manufactured.  The  brandy  distilled  here 
is  pronounced  by  judges  the  best  made  in 
California. 

Gov.  Stanford  is  the  happy  owner  of  some 
of  the  finest  thoroughbred  cattle  on  the 
Pacific  coast  or  in  the  United  States. 
They  comprise  a  herd  of  19  Ayrshires  and 
17  Holsteins.  We  were  shown  these  cat- 
tle, but  as  their  names  and  pedigrees  had 
not  arrived  we  cannot  at  present  give  a  full 
description  of  them.  At  the  head  of  the 
Holsteins  is  the  celebrated  three-year-old 
bull  "Ajax,"  one  of  the  finest  animals  it 
was  ever  our  good  fortune  to  behold. 
"General  Sherman"  heads  the  Ayreshires. 
Though  small,  these  cattle  have  no  superi- 
ors for  milk. 

There  is  quite  a  number  of  the  Govern- 
or's fine  horses  kept  on  the  ranch,  among 
which  is  a  half  brother  to  "Bonita;"a  beau- 
tiful pair  of  "Don  Victors;"  a  half  brother 
of  the  famous  "Occident,"  who  possesses 
many  of  the  peculiar  traits  of  his  famous 
relative.  Besides  these  there  are  "Palo 
Altos"  and  horses  of  other  noted  breeds. 

Scattered  over  the  ranch  are  several 
stately  oak  trees,  of  which  Gov.  Stanford 
is  very  fond,  and  he  has  given  orders  that 
none  of  them  shall  be  cut  down.  They 
add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  farm.. 

The  entire  property,  including  the  vine- 
yard,agricultural  and  pasture  (red)  lands  is 
8x20  miles  in  area.  Of  this  there  are  12,- 
000  acres  of  good  tillable  land.  The  ranco 
is  divided  into  two  portions — the  fruit 
growing  and  agricultural,  Mr.  Smith  is 
the  "General  Superintendent"  of  both  di- 
visions, and  under  his  excellent  manage- 
ment everything  is  done  with  the  regularity 
of  clock-work.  He  is  the  "right  man  in 
the  right  place."  Under  him  are  two  over- 
seers, one  man  for  the  fruit  division  and 
W.  H.  Robertson  of  the  agricultural. 
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A  patter  of  feet 

On  the  chamber  stairs, 

A  flutter  of  robes 

Like  a  bird's  soft  wings, 


An  opening  of  doors 
Then  a  merry  shout, 
And  this  is  the  song 
The  children  sing. 


AMONG  THE  CORN  FLOWERS. 
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*'How  art  thou  fallen,    Lucifer,    Star  of 
the  Morning." 

So  beautiful  was  Hesperus,  brother  of 
Atlas,  that  the  lovely  star  of  eve  was 
called  after  him.  The  same  planet, 
when  it  appeared  as  a  morning  star,  was 
called  Phosphorus  and  Lucifer,  each  sig- 
nifying "The  bearer  of  Light,"  degrad- 
ed, alas,  ia  these  modern  and  material- 
istic days  to  be  the  appellation  of  parlor 
matches. 

Pythagoras  is  reputed  to  be  tjie  first 
who  pointed  out  the  identity  of  Hesper- 
us and  Lucifer. 

Ridloff,  iu  a  work  entitled  "Zertrum- 
merung  der  groseen  Planeten  Hesperue 
und  Phaethon,"  (Berlin  1823)  advanced 
the  theory  that  these  two  planets  had 
been  shattered  respectively,  by  coming  in 
collision  with  some  heavenly  body,  con- 
ceiving the  present  planet  to  be  but  a 
portion  of  the  original  star,  and,  in  order 
to  enforce  this  doctrine,  deduced  from 
Scripture  the  well-known  passage  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  page. 

But  enough  of  this.  To  what  a  depth 
has  Lucifer  indeed  fallen,  when  modem 
science  and  criticism  can  analyze  his 
entity,  account  for  the  origin  of  the 
idea,  and  bid  him  farewell  as  unconcern- 
edly as  if  it  were  the  departing  orb  of 
eve. 

No  such  majestic  numbers,  sublime, 
marvellous  and  inimitable,  have  ever 
rolled  from  the  pen  of  mortal  as  those 
which  Milton  indited  respecting  Hell's 
monarch;  but  in  these  days,  so  far  re- 
moved from  that  modern  Hebraism  and 
Manichesism  which  two  centuries  ago 
prevailed  in  England,  we  are  able  to  give 
his  raison  d'etre,  to  narrate  his  history, 
and  observe  his  pDrtentous  shape  disap- 


pear beyond  the  verge  of  the  horizon. 

In  his  "Mythology  of  the  Aryan  na- 
tions,'' page  562,  Mr.  Cox  points  out  the 
fact  that  in  the  earlier  books  of  the 
Bible,  as,  for  example,  in  the  book  of 
Job,  "Satan  appears  among  the  minis- 
ters of  God;  but  in  later  books  we  have 
a  closer  approximation  to  the  Iranian 
creed  (of  dualism)  or,  in  the  words  of 
M.  Breal:  Sa'au  assumes  in  Zacharias, 
and  in  the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  the 
character  of  Ahriman,  and  appears  as 
the  author  of  evil.  Still  later  he  be- 
comes the  prince  of  the  devils,  the  source 
of  evil  thoughts,  the  enemy  of  the  word 
of  God.  He  tempts  the  Son  of  God; 
he  enters  into  Judas  for  his  ruin. 

"The  Apocalypse  exhibits  Satan  with 
the  physical  attributes  of  Ahriman;  he  is 
called  the  Dragon,  the  old  Serpent;  he 
fights  against  God  and  his  angels.  The 
Vedic  myth,  transformed  and  exaggerat- 
ed in  the  Iranian  books,  finds  its  way 
through  this  channel  into  Christianity. 
The  idea  thus  introduce  1  was  that  of  the 
struggle  betweeu  Satan  and  Michael, 
which  ended  in  the  overchrow  of  the 
former,  and  the  casting  for.h  of  all  his 
hosts  out  of  heaven." 

The  above  presents  in  the  form  of  an 
epitome  much  of  the  his:ory  of  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  truth  appears  to  be  that  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Hebrew  'race  S  itan 
was  not  only  regarded  as  one  of  the  min- 
isters of  God,  but  that  he  had  certain 
functions  as  such,  to  which  explicit  ref- 
erence is  made  in  the  etymology  of  the 
term  and  elsewhere. 

The  root  of  Satan  is  the  same  as  Sa- 
tan, signifying  "to  attack,  to  hate,  to 
lie  in  wait   for,"  but   the    fundamental 
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signification  is  to  inclose,  to  shut  up,  to 
fetter. 

There  is  something  of  the  imagery  of 
one  who  encamps  before  a  city  and  be- 
sieges it,  involved  in  this  etymology. 

The  root  also  is  to  be  found  in  other 
Semitic  dialects  as  well  as  in  the  He- 
brew. 

This  great  adversary,  therefore,  is,  to 
a  great  extent,  in  the  ancient  view,  the 
prosecutor  at  the  court  of  heaven. 

Thus,  Psalm  109,  vs.  6,  7;  "get  thou 
a  wicked  man  over  him  and  let  Satan 
(i.e.,  am  adversary)  stand  at  his  right 
band;  when  he  shall  be  judged,  let  him 
be  condemned,  etc."  Ohserve  also 
Zech.  iii,  1.  where  Satan  appears  as  an 
accuser  before  God.  We  have  also  in 
Rev.  xii,  10,  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 
idea,  "for  the  accuser  of  our  brethren  is 
cast  down  which  accused  them  before 
God  day  and  night." 

That  this  being  had  a  part  to  take  in 
subjection  to  the  Almighty  is  in  strict 
consonance  with  the  elder  Hebrew  phil- 
osophy which  regarded  God  as  the  author 
both  of  good  and  evil.  Instances  need 
not  be  multiplied  in  illustration  of  this; 
but  one  is  required,  to-wit:  the  hardening 
of  Pharaoh's  heart. 

Such  a  belief  is  a  mere  reflex,  or  rath- 
er it  is  an  evidence  of  that  intense  mono- 
theism which  became  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  this  strange  race,  for, 
according  to  their  belief,  if  God  was  the 
Creator  and  sustainer  of  the  whole  vis- 
ible and  invisible  universe  he  would  be 
willing  to  admit  no  rival  to  his  power, 
or  sharer  in  control,  and  the  fiend  who 
looms  up  in  later  times  in  such  gigant;c 
shape,  with  the  functions  of  the  Iranian 
Ahriman,  presents  but  a  slight  likeness 
to  the  important  angel  who  arrogated  to 
himself  the  ungrateful  and  thankless 
task  of  acling  as  prosecutor   before  the 


tribunal  of  the  Eternal,  and  as  a  slander- 
er of  his  betters. 

After  the  exile  Beelzebub,  who  in 
olden  times  was  known  only  as  an  idol, 
became  the  supreme  power  of  evil. 

We  must,  howevar,  go  far  back  of 
anything  yet  produced  herein  to  reach 
the  original  of  tbe  more  modern  idea. 

The  facts  of  language  carry  us  so  far 
back  in  human  life  that  we  may  clearly 
discern  man  as  a  very  infantile  being. 
Over  him  the  most  potent  influence  wfcs 
that  of  the  sun.  So  unformed  and  un- 
tutored was  his  mind  that  there  seemed 
to  be  no  connecting  link  between  the 
ideas  of  the  sun's  departure  and  its  re- 
turn. It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  also, 
that  man,  in  this  state  of  mental  infancy 
was  left,  upon  the  sun's  departure,  at 
the  close  of  day,  in  an  unhappy  stato. 
His  contrivances  for  obtaining  light  were 
few  and  imperfect,  and  his  principal  re- 
course was,  like  the  fowls,  to  take  refuge 
in  sleep. 

When  he  bade  adieu  to  his  brightest, 
best  friend,  his  simple  mind  was  con- 
vinced that  his  comforter,  his  joy  was 
strangled. 

He  had  observed  in  his  hunting  ex- 
pedition through  the  forests  that  tremen- 
dous serpents  seized  their  prey  and  slow- 
ly crushed  it  in  their  gathering  folds. 
This  metaphor  was  applied  to  the  daily 
death  of  the  sun-gcd,  who  was  stran- 
led  by  the  serpent  of  the  night — bitten  by 
Vritra,  the  biting  snake,  both  being 
really  the  same,  and  inimical  to  Indra, 
the  god  of  day. 

"Throughout  these  hymns  (the  Vedc) 
two  images  stand  out  before  us  with 
overpowering  distinctness.  On  ore 
side  is  the  bright  god  of  the  heaven,  as 
beautiful  us  he  is  irresistible;  on  the 
other  the  demon  of  night  and  dark- 
ness as   false  and  treacherous   as    he    h 
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malignant.  On  both  of  these  contending 
powers  the  Hindu  laviished  all  his  wealth 
of  speech  to  exalt  the  one  and  to  express 
hi»  hatred  of  the  other. 

"In  the  brief  and  changeful  course  of 
the  bright,  but  short-lived  sun;  in  his 
love  for  the  Dawn,  who  vanishes  as  he 
fixes  bis  gaze  upon  her,  and  for  the  dew, 
which  is  scorched  by  his  piercing  rays ; 
in  his  toil  for  creaturas  so  poor  and  weak 
as  man;  in  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  the 
beautiful  morning,  which  cheered  him 
at  his  rising;  in  the  sullenness  with 
which  he  hides  his  grief  behind  the 
clouds;  in  the  vengeance  which  he  takes 
on  the  dark  powers  who  have  dimmed 
his  glory;  in  the  serene  and  dazzling 
splendor  which  follows  his  victory;  in 
the  restoration  of  his  early  love,  who 
now  comes  before  him  as  the  evening 
twilight,  with  the  same  varying  network 
of  luminous  clouds,  there  can  be  no 
monotony."  Cox,  Mythology  of  the 
Ar.  Nations. 

So  through  all  ages,  and  among  all 
early  peoples  the  myth  of  the  sun  god, 
and  of  his  enemy,  the  serpent,  took  its 
course.  The  land  of  the  Hebrews  was 
not  exempt  from  its  influence,  and  in  the 
earliest  chapters  of  Genesis  the  latter  is 
observed  in  his  role  of  adversary. 

The  migration  of  these  myths  is  an 
interesting  study. 

Traces  of  this  particular  one  are  to  be 
found,  in  fact,  in  our  own  land,  even  at 
this  late  day.  In  a  certain  well  known 
and  popular  allegorical  ballet  entitled 
"Light  and  Darkness,"  which  has  been 
exhibited  throughout  the  United  States, 
the  male  character  representing  "Dark- 
ness," while  dressed  in  the  sablest  of 
robes,  has  figured  up  and  clown  his 
breast — probably  in  utter  unconscious- 
ness of  its  origin — a  gilded  representa- 
tion of  the  old  serpent   of  darkness,  the 


strangler  of  the  day  god. 

While  the  origin  of  the  idea  alone  ap- 
peari  to  be  contemplated  in  our  title, 
yet  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  pro- 
ceed and  observe  a  little  further  the 
course  of  this  meteor-like  creation  as  he 
wings  his  way  through  the  realm  of  his- 
tory, and  to  note  his  status  among  dif- 
ferent races  and  peoples. 

Nowhere  did  so  thorough-going  a  dual- 
ism prevail  as  among  the  ancient  Per- 
sians. 

The  Iranian  creed  divided  the  uni- 
verse between  two  opposing  powers,  Or- 
muzd  and  Ahrimau,  the  representatives, 
respectively,  of  light  and  darkness,  and 
under  the  banners  of  one  or  the  other 
every  human  being  must  range  himself. 
For  long  ages  the  contest  endures,  but 
at  the  expiration  of  almost  endless  cycles, 
the  power  of  light  and  goodness  van- 
quishes its  opponent. 

This  dualism  was  not  only  based  up- 
on physical  experience  in  the  regular  al- 
ternation of  night  and  day,  but  also  up- 
on the  observation  of  the  two  opposing 
forces  in  the  moral  world.  It  was  man- 
ifest thet  good  and  evil  existed  side  by 
side  upon  our  globe,  and  it  appeared  ob- 
vious to  the  dwellers  on  the  plains  of 
Iran  that  a  beneficent  deity  could  not 
be  both  good  and  evil.  Therefore  arose 
the  logical  necessity  for  a  representative 
of  vice  and  wrong,  who  should  contest 
the  sovereignty  with  a  justand  righteous 
deity,  and  it  accorded  with  the  eternal 
harmony  and  fitness  of  things  that  right 
should  prevail  in  the  end. 

It  seems  strange  that  this  clearly  de- 
fined dualism  nowhere  else  prevailed.  It 
did  not  in  India  or  Greece,  nor  did  it 
amongst  the  ancient  Germans. 

It  is  principally  to  be  observed  of  Lo- 
ki,  the  evil  genius  of  the  Norsemen,  that 
he  was  more  of  a  marplot  than    anything 
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else.  He  had  three  children,  however, 
who  were  cruel  and  hateful.  His  iden- 
tification with  the  ruler  of  the  night 
nevertheless  is  clear,  when  we  remember 
that  he  was  the  active  cause  of  the 
death  of  the  Baldr,  the   lovely  sun  god. 

The  Slavic  mythology  has  a  black  god, 
Zernibog,  and  Byelbog,  a  white  god. 
The  names  of  the  opposing  deities  are 
still  preserved  in  different  places.  But 
no  stress  is  to  be  placed  upon  any  dual- 
ism respecting  them.  It  is  not  controll- 
ing, at  least. 

There  are  legends  of  the  devil  in  Sla- 
vonic folk  tales  and  mythology,  but  that 
grim  and  gloomy  fanaticism  regarding 
him  which,  in  later  times,  characterizes 
the  Germanic  race,  especially  those  in- 
clined to  Puritanism,  who  enthusiastic- 
ally adopted  the  later  Hebrew  demon, 
was  unknown  among  the  more  Eastern 
people. 

Somewhat  of  a  diabolical  character  is 
attached  to  the  Domovoy,  the  house 
spirit  iu  Eastern  Europe;  but,  far  from 
being  regarded  with  horror  and  detesta- 
tion, he  is  believed,  with  some  satisfac- 
tion, to  live  behind  the  stove,  and  at 
times  to  indicate  the  approach  of  good 
luck.  In  fact,  he  is  now  the  chief  rep- 
resentative of  the  spirits  of  deceased  an- 
cestors. It  is  a  poor  family,  indeed,  in 
Russia,  which  cannot  have  its  own  de- 
mon. 

Mr.  Ralston,  in  his  '*  Songs  of  the 
Russian  People,"  says,  "  When  a  Rus- 
sian family  moves  from  one  house  to  an- 
other the  fire  is  raked  out  of  the  old  stove 
into  a  jar,  and  solemnly  conveyed  to  the 
new  one,  the  words,  '  Welcome,  grand- 
father, to  the  new  home,'  being  uttered 
when  it  arrives." 

Referring  to  the  Teutonic  race  again, 
Jacob  Grimm  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  amongst  the   race,  while  pagans,  no 


term  for  a  genuine  diabolical  being  exist- 
ed, and  Ulphilas,  the  Bishop  of  the  Goths, 
introduced  the  sinister  stranger  to  his 
people,  in  his  Bible  translations,  by  va- 
rious descriptive  terms. 

The  adjective  old  gradually  became 
an  epithet  of  the  evil  one,  as  in  "Old 
Nick"  (Icelandic  nykr,  a  fabulous  water 
goblin),  etc. 

To  our  mediaeval  ancestors,  the  per- 
sonality of  Satan,  as  is  well  known,  be- 
came very  vivid,  and  it  was  their  delight 
to  recount  how,  in  various  ways,  the 
saints  of  God  overcame  the  ancient  ene- 
my of  man .  No  story  was  more  accept- 
able to  the  Christian  Auglo -Saxons  than 
that  of  St.  Dunstan  and  the  devil.  The 
prince  of  evil  is  said  to  have  looked  into 
the  window  where  the  saint  was  at  work 
(for  he  was  a  smith)  trying  to  tempt 
him,  whereupon  St.  Dunstan,  with  his 
red-hot  tongs,  gripped  the  devil's  nose  to 
such  effect  that  the  fiend  had  to  roar 
with  pain;  "but  the  saint  held  him  fast 
until  he  promised  to  tempt  him  no 
more." 

Another  story  in  which  they  took 
great  delight  was  the  t{  Harrowing  of 
Hell,"  with  which  the  so-called  "  Mys- 
teries" are  filled.  There  is  a  short  one 
called  the  "  Coventry  Mystery,"  which 
consists  of  only  six  verses.  The  (e  Ches- 
ter Mystery'  on  the  same  subject,  how- 
ever, is  much  longer,  but  is  a  para- 
phrase of  the  apochryphol  Gospel  of  Nic- 
odemus,  from  which  the  following  vers- 
es are  taken: 

xvi.  1.  "  While  all  the  saints  of 
hell  were  rejoicing,  behold  Satan,  the 
prince  and  captain  of  death,  sa'd  to  the 
prince  of  hell:  2.  Prepare  to  receive 
Je3us  of  Nazareth  himself,  who  boasted 
that  he  was  the  son  of  God,  and  yet  was 
a  man,  afraid  of  death,  and  said,  My 
soul  is  sorrowful,  even  to  death. 
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xvi.  19.  "The  mighty  Lord  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  a  man.  20.  And 
with  his  invincible  power  visited  those 
who  sat  in  the  deep  darkness  by  iniquity, 
and  the  shadow  of  death  by  sin. 

xvii.  13.     "  Then  the  King  of  Glory, 

trampling  upon  Death,  seized  the  Prince 

of  Hell;  deprived  him  of  all  his  power." 

Avery  early  English   poem  upon    this 

subject  commences  thus : 

Alle  herkneth  to  me  nou, 

A  strif  wille  I  tellen  ou 

Of  Jesu  and  of  Satan, 

Tho  Jesu  wes  to  helte  gan 

For  to  fette  tkenne  his, 

And  bringen  hem  to  parais. 
There  are  two  or  three  engravings  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  middle  ages,  rep- 
resenting this  scene:  one  is  by  A.  Wie- 
rix,  after  B.  Pass,  representing,  (Hone, 
Ancient  Mysteries)  a  landscape  with  a 
view  of  the  earth  beneath,  containing  a 
semi-section  of  hell,  which  is  a  globe  di- 
vided into  four  parts: 

1.  The  devil  sitting  on  the  body  of 
Judas  in  the  center,  surrounded  by  a 
body  of  fire  containing  the  damned  in 
torment.  2.  The  compartment  surround- 
ing the  cen'er  is  the  name  of  Purgatory, 
with  its  inhabitants.  3.  The  next  circle 
is  the  limbo  of  infants,  whose  heat  seems 
to  be  less  fierce.  4.  The  outer  circle  is 
the  limbo  of  the  fathers,  to  which  Christ 
has  penetrated  from  his  grave,  with  a 
banner  surrounded  by  a  light  cloud  filled 
with  angels 

2.  A  fine  engraving  on  wood  by  Al- 
bert Durer,  15x10.  Christ  within  the 
porch  of  hell,  bearing  a  banner  in  his 
left  hand.  Adam,  who  holds  the  cross  of 
wood,  with  Eve  and  a  crowd  of  others, 
are  behind  him.  He  is  stooping  down 
to  receive  persons  who  are  grasping  his 
right  hand  from  a  dark  entrance.  A  furi- 
ous devil  is  striking  at  him  with  the  end 
of   a  pointed   staff,  from   a  square    hole 


above.  Hell  gates  lie  broken  on  the 
ground,  while  a  demon,  flying  in  the  air, 
blows  a  horn." 

"  The  ancients  represented  Christ  like 
a  mighty  champion  entering  the  territor- 
ies of  hell,  and  fighting  for  the  space  of 
three  days,  with  the  devil,  until  he  had 
broken  the  strength  of  his  malice.  God 
destroyed  his  power  and  force,  and 
brought  home  the  holy  souls  he  desired 
to  release." 

This  balief  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
second  century,  and  is  to  be  found  in  al- 
most all  our  ancient  literature.  "The 
Vision  of  Piers  Plowman"  also  contains 
much  of  it,  and  so  on  down  until  a  com- 
paratively late  period:  much  of  it  also  is 
to  be  found  in  the  early  "Christian 
Fathers,"  even  down  to  and  including 
Calvin. 

There  is  every  probability  that  the 
patron  saiut  of  England,  as  Mr.  Hone 
suggests,  should  have  been  St.  Michael, 
instead  of  St.  George.  The  legends 
about  the  latter  and  his  fight  with  a  hor- 
rible dragon,  appear  to  be  but  a  borrow- 
ing of  the  account  in  Revelation,  of  the 
contest  between  Michael  and  that  terri- 
ble creature. 

Thus,  Revelations  xii:  7-9:  "There 
was  war  in  heaven :  Michael  aTid  his  an- 
gels fought  against  the  dragm;  and  the 
great  dragon  was  cast  out,  that  old  ser- 
pent called  the  devil." 

Mr.  Hone  also  says:  "The  passage  in 
Jude  (v.  9)  is  in  these  words:  Yet 
Michael,  the  archangel,  when  contending 
with  the  devil,  he  disputed  about  the 
body  of  Moses,  durst  not  bring  agdinst 
him  a  railing  accusation,  but  said,  'The 
Lord  rebuke  thee.'  Michaelis  says  that 
the  whole  history  of  this  dispute  has  the 
appearance  of  a  Jewish  fable,  which  it 
is  not  very  easy,  at  present,  to  discover, 
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because  the  book  from  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  t*ken  by  the  author 
of  the  epistle  is  no  longer  extan*.  Ori- 
gen  found  the  story  of  Michael's  dispute 
with  the  devil  about  the  body  of  Moses 
in  a  Jewish-Greek  book  called  the  'As- 
sumption of  Moses,'  which  was  extant  in 
his  time,  though  it  is  now  lost,  and  he 
was  thoroughly  persuaded  that  Jude's 
quotation  was  from  it. 

The  Jews  imagined  that  the  person  of 
Moses  was  so  holy  that  God  could  rind 
no  reason  for  permitting  him  to  die,  and 
that,  nothing  but  the  sin  committed  by 
Adam  and  Ere  in  paradise,  which 
brought  death  into  the  world,  was  the 
cause  why  Moses  did  not  live  forever. 
Now,  in  the  dispute  between  Michael 
and  the  devil  about  Moses,  the  devil 
was  the  accuser,  and  demanded  the 
death  of  Moses." 


We  see  him  again,  therefore,  here  in 
his  ancient  role. 

If  it  has  been  said  with  truth  that  the 
belief  in  the  actual  existence  of  the  grim 
fiend  was  consonant  with  the  somewhat 
gloomy  spirit  of  the  Germanic  race  in 
the  middle  ages,  the  same  thing  may 
with  safety  be  averred  of  the  generality 
of  all  mediaeval  Christians.  The  sub- 
lime poem  of  Dante  gives  voice  to  this 
almost  universal  belief. 

The  vision  of  "The  Slanderer"  sweeps 
athwart  the  sky  of  all  the  ages  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  and  even  now  is  but 
sinking  below  the  line  where  earth  and 
sky  appear  to  meet.     And, 

"Satan,  with  thoughts  inflamed  of   highest 

design, 
Goes  on  swift  wings,  and  towards  the  gates 

of  hell 
Explores  his  solitary  flight. 


A  WINGLESS   BUTTERFLY. 


From  the   dense  shadow  of  a  moss-grown 

wall, 
I  saw  a  patient  worm  in  sunshine  crawl. 
The    time  was    near,  so    dear    to    creeping 

things — 
For  it  to  spread  its  shining,   golden  wings. 
Its  prison  cell  was  breaking,   soon   'twould 

upward  soar, 
To  crawl  supine  on  lowly  earth  no  more. 


But  lo!  a  stone  fell  from  the  crumbling  wall, 
And  crushed  the  worm  beneath  it  in  its  fall. 
Its  trembling  quiver  seemed  a  living  moan — 
I  stooped  in  pity  and  removed  the  stone ; 
In  agony  it  lay,  poor,  suffering  thing ! 
'Twould  ne'er  mount  the  air  on  tireless  wing, 
Or  starlit  nights  in  snowy  lilies  lie. 
Only  a  worm  'till  death,   never  a  butterfly, 
One  moment  plumed  to  soar,  the  next  to  die 


San  Francisco. 


Alice  Harriet  Dennison. 


Portrait  of  a  California  Girl. 


A  jagged  horizon  of  frowning  cliffs  against  the  blue  sky  !  Moun- 
tains to  the  east  and  west !  Mountains  to  the  north  and  south,  a 
mammoth  herd  of  mountains  all  crowned  fantastically  !  Through  the 
midst  of  this  native  wilderness  ran  a  narrow  cauon,  the  only  outlet  to 
the  great  world  beyond,  and  here  in  this  wild  spot  had  been  chosen  a 
place  for  a  habitation. 

From  the  stage  window,  Judge  Harville  glanced  out  at  the  bevy 
of  children  that  gathered  round ,  and  could  not  help  but  wonder  at 
the  refined  mother  of  the  group,  aud  ask  himself  what  fortuitous  for- 
tune had  cast  so  beautiful  and  delicate  a  woman  so  far  above  the 
level  of  civilization.  And  then  his  eye  had  been  caught  by  a  strange 
young  creature  by  his  side,  who  resembled  her  as  the  fawn  does  the 
deer-mother.  It  looked  like  a  child  that  was  masquerading  as  a  woman, 
dressed  in  matronly  style,  with  trained  skirts  and  ample  crinoline, 
but  showing  in  her  childish  face  and  undeveloped  form  the  marks  of 
extreme  youth,  and  yet  in  the  self-reliant  pose  of  the  head  and  utter 
unconsciousness  of  the  gazing  eyes  bent  upon  her,  waR  very  different 
from  the  preconceived  idea  of  the  child  who  stands  where  brook  and 
river  meet. 

She  was  dressed  for  traveling,  and  as  she  kissed  them  all  farewell, 
her  trunk  was  being  strapped  on  behind  the  stage  with  tremendous 
energy. 

"Is  she  coming  in  here?"  asked  one  of  the  passengers  with  enthu- 
siasm. 

"No,  she's  booked  outside  with  Dennis,  the  driver,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "She's  one  of  the  belles  of  Esmeralda.  You  wouldn't  think  it, 
would  you.  She's  only  fourteen,  but  she's  had  several  proposals 
already.  Women  are  mighty  scarce  in  this  part  of  the  country,  you 
know,  and  we  don't  let  'em  waste  much  time." 

"Good  bye,  Lorena,  good  bye  !"  cried  the  chorus  of  brothers  and 
sisters  as  she  mounted  up  the  wheel  and  into  the  high  ?eat  by  the 
driver,  and  they  were  off,  the  six  horses  prancing  gaily  down  the 
canon . 
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Judge  Harville  had  listened  amused  to  this  little  colloquy  and  at 
the  Half-way  House  where  they  stopped  for  dinner  he  took  a  closer 
look  at  the  girl. 

She  wore  a  string  of  pearl  beads  around  her  hair,  a  sailor  collar 
turned  down  in  the  neck  with  a  picturesque  knot  at  the  throat,  very 
full  gathered  skirts  over  a  large  crinoline,  and  a  saucy  little  brown 
felt  hat  like  a  boy's.     Certainly  she  was  all  out  in  her  clothes. 

In  the  city,  he  knew  the  ladies  affected  very  high  chokers,  and 
their  skirts  were  rather  slimpsey,  crinoline  having  been  dethroned 
for  some  time. 

Still  there  was  a  certain  sweetness  and  dignity  in  the  fresh  young 
face  that  was  very  attractive.  He  saw  her  eyes  glisten  as  he  took 
up  his  magnificent  fur-lined  coat,  and  knew  she  bad  never  seen  any- 
thing like  it  before. 

He  handed  her  into  the  coach,  for  it  was  now  growing  cold,  and 
found  her  the  easiest  place,  and  watched  her  fall  into  a  baby-like 
slumber.  The  night  was  bitter  in  its  frostiness,  and  the  shawl  around 
her  seemed  scarcely  heavy  enough.  Yery  lightly  he  drew  off  his 
otter-lined  garment,  and  put  it  around  her,  then  wrapping  himself  in 
a  blanket,  he  too  had  gone  to  sleep,  maintaining  meanwhile,  however, 
a  strong  grip  on  the  straps— those  kindly-provided  contrivances  to 
keep  passengers  from  mounting  roofward  at  odd  moments.  In  the 
grey  light  of  the  morning  he  saw  her  looking  at  him  with  an  amused 
yet  grateful  pair  of  eyes,  and  patting  the  soft  lining  with  evident  en- 
joyment. 

After  breakfast  they  fell  into  a  little  chat,  and  he  remarked  the 
change  in  the  landscape  around  them,  for  it  was  much  more  level 
and  open  on  the  road  to  Carson. 

"It  is  very  different/' she  replied;  "yesterday  it  was  like  home 
all  the  way,  nearly,  for  they  were  my  own  mountains,  my  very  own, 
but  I  don't  know  my  way  here,  at  all.  Which  way  are  my  moun- 
tains ?"  and  her  eyes  betokened  the  liveliest  interest. 

They  were  pointed  out  in  the  dim  distance  directly  upon  one  side, 
for  they  had  come  in  a  sort  of  semi-circle.  Air,  light  and  shade 
commingled  to  invest  them  with  a  royal  magnificence  of  color  from 
the  delicate  pearl  tints  to  rose  and  purple, and  behind  them  the  clouds 
lay  piled  like  another  succession  of  heavenly  peaks  till  the  eye  could 
scarcely  tell  where  earth  left  off  and  the  portals  of  the   sky  began. 

"Are  those  my  mountains?"  she  said  in  surprise.  "Why,  they 
are  more  beautifully  purple  than  any  of  them  and  I  have  always  been 
envying  the  far  away  mountains  for  being  so  lovely  and  hazy,  and 
there  all  the  time  my  own  mountains  were  just  as  purple  as  any  of 
them.     Doesn't  that  seem  funny  ?" 

He  was  much  amused  by  her  naive  remarks,  for  she  was  not 
afraid  to  talk  upon  any  theme  from  politics  to  poetry,  having  an  uu- 
usual  fund  of  information  upon  these  subjects,  and  showing  that  she 
had  grown  up  among  people  much  older  than  herself.  And  yet  the 
childish  idea  would  make  its  appeaiance  every  now  and  then,  giving 
a  most  unique  turn  to  the  conversation. 

The  stage  jolted  violently  over  the  rough  road,  and  they  fell  into 
silence  again.  The  rosy  cheeks  of  the  girl  seemed  to  whiten  out  as 
a  faintly  perceptible  odor  began  to  steal  on  the  air.  It  was  an  ill- 
defined,  suspicious  odor,  that  seemed  to  creep  upon  the  senses  insid- 
uously,  and  yet  not   give    the   slightest   cine   to  its  origin.     Being  a 
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man,  perhaps  it  made  less  impression  upon  Judge  Harville,  but  he 
saw  the  girl  evince  signs  of  the  greatest  discomfort. 

When  they  reached  the  place  for  changing  horses,  and  the  men 
got  out  and  stretched  their  limbs,  he  saw  the  girl  bend  forward  eag- 
erly, and  with  her  teeth,bite  the  string  that  fastened  a  great  demijohn 
of  whisky  to  the  side  of  the  stage,  put  it  under  her  shawl,  and,  at  an 
unobserved  moment,  pitch  it  out  the  window. 

He  smiled  to  himself,  at  her  resolution,  and  wondered  how  she 
would  make  it  straight  with  the  owner,  getting  back  into  the  stage 
with  renewed  interest  in  the  "child-woman,"  as  he  mentally  dubbed  her. 

She  sat  smiling,  wickedly  happy,  now;  the  color  had  come  back  to 
her  round  cheek,  and  she  had  a  sparkle  in  her  eye  that  told  of  her 
triumph.  Presently  the  owner  of  the  odorous  treasure  began  to  look 
for  his  demijohn.  In  a  few  moments  he  had  accused  the  man  next 
to  him,  which  was  resented  on  the  instant.  Words  followed  and  a 
row  seemed  imminent,  when,  all  at  once,  the  girl  laughed.  They 
looked  at  her  with  indignation. 

"I  took  it,"  she  said,  a  little  shame-facedly. 

"You?"  said  the  man,  astonished,  yet  doubtful. 

"Yes,  the  horrid  thing  was  making  me  sick  with  its  awful  breath, 
and  so  I  pitched  it  out)'*  her  whole  manner  breathed  of  defiance. 
Then  realizing  faintly  the  difficulty  she  had  gotten  into,  she  said, 
apologetically,  "Besides  it  was  good  of  me  to  keep  you  from  drink- 
ing it.  'Tisn't  good  for  you,  you  know  it  isn't.  Whisky  makes 
people  ugly,  and  if  you  hadn't  been  drinking  it  all  the  morning,  you 
would  laugh  and  call  it  a  joke .  Now,  wouldn't  he?"  She  appealed 
to  the  other  passengers. 

"Of  course  he  would!"  they  laughed  back. 

* 'Better  give  in  gracefully,  old  fel,"  said  one,  "you're  beat  this 
time." 

"Got  to  stand  the  drinks  next  place,"  said  another. 

"Oh,  bah!"  said  Lorena,  her  eyes  flashing,  "we  don't  want  any 
more  drinking.  That's  what  I  pitched  that  old  thing  out  for.  Can't 
you  brighten  up  and  be  nice  for  the  rest  of  the  trip?  Tell  me,  haven't 
you  some  nice  little  children?"  she  asked  interestedly  of  the  owner  of 
the  lost  treasure. 

"Yes,"  said  the  man,  rather  sullenly. 

"How  many?"     her  voice  was  eager. 

"Three,"  was  the  reply,  less  sullen. 

"Oh!  have  you?  Boys  or  girls?" 

"Two  boys  and  a  girl,"  replied  the  man,  looking  at  her  curiously. 

"We  have  three  of  each  at  our  house,  and  I  have  just  the  sweetest 
baby  sister  in  the  world,"  said  the  girl,  joyously. 

Judge  Harville  looked  upon  her  with  a  new  interest;  she  was  cer- 
tainly an  odd  little  child-woman,  with  so  much  maternal  affection  in 
her  nature.  In  a  few  moments  she  had  found  out  the  names  of  all 
the  children  belonging  to  the  fathers  there,  and  made  a  remark  on 
each;  then  turning  to  him,  she  asked,  artlessly,  "What  are  your 
children's  names?" 

Judge  Harville  was  taken  by  surprise.  He  was  not  over  thirty 
years  of  age,  was  brown  haired  and  brown  bearded,  and  felt  himself  a 
very  young  man  for  the  honors  he  had  received.  That  he  should 
impress  any  one  as  the  father  of  a  family  struck  him  incongruously. 
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"I'm  almost  afraid  to  tell  you"— he  hesitated,  yet  in  spite  of  him 
self,  he  smiled. 

"Why?"  she  asked,  emphatically. 

"Because  I  haven't  any."  Everybody  laughed,  even  Lorena 
herself,  and  good  nature  was  immediately  restored. 

The  rest  of  the  stage  ride  was  pleasant  enough,  and  Tudge  Harville 
found  himeelf  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  asking  the  bright  little 
Lorena  where  she  was  going  to  stop  in  San  Francisco,  which  she  had 
inadvertently  referred  to  as  her  destination.  But  there  was  a  certain 
dignity  underneath  all  that  childish  presumption  and  chattiness  that 
made  him  hesitate.  And  when  they  arrived  at  Carbon,  he  arrayed 
himself  in  his  luxurious  coat,  and  gathered  together  all  his  belongings 
and  bade  her  good-bye,  saying  simply,  "Farewell,  Miss  Lorena.  I 
hope  we  shall  meet  again." 

And  she  looked  him  in  the  eyes  like  a  child ,  and  said  cheerfully, 
"I  hope  so,  too." 

"You  won't  forget  me,  will  you  ?"  said  he  with  a  little  touch  of 
vanity.  She  seemed  too  unimpressed  by  the  notice  he  had  taken 
of  her. 

"I'm  sure  I'll  never  forget  your  beautiful  fur-lined  coat,"  she 
said,  mischievously,  and  he  went  off  amid  a  shout  of  laughter  from 
the  other  passengers. 

Four  weeks  passed  by.  He  had  almost  forgotten  the  little  girl 
in  the  stage,  when  one  day,  near  Christmas  time,  with  the  rain  pour- 
ing in  torrents,  he  suddenly  met  her  face  to  face  on  Kearny  street  in 
San  Francisco.  He  stopped  and  looked  at  her  with  a  very  pleased 
expression. 

She  was  clad  in  city  fashion,  short  trim  skirts,  ermine-bordered 
velvet  jacket,  and  Tyrolean  hat  to  match,  with  a  scarlet  wing  setting 
it  off  jauntily,  really  a  very  charming  picture  of  youth  and  freshness. 
He  held  out  his  hand.     She  hesitated. 

"Why  Miss  Lorena,  you  haven't  forgotten  me  surely  ?" 

"No,"  she  said,  rather  unwillingly,  "but  you  see  I've  never 
been  introduced  to  you." 

"Well,  I'll  be  blanked,"  said  he  to  himself. 

"Well?  what  difference  does  that  make.  We're  acquainted  all 
the  same." 

"I  know,"  said  the  girl,  "but  at  home — up  in  the  mountains — 
we  don't  think  it  nice  to  continue  an  acquaintance  without  an  intro- 
duction. If  I'm  worth  being  acquainted  with,  I'm  worth  being  intro- 
duced to.  Besides,  I  don't  know  who  in  the  world  you  are,  yon 
know."     And  she  laughed. 

Finished  man  of  the  world  as  he  was,  Judge  Harville  was  speech- 
lees.  He  looked  down  in  wonder  on  this  curious  little  woman  with 
the  artlessnsss  of  a  child,  this  child  with  the  worldly  wisdom  of  a 
woman  • 

"With  whom  are  you  staying  ?"  he  asked  in  a  low  voice. 

"With  my  uncle,  W.  B.  Lawrence  of  the  firm  of  Liwrence  and 
Chester,"  she  replied  with  dignity.  "Good  morning,"  and  she  was 
on  her  way. 

The  spirit  displayed  by  this  comical  little  mountain  belle,  aroused 
his  deepest  respect.  "If  she  is  worth  being  acquainted  with,  she 
is  worth  getting  an  introduction  to,"  he   repeated.     "The   little   girl 
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is  right,  and  III  take  the  trouble  to  get  a  first-class  introduction  that 
will  be  without  a  flaw." 

And  then  he  fell  to  laughing  at  the  absurdity  of  the  situation,  he 
a  man  of  high  position  and  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  finest  circles 
to  grace  their  receptions,  going  to  the  trouble  of  getting  an  intro- 
duction to  a  comical  little  girl  from  the  mountains  in  order  that  he 
might  set  himself  straight,  and  prove  that  he  was  not  a  gambler  or 
other  suspicious  character.  "I  don't  know,  who  in  the  world  you 
are,  you  know."  It  would  make  a  funny  story  to  tell  some  time, 
ne   thought. 

Nevertheless  his  pique  was  aroused  and  he  sought  the  house  of  a 
mutual  friend,  who  during  the  call,  casually,  mentioned  that  the  Law- 
rence family  were  to  dine  with  them  on  Christmas  day.  "But  I 
suppose  it  is  of  no  use  to  invite  you,  Judge  Harville,  you  are  always 
engaged  months  beforehand/'  said  the  lady  with  a  sigh,  thinking  of 
her  own  marriageable  daughter. 

"Well,"  said  he,  stroking  his  handsome  mustache,  "I  will  tell  you 
what  I  will  do.     I  will  come  late." 

He  resolved  to  dumbfound  the  nonchalant  little  Lorena,  and  teach 
her  a  lesson.  He  would  rather  enjoy  a  harmless  little  revenge  on 
such  a  spirited  young  creature.  In  spite  of  his  pride  and  high  posi- 
tion, underneath  all  there  was  to  be  found  a  petty  vanity  in  the 
breast  of  the  otherwise  admirable  Judge  Harville. 

The  dinner  was  over,  and  the  several  little  families  were  gathered 
in  congenial  little  knots,  some  singing  at  the  piano,  some  looking  at 
the  new  gifts;  but  in  the  bay  window,  solitary  and  alone,  sat  little 
Lorena.  She  had  discovered  already,  in  her  short  experience  of  city 
life,  that  she  was  no  longer  a  young  lady,  but  only  a  little  girl,  and 
was  trying  to  adapt  herself  to  the  new  position  of  being  seen  but  not 
heard. 

The  door  suddenly  opened  and  the  hostess  came  in  smiling,  leading 
Judge  Harville  as  if  he  were  a  prize  ox  that  had  received  the  first 
premium  at  a  county  fair.  She  introduced  him  to  the  few  who  did 
not  already  know  him,  personally,  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence 
beamed  upon  him,  renewing  the  slight  acquaintance  that  already  ex- 
isted between  them,  and  the  others  gathered  around  to  show  him 
deference  and  respect* 

All  listened  to  his  words  of  bright  address,  and  responded  with 
animation — all  but  little  Lorena,  who  shrank  back  behind  the  cur- 
tains and  wondered  at  this  remarkable  coincidence. 

Judge  Harville  saw  her  sitting  there  all  solitary  and  alone,  aid 
after  he  thought  he  bad  punished  her  sufficiently,  he  said,  "By  the 
way,  Lawrence,  I  believe  I  came  down  in  the  same  stage  with  your 
niece— a  very  bright  little  girl— is  she  here  ?  I  should  like  to  be 
introduced." 

And  Mr.  Lawrence  had  gone  to  the  window  and  had  said, 
"Lorena,  Judge  Harville  wishes  to  be  introduced  to  you." 

"Does  he  ?"  she  said,  quietly. 

"Yes.  It  seems  he  came  down  in  the  same  stage  with  you  from 
the  mountains,"  and  he  waited  for  her  to  come  out  from  behind  the 
curtains. 

"Well,  why  doesn't  he  come  and  be  introduced  then  ?"  and  she 
turned  to  look  out  the  window  again. 

Uncle   Lawrence   was   somewhat  startled,  and  then   he  smiled  to 
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himself,  remembering  the  trains  to  her  dresses  only  a  few  weeks 
before,  which  had  to  be  cut  off  in  order  to  make  her  presentable. 
"She  wasn't  so  much  of  a  child  as  they  had  imagined." 

In  a  moment  the  curtain  was  separated  more  widely  than  usual, 
and  Judge  Harville  stood  there,  with  a  quizzical  smile  in  his  hand- 
some eyes,  repeating  gravely,  "Miss  Lawrence,"  after  the  ceremony 
of  introduction. 

But  the  little  girl,  in  her  pretty  short  suit,  with,  however,  the 
pearl  bead  fillet  still  around  her  head,  did  not  seem  dumbfounded  in 
the  least.  She  inclined  her  head  with  dignity,  and  then  there  came 
a  bright  sparkle  of  merriment  into  her  eyes. 

"You  are  lately  from  the  mountains,  I  believe,  Miss  Law- 
tence." 

"Yes,"  returned  she,  "like  yourself." 

"Did  you  have  a  pleasant  trip  down?" 

"Delightful,"  returned  Lorena,  "especially  when  I  pitched 
out  that  old  demijohn  !     Didn't  you?" 

"Are  there  any  more  formalities  to  be  got  through  with  ?"  he 
asked,  "if  so,  please  mention  them,  and  I'll  try  to  secure  them  all." 

"I  can't  help  it,"  said  Lorena,  answering  implied  sarcasm  of  his 
words.     "1  have  been  taught  that  it  is  the  only  proper  way." 

"Do  you  know  who  lam  yet?"  His  eyes  looked  mischiev- 
ous. 

"No,"  said  she  frankly,  "I  do  not." 

"Yet  you  talk  to  me." 

"Ah  !"  said  the  girl,  "but  my  uncle  has  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility, and  I  trust  him." 

Judge  Harville  stroked  his  moustache  a  moment  reflectively. 
There  wasn't  much  satisfaction  for  his  vanity  yet.  "This  is  a  great 
contrast  to  the  country  we  left  behind  us  four  weeks  ago,  isn't  it," 
pointing  as  he  spoke,  to  the  garden  in  front,  which  revealed  great, 
white  calla  lilies,  bright-red  geraniums,  and  graceful,  drooping  fu- 
thsia  blossoms  of  purple  and  red.  "I  suppose  you  would  be  very  will- 
ing to  make  the  change." 

"I  ?"  said  Lorena,  with  a  flash  of  her  eyes,  "no,  indeed  !  The 
city  stifles  me;  I  love  my  own  wild  mountains  best." 

He  looked  down  at  this  small  young  person  with  a  half  smile  on 
his  face— "Ah,  but  if  those  brothers  and  sisters  of  yours  lived  here, 
it  would  be  different,  and  you  would  soon  forget  all  about  the  dreary 
desolation  up  there. " 

"No,  I  shouldn't,"  she  persisted;  "my  dear  old  Mount  Chalcedony 
is  worth  a  dozen  of  these  hills  here.  And  besides,  I  have  all  the 
wild  flowers  to  myself,  and  name  them  whatever  I  please.  And  then, 
too,  we  meet  some  of  the  most  talented  men  in  the  country,  up  there. 
Why,  I  know  Governor  Nye,  and  J.  Ross  Browne,  the  traveler — 
when  he  was  writing  up  Bodie  and  Mono  Lake,  for  Harper's  he  vis- 
ted  our  house — and  there's  Mr.  Gough,  the  nephew  of  the  celebrated 
lecturer,  who  is  almost  as  eloquent  as  his  uncle;  aud  there's  Mr. 
Clagget,  and  Mr.  Kendall  and  several  other  Congressmen,  and  O, 
judges  !  why,  I  know  ever  so  many  judgea  !  There's  Judge  Boring, 
who  often  lectures  for  us;  and  Judge  Sewell,  who  is  considered 
really  very  fine;  and  Judge  Chase — a  real  brilliant  judge,  who  used 
to  be  a  student  of  Longfellow's,  himeelf,  and  I  guess  that's  more  than 
you  can  say,  isn't  it?" 
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Judge  Harville's  vanity  was  wounded  in  more  ways  than  one. 
He  had  no  desire  to  be  considered  in  competition  with  "those  old 
fogies/'  as  he  mentally  dubbed  them. 

"You  must  think  me  a  regular  old  grandfather/'  he  said,  pass- 
ing over  this  extensive  list  of  notables,  his  pride  hurt  more  than  he 
would  have  confessed  at  her  childish  refusal  to  consider  him  of  any 
particular  value,  and  also  at  the  implied  sarcasm  which  intimated 
that  he  evidently  felt  he  was  condescending  to  talk  with  her. 

"Oh!  it's  nice  to  be  old/'  said  she,  reassuringly,  "that's  what 
makes  you  so  pleasant  and  agreeable/'  and  then  with  a  sigh  of  self- 
importance,  '*I  don't  like  young  men." 

Judge  Harville  took  a  long  breath.  He  had  thought  to  subdue 
little  Lorena,  but,  instead,  he  was  himself  subdued. 

When  he  had  recovered  bis  breath,  he  looked  at  her  curiously, 
"I'd  like  to  come  across  you  about  five  years  from  now.  I'd  like  to 
see  what  sort  of  a  woman  you  would  make." 

He  was  about  to  ask  eome  questions  about  her  mother,  when 
voices  from  behind  appealed  to  him  to  settle  some  vexed  question  of 
trivial  impoitance,  and  he  was  drawn  away,  the  little  girl  with  her 
pearl  bead  fillet  looking  out  upon  them  from  behind  the  curtains  with 
an  ill-concealed  smile  of  amusement  at  the  way  the  young  ladies  hung 
upon  his  words,  and  looked  up  into  his  eyes.  It  made  him  feelridic 
ulou3  rather  than  triumphant,  bis  vanity  had  received  a  blow. 

The  rain  was  falling  in  torrents  when  the  gathering  broke  up, 
and  he  could  only  say  a  conventional  good  bye  to  to  the  well-equi- 
poised, little  Lorena,  who  gave  him  a  bright  little  nod  in  reply. 

The  next  day  he  sent  her  an  exquisite  bouquet  and  a  magnifi- 
cent box  of  confectionery,  mingling  the  gifts  suitable  to  a  child  and  a 
young  lady,  but  when  he  called  a  week  or  so  later,  little  Lorena  had 
tiown  back  to  her  beloved  mountains,  and  so  passed  out  of  his  life 
and  thought  s,  leaving  only  a  dim  little  memory  of  a  strange  child  who 
played  at  being  a  young  lady. 

A  number  of  experiences  fell  to  Judge  Harville's  share  in  the 
years  which  followed,  but  fortune  and  fame  continued  to  smile  upon 
him,  and  the  young  ladies  and  their  mammas.  Still  his  heart  re- 
mained his  own,  that  touch  of  vanity  made  him  well  satisfied  to  re- 
main as  he  was — the  honored  and  welcome  guest  of  a  large  circle  of 
refined  acquaintances. 

Eight  years  bad  passed.  He  was  still  handsome  with  only  a 
few  silver  hairs  clustering  in  his  brown  locks.  An  intricate  question 
of  law  had  taken  him  up  through  the  wild  Sonora  route  into  Mono 
county. 

On  setting  out  in  the  morning,  some  one  had  said,  "Jedge, 
I'm  'fraid  there's  goin'  to  be  be  a  snow  storm.  Ye'd  better  stay 
over  till  tomorrer." 

He  only  laughed  at  the  would-be  weather-prophet,  and  thought 
no  more  about  it,  urging  his  horse  along  at  a  pleasant  canter  till  he 
came  into  the  rough  mountain  road ,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  re- 
flections that  naturally  come  to  a  solitary  horseman  who  knows  he  is 
likely  to  travel  fcr  twenty  or  thirty  miles  without  meeting  a  human 
being. 

The  road  wound  around  the  hills,  and  then  took  a  line  through  the 
only  natural  egress  or  ingress — a  long, dark  canyon, two  gloomy  walls  of 
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solid  rock,  that  once  fitted  evenly  together  in  a  solid  mass,  but  in 
some  great  conversion  of  nature,  had  separated,  leaving  this  narrow 
space  between — barely  room  enough  for  two  teams  to  pass  with  a 
little  stream  of  water  running  alongside. 

Stories  of  watei spouts,  very  frequent  in  this  locality, 
came  to  his  mind,  and  he  wondered  if  one  should  strike  this  canon, 
whether  the  unfortunate  caught  between  these  walls  could  possibly 
escape  drowning. 

After  a  while,  the  walls  lowered  gradually,  and  he  saw  a  wild 
horizon  of  jagged  fantastic  angles  encircling  him  round.  On  the  in- 
stant a  picture  came  back  to  his  mind  of  a  house  situated  in  the  fore- 
ground of  a  wild  mountain,  and  a  group  of  children,  and  then  a  suc- 
cession of  pictures  with  a  bright  little  girl  figuring  arching  in  the 
center. 

"  It  must  be  the  peculiar  horizon  that  brings  back  such  a  faint 
little  memory  as  that  of  Lorena,"  said  he,  musingly.  "  It  was  no 
wonder  she  didn't  grow  up  like  other  children,  with  such  a  horizon 
as  that  around  her.  What's  that  ?  Snowflakes  falling?  The  old 
man  was  a  prophet,  after  all.  I  wonder  if  I  can't  make  the  quartz 
mill  before  it  gets  too  heavy."  And  spurring  up  his  horse,  he  hast- 
ened along.  The  weather  had  changed,  the  bracing  air  had  given 
way  to  that  strange,  heavy  atmosphere  that  precedes  the  snow- 
storm, so  imperceptibly  that  he  had  not  noticed  it. 

On  leaving  this  uncanny  place,  the  road  verged  about  several 
small  slopes,  but  the  snow  increased  so  suddenly  and  so  violently, 
with  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  blowing  down  the  canyon,  that  he  be- 
came confused.  Once  he  thought  he  had  struck  the  trail  because  of 
the  fresh  horses'  tracks  before  him  in  the  snow,  but  he  soon  found 
that,  in  bis  confusion,  he  had  been  merely  following  in  a  circle  upon 
his  own  trail. 

To  add  to  his  distress,  his  horse  stepped  into  a  sudden  gully 
and  fell  beneath  him  with  a  broken  leg.  Darkness  now  seemed  to 
encompass  the  earth,  and  Judge  Harville  stood  gazing  into  space  ut- 
terly bewildered. 

The  violent  efforts  of  his  horse  in  attempting  to  rise  called  him 
back  to  himself,  and  after  a  moment's  hesitancy,  he  drew  out  his  re- 
volver and  put  the  beast  out  of  his  misery,  performing  this  action 
of  cruel  kindness  promptly  and  effectively. 

He  felt  sure  that  the  quartz-mill  was  not  far  away,  and  that  he 
could  make  it  within  an  hour.  He  lighted  a  match,  and  looked  at 
his  watch.  It  was  six.  He  felt  the  need  of  food  and  shelter,  and 
resolved  to  press  forward. 

The  night  was  coming  on  fast,  and  it  was  bitter  cold.  He  could 
not  think  of  staying  in  this  desolate  spot  when  a  place  of  refuge  was 
so  near. 

But  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  mercy  of  the  pitiless  elements. 
The  snow  still  fell  madly,  the  wind  was  beginning  to  throw  up  little 
drifts.  Still  he  struggled  on.  Once  he  plunged  into  the  creek 
through  the  shallow  ice,  and  although  wet  through,  and  his  clothes 
immediately  stiffened,  he  exclaimed,  "  Thank  God  !  "  for  it  showed 
that  the  road  was  not  far  away.  Bit  by  bit,  step  by  step,  he  makes 
his  way.  In  three  hours  he  has  made  a  mile  directly  forward, 
though  five  or  six  has  been  lost  in  retracement. 

He  is  no  longer  the  elegant  and   dignified  Judge  Harville.     He   is 
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only  a  man  fighting  for  life — a  pitable  object  of  humanity.  His 
clothes  are  torn  by  contact  with  the  rocks,  or  stiffened  with  frozen 
water,  his  hands  are  bleed iug,  his  feet  badly  frozen.  Sball  he  give 
up  and  lie  down  to  sweet,  coaxing  sleep — sleep  that  knows  no  wak- 
ing, or  shall  he  struggle  on? 

A  sound  breaking  on  the  freezing  air  attracts  his  wandering  senses. 

"  Help  I"  he  cries. 

The  sound  comes  again,  repeated  thrice.  If  he  was  desperate  be- 
fore, now  he  was  like  one  transfixed . 

It  was  the  bark  of  a  coyote — a  sharp,  insolent  bark.  What  an 
answer  to  a  freezing  man's  call  for  help  ! 

"  What  !  lie  down  to  die,  and  be  devoured  by  those  cowardly 
brutes  ? "  And  in  answer  he  plunged  along  again  with  renewed 
efforts,  nerved  with  strength  born  of  desperation.  The  barks  in- 
creased around  him;  there  was  a  pair  of  them;  he  could  see  their 
dark  shadows  on  the  snow,  waiting  at  a  respectful  distance.  His 
hands  were  so  cold  and  numb  that  he  could  not  get  his  revolver  out, 
and  even  then  the  water  had  frozen  it  stiff.  M  Great  Heaven  !  "  he 
cried,  "  was  I  born  for  this?  " 

His  ears  now  told  him  the  voices  were  three,  he  wasted  no  time 
looking  for  the  shadowy  forms  on  the  snow.  "I  will  keep  them  out 
of  their  feast  as  long  as  I  can,"  he  thought,  his  natural  stubbornness 
coming  to  his  aid.  And  he  did,  but  his  powers  were  nearly  exhaust- 
ed, his  endurance  overtried.  Gradually  the  stiffness  was  creeping 
on  him,  he  felt  no  more  arms  or  leg",  he  was  only  a  human  clump 
struggling  onward.  Still  the  snow  fell.  "  Heh  !  heh  !  heh  ! 
barked  the  cowardly  choius.  Each  moment  seemed  a  year  as  they 
gained  upon  him.  One  crept  close  to  him;  in  an  agony  of  despair  he 
made  one  great  effort  and  struck  at  it,  the  cowardly  thing  slunk  back. 
It  feared  even  the  semblance  of  a  nun  as  long  as  there  was  a  spark 
of  life  in  it. 

Suddenly  upon  his  ear  almost  dulled  in  its  sense  of  hearing,  came 
another  sound,  he  roused  himself  to  listen.  Could  he  be  losing  his 
mind  already,or  was  it  a  mocking  human  voice  imitating  the  coyotes? 
"Heh,  heh,  heh  !"  called  the  chorus  around  him.  "Heh,  heh,  heh." 
called  out  a  clear  mocking  voice  from  a  distance. 

"  God  !"  sa;d  the  man,  and  with  soul  swelling  within  him,  forget- 
ting his  po>r  cumbersome,  solid  body  he  strove  once  more,  with  hope 
inspiring  him.  That  mocking  human  voice  was  the  sweetest  sound 
he  had  ever  heard.  But  Ins  feet  failed  him,  they  would  no  longer 
do  their  master's  bidding.  Accepting  this  new  distre.-s,  he  fell  upon 
hands  and  knees  and  crept  painfully  along  in  the  direction  of  the 
voice,  which  seemed  to  take  delight  in  mocking  the  voices  of  the 
night.     "  If  it  should  cease!"  thought  the  man  in  despair. 

One  more  little  turn  of  a  bend,  and  there  he  saw,  very  near,  a 
light;  with  one  loud  cry  born  of  agouy  and  despair,  he  cried,  "Help, 
help  !"  and  at  that  moment  felt  the  breath  of  the  coyotes  upon  his 
cheek. 

He  struggled  to  show  there  was  still  life  in  him,  and  in  the  breath- 
ing spell  thus  obtained,  the  door  flung  wide  open  and  the  figure  of  a 
woman  rushed  out,  a  lamp  in  her  band. 

"Where!  where  are  you?"  she  cried.  "Heh,  heh,"  cried  the 
chorus.  "Here,  here,"  cried  the  man  with  his  last  strength.  "Mer- 
ciful Heavens  !"  with  this  ejaculation,  not  pausing  a  moment  she  ran 
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directly  towards  them,  the  coyotes  shrinking  back  out  of  sight  at  the 
appearance  of  so  much  life  and  vitality.  She  found  a  clump  of 
frozen  humanity  in  the  snow,  speechless  but  with  grateful  eyes  that 
looked  up  in  her  face  and  told  of  life. 

Hurrying  to  the  house,  she  brought  out  a  flask  of  liquor,  and  by 
the  light  of  her  lamp  made  him  drink.  "There  is  no  time  to  waste," 
she  said  in  a  quick  way,  "I  shall  have  to  depend  on  you  to  help  rne. 
My  husband  is  at  the  mill,  I  can't  wait  to  go  for  him."  Putting  a 
rope  around  bis  waist,  she  gave  him  instructions  what  to  do.  "  Now 
when  I  pull,  lift  a  little  of  your  weight."  Foot  by  foot  they  struggled 
along  the  fire  obtained  from  the  whisky  as  well  as  the  light  so  near 
him,  and  the  encouraging  voice,  gave  him  new  energy.  Who  can 
tell  where  the  strength  comes  from  that  enables  a  woman  to  grapple 
with  burdens  beyond  her  powers  ?  No  one  could  ever  tell  how  she 
got  the  helpless  man  iuto  the  cosy  domicile  where  warmth  and  com- 
fort awaited  him.  There  was  not  much  to  remind  one  of  the  elegant 
scrupulously  attired  Judge  Harville,  in  the  poor  piece  of  humanity 
before  her  eyes.  Cold  water  was  used  to  take  the  first  agony  out  of 
the  fivzen  limbs,  and  then  warm  drinks  to  comfort  the  inner  man. 

Then  with  a  sigh  of  relief  she  said,  "I  guess  you  will  do  till  morn- 
ing, and  then  we'll  have  the  doctor." 

Judge  EUrville's  eyes  had  been  resting  upon  her  questioningly 
through  all  this  tedious  process. 

"It  seems  tome  that  I've  seen  you  somewhere  before;"  he  said 
slowly.  "Very  likely,"  was  the  response;  "I've  traveled  all  over 
California  and  Nevada  since  I  was  a  child."  "No,  but  it  seems  as  if 
I  had  known  you  " 

"  If  you  will  tell  me  your  name,"  she  said  hesitatingly.  A  faint 
smile  crept  over  his  face  with  recognition.  "You  are  the  little  Lo- 
rena  who  wouldn't  speak  to  me  without  an  introduction.  Will  the 
old  one  do,  or  must  I  get  a  new  one  ?" 

"  Judge  Harville  !"  she  exclaimed,  "can  it  be  possible?  I  never 
expected  to  see  you  again,  much  less  under  these  circumstances." 

"  How  is  it  you  are  here,  all  alone?"  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  my  husband,  Aleck  Westbrook,  is  night  engineer  at  the 
Silver  King  mill,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  I've  lived  here  over  a 
year.     I  never  think  or  such  a  thing  as  being  afraid. 

"I  often  mock  the  coyotes  just  to  amuse  myself,  they  are  a  sort  of 
company;  but  your  cry,  tonight,  quite  horrified  me.  They  must 
have  been  starved  to  be  as  bold  as  they  were  tonight,  but  we  wont 
talk  of  that  anymore.  You  had  batter  get  some  sleep  before  the 
doctor  comes." 

"What  time  is  it?"  "It  is  two  o'clock,  Aleck  always  gets  a 
light  lunch  about  twelve,  and  that  accounts  for  my  bsing  up  at  such 
an  hour  and  very  fortunate -it  was."  Judge  Harville  accepted  all 
these  statements  as  the  most  natural  in  the  world,  dining  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  and  mocking  coyotes  to  amuse  one's  self,  why,  of 
course,  he  wondered  why  he  had  never  done  these  things  himself, 
and  in  the  sleep  which  crept  drowsily  on,  dreamed  he  had  turned  in- 
to a  coyote,  and  was  tracking  something  to  death. 

Aleck  Westbrook  proved  to  be  a  tall,  manly  fellow,  a  little  re- 
served, though  cordial  in  congratulation  to  the  stranger  he  found 
housed  upon  his  return,  and  very  prompt  in  brfnging  the  doctor  who 
pronounced  the  quick  and  efficient  care  the  night  before  as   likely   to 
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bring  him  through  without  an  amputation,  but  his  recovery  from  the 
shock  and  all  would  be  slow. 

Seeing  that  it  was  to  be  a  long  siege,  Judge  Harville  sent  for 
choice  groceries  to  the  city,  as  his  contribution  toward  the  house- 
hold expenses,  for  provisions  in  the  town  where  supplies  were  bought 
were  incredibly  high.     He  also  sent  for  music  and  books. 

Lorena  Westbrook,  as  a  woman,  was  the  same  arcb,  bright  crea- 
ture, with  a  strange  dignity  and  fearlessness  all  her  own,  that  Lore- 
na Lawrence  had  been,  and  with  the  self-reliance  that  comes  from 
frontier  life. 

Judge  Harville  from  his  place  upon  the  bed-lounge  watched  her 
curiously  in  all  her  little  duties,  as  she  sewed,  or  tidied  up  the  room, 
or  in  caring  for  the  year-old  child  which  clung  to  her  skirts.  He 
was  lost  in  admiration  of  her.  To  his  weary,  sated  eye3,  in  her 
freshness  and  vivacity— she  was  a  revelation.  Day  after  day  crept 
by,  and  his  admiration  grew  till  it  passed  the  limits  of  admiration. 
He  allowed  himself  to  break  the  tenth  commandment.     He  coveted. 

"Do  you  never  wish  that  fate  had  placed  you  in  a  beautiful  home 
in  the  midst  of  civilization  V*  he  asked  Lorena,  one  day. 

"O,  I  don't  know.  I'm  very  happy  here.  I  have  my  piano,  and 
baby  and  husband.  1  don't  know  of  anything  else  I  want  very  much. 
I  love  this  wild  place  better  than  the  trammels  of  society." 

"But  you  would  find  congenial  society,  and  an  opportunity  for 
those  accomplishments  which  make  a  woman  so  charming  and  de- 
lightful," said  Judge  Harville,  insidiously.  Lorena  gave  a  little 
sigh      "It  is  nice  to  be  accomplished,"  she  said. 

Many  were  the  visitors  that  came  in  of  an  evening.  Mrs.  West- 
brook's  simple  little  parlor  seemed  an  earthly  paradise  to  those  rough 
diamonds  who  had  left  civilization  far  behind  them  with  all  its  com« 
forts  to  battle  with  the  wilderness.  Some  of  them  were  fluent  talk- 
ers, some  were  geniuses,  some  were  bores,  yet  each  was  respectful 
and  kind  in  his  admiration  of  the  engineer's  wife.  Occasionally  a 
lady  from  the  town,  four  miles  distant,  favored  her  with  a  call,  or  a 
family  who  lived  a  mile  away;  but  these  were  exceptions,  and  men 
almost  exclusively  formed  the  society  that  gathered  around  her. 

This  curious  state  of  affairs  was  not  altogether  new  to  Judge  Har- 
ville, but  it  had  never  affected  him  as  unpleasantly  as  now.  "A  bright, 
intelligent  creature  like  Lorena  to  be  wasted  on  the  desert  air,"  he 
thought  to  himeelf,  impatiently — and  even  a  species  of  jealousy  took 
possession  of  him,  to  see  how  freely  and  frankly  she  met  them,  and 
how  sweetly  she  talked  to  them  all. 

"Say,  Westbrook,"  said  he,  one  day,  after  they  had  been  discus- 
sing one  of  the  habitual  bores,  "aren't  you  afraid  you'll  have  to 
straighten  out  some  of  these  fellows  some  day.  First  thing  you 
know  some  of  them  will  be  in  love  with  your  wife." 

"Oh,  no,"  laughed  back  Westbrook,  "Lorena  straightens  them 
out  as  she  goes  along.     I'll  never  have  any  duels  to  fight  for  her." 

The  fierceness  of  the  winter  was  over,  and  spring  began  to  assert 
her  sway,  sending  down  great  freshets  ladeued  with  boulders  from 
the  mountains,  and  touching  into  life  the  sparge  vegetation.  "Here 
is  the  harbinger  of  spring,"  said  Lorena,  one  day,  bringing  in  a 
branch  of  willow,  which  had  commenced  to  sprout  in  tiny  buds  of 
wool.  "And  in  California  the  roses  are  blooming,  the  lilies  shining 
white,  and  the  whole  earth  covered  with  green,"  said  Harville. 
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She  turned  upon  him  fiercely,  "Why  are  you  always  trying  to  fill 
me  with  discontent?  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  till  you  came." 
Harville  smiled  to  himself.  "Because  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you 
satisfied  with  such  a  life."  Lorena  looked  at  him  in  bewilderment. 
But  he  said  no  more,  and  she  had  nothing  to  say  being  puzzled  to 
catch  his  meaning. 

The  roads  were  now  in  good  condition,  and  Judge  Harville's  crutch 
almost  unnecessary,  everything  pointed  to  there  being  no  further  ex- 
cuse for  his  remaining  in  such  a  wild,  desolate  spot.  But  Aleck 
told  him  to  be  in  no  haste,  he  was  glad  to  have  such  good  company 
for  his  wife,  and  had  enjoyed  the  time  spent  together.  They  did 
live  delightfully  in  that  strange  place,  with  music  (Harville  was  an 
accomplished  musician),  with  reading  (he  was  a  fine  reader),  with 
communions  with  Nature  and  the  charming  little  suppers  at  twelve 
every  mght,  and  sleeping  in  the  morning,  turning  day  into  night, 
and  night  into  day,  with  no  bustle  of  the  outside  world,  no  weary 
eeekings  after  pleasure,  no  mingling  with  great  crowds  of  people, 
utterly  indifferent  to  each  other,  but  each  new  human  being  a  study 
and  a  revelation. 

One  day,  together,  they  went  to  the  Indian  Camp,  quite  near,  and 
watched  the  dark -faced  creatures  prepare  their  meals,  and  try  the 
steps  of  the  Indian  dance,  preparatory  to  the  grand  pow-wow  on 
Walker's  river. 

"1  wish  we  both  were  savages  like  these,"  said  Harville,  in  a  low 
tone. 

"Why?"   she  responded,  -"what  idea  have  you  in  that?" 
"So  that   we   should  not   be  bound  by  these  laws  civilization  puts 
upon  us." 

"I  am  glad  that  your  wish  cannot  come  true,  for  I  love  law  and 
order  "  she  laughed  back  in  reply.  But  something  in  his  tone 
alarmed  her. 

The  next  day,  with  her  baby,  she  went  out  seeking  new  flowers 
that  she  knew  where  to  find,  and  stayed  beyond  her  time.  Mean- 
while Aleck,  who  had  waked  before  his  usual  hour  in  the  day,  was 
out  of  temper  for  no  particular  cause,  as  a  man  can  easily  be  some- 
times, and  stepping  into  the  kitchen,  saw  the  bread,  forgotten  in  its 
capabilities  for  expansion,  a  great  frothy  roll  over  the  sides  of  the 
pan,  and  even  dripping  on  the  floor. 

At  this  moment  Lorena  and  the  baby  came  in  the  back  door,  both 
trimmed  with  wild  flowers,  a  pretty  bloom  on  their  faces,  and  a 
smiling  look  in  their  eyes. 

"You  had  a  d — n  sight  better  stay  home  and  tend  to  this  bread," 
said  Aleck,  crossly,  yet  touched  by  the  pretty  picture  of  his  wife  and 
child,  and  regretting  his  temper  on  the  instant. 

Without  a  word,  but  the  bloom  blanched  in  a  moment,  Lorena 
walked  past  him  into  her  room. 

Judge  Harville  observed  this  little  scene  and  wondered  what  she 
would  do,  but  in  a  moment  she  came  out  and  got  supper  quietly, 
after  Aleck's  departure  taking  up  her  sewing. 

Harville  sat  and  watched  her.  Since  he  had  allowed  himself  to 
covet  that  which  was  his  neighbor's,  he  had,  with  many  dallyings 
with  conscience,  proved  to  himself  that  his  ultimate  object  was  a  good 
one,  a  real  kindness,  cruel  perhaps — like  the  shooting  of  his  horse  to 
put  him  out  of  his  misery — but  a  kindness,  a   good    deed,  after  all; 
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such  tricks  does  pure,  unadulterated  reason,  untouched  with  con- 
science, play  with  a  man's  judgment  !  He  was  no  worse,  no  better, 
than  many  men  we  know  and  believe  to  be  honorable. 

He  would  not  sully  by  a  word  Lorena's  purity  of  soul;  he  loved 
her  too  deeply  for  that;  he  wanted  her  for  his  wife.  He  was  a  law- 
yer, and  a  crafty  one,  and  knew  well  the  meshes  of  the  law  and  how 
he  could  disentangle  her  from  her  present  position  and  make  her  his 
own.  .  And  he  had  convinced  himself  that  it  would  be  a  kindness  to 
her  in  the  end. 

"To  think  of  such  a  rare  creature  condemned  to  these  dismal 
things  of  life,  such  a  barren,  miserable  outlook  !  I'll  place  her  in  a 
sphere  more  fitted  to  her  charms  and  graces,  for  where  will  not  Judge 
Harville's  wife  be  welcome?" 

And  so  he  sat  there,  thinking  all  these  things,  how  lovely  she 
would  look  in  a  beautiful  home,  and  what  a  joy  to  free  her  from  all 
this  toil  and  hard  work,  this  lovely  creature  who  had  saved  his  life — 
what  would  he  not  surround  her  with  to  soften  life  for  her?" 

"Lorena,"  he  said,  softly. 

"Well,"  she  responded,  as  if  nothing  strange  were  suggested  by 
his  familiar  method  of  address. 

"Do  you  never  tire  of  this  dreary  life  ?" 

She  looked  at  him  a  second,  as  if  measuring  him.  "Oh,  no,"  she 
responded,  carelessly. 

"Lorena,"  he  said  again,  and  his  voice  was  thrilling?y  low,  "listen 
to  me." 

"I'm  listening,"  she  repeated,  carelessly  again. 

"Lorena,  don't  you  see  the  love  shining  out  of  my  eyes  ?  Don't 
you  see  that  I  adore  you?" 

"That's  nothing  new,"  she  laughed  back;  "I've  always  been 
adored.     I  can't  remember  when  I  wasn't  adored." 

"But  I  want  you  for  my  own,"  he  whispered,  yet  not  coming  any 
closer — he  knew  he  dared  not. 

"That's  nothing  new,  either,"  she  laughed,  again,  "there's  always 
been  somebody  who  wanted  me  for  their  own;  in  fact,  if  that's  in- 
tended for  a  pleasant  remark,  I'm  dreadfully  tired  of  it." 

"But  seriously,  Mrs.  Westbrook,"  said  he,  in  a  different  tone, 
"how  can  you  be  happy  in  such  a  place  as  this,  and  with  a  man  who 
swears  at  you  ?" 

The  pretty  chin  quivered,  still  she  kept  up  her  play  of  speech, 
and  said,  most  innocently,  "One  would  suppose  that  you  had  never 
heard  anybody  swear  before,"  and  then,  rising,  "I  must  see  to 
Aleck's  supper;  poor  fellow,  he'll  be  very  hungry  when  he  returns." 
And  soon  she  was  busied  with  the  fire,  and  preparing  an  oyster  stew 
for  him. 

His  step  was  soon  heard,  and  after  a  bright  little  talk  around  the* 
table,  he  went  back  again  to  his  work.  Lorena,  hurrying  away  the 
dishes,  and  clearing  up,  retired  to  her  own  room  and  locked  the^ 
door. 

Judge  Harville  soon  sought  his  own  couch,  but  not  to  sleep.  He 
was  restless,  irritated,  but  more  determined  than  ever. 

In  her  room,  Lorena  acted  very  strangely;  she  seemed  suffocating; 
she  kissed  the  sleeping  babe,  then,  drawing  a  shawl  over  her  head, 
cautiously  opened  the  window  and  crept   out,    and   dropping   to   the 
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ground  noiselessly,  she  walked  up  the  narrow  road  in  the  waning 
light  of  the  old  moon. 

"Oh,  I  could  kill  him,  I  could  kill  him  !"  she  cried  to  herself, 
passionately,  "but  I  shall  have  to  deny  myself  that  pleasure."  For 
an  hour  she  walked  up  familiar  pathways  over  the  rocks,  looking 
down  upon  rocky  gorges  and  black,  abysmal  shadows  between  the 
mountains,  and  sat  down  to  rest  a  moment. 

She  heard  a  faint  rustle,  a  chasing  movement,  and  in  its  terror,  a 
white  rabbit  that  had  not  yet  changed  its  winter  coat  for  grey, 
crouched  close  to  her  foot,  and  from  behind  the  rock  below  came  a 
shadow — a  coyote.  Quickly  she  threw  a  handful  of  stones,  which 
made  the  ugly  beast  skulk  away.  Loreua  stooped  to  stroke  the 
trembling,  teirified  little  creature  at  her  feet,  but  in  an  instant  it  had 
leaped  away  and  was  gone. 

"  0  God  ! "  exclaimed  the  lonely  little  human  creature  on  the 
rock,  as  a  similar  picture  to  the  scene  just  enacted  before  her,  came 
to  her  vision.  "  Can  I  come  close  to  your  foot  for  protection,  as 
thifc.  rabbit  has  done  to  me?  You  are  so  far  away,  God  •  If  you 
had  left  me  mother  she  would  have  helped  me.  I  am  so  lonely,  and 
the  Bad  is  so  near." 

This  solitary,  little  human-being  on  the  bleak  and  craggy  Sierra, 
without  knowing  it,  expressed,  in  her  deep  despair  and  anguish,  the 
true  Persian  theory  of  belief — that  Good  and  Evil  (Ormuzd  and 
Abriman)  are  contending  for  the  mastery,  and  the  human  being  is 
free  to  choose  one  or  the  other;  and  no  worshiper,  at  the  old-time 
altar  of  incense,  could  have  prayed  more  earnestly  nor  passionately 
to  be  delivered,  than  this  untaught  mountain  child  of  the  wilderness, 
trusting  to  her  intuitions  alone. 

The  wise  and  cynical  may  smile  or  sneer,  but  to  the  end  of  time, 
the  despair  of  prophets  and  philosophers  can  never  carry  them  be- 
yond the  Persian  theory  of  belief,  nor  the  despair  of  hunted  souls 
find  greater  consolation  than  that  strange  instinct  which  bids  them 
creep  close  to  His  foot. 

Suddenly  her  tears  ceased,  she  laughed  hysterically,  "  If  I 
haven't  mother,  I  have  my  baby,"  and  her  tears  flowed  again,  but 
they  were  sobs  of  joy.  Those  tears  washed  out  all  blur  or  spot  that, 
like  mould  or  rust,  was  beginning  to  faintly  touch  that  pure,  young 
soul. 

She  arose,  and  with  impatient  step  made  her  way  down  from  the 
frowning  mountain,  with  its  abysmal  shadows  and  deep  gorges,  and 
running  down  the  road  to  the  little  cabin  home  in  the  canyon,  hast- 
ened in,  and  with  the  key  which  she  had  taken  with  her,  unlocked 
the  door  and  seized  her  treasure.  Wrapping  it  warm  in  shawls  with 
.motherly  instinct,  she  carried  it  out  into  the  night,  and  kissed  it 
again  and  again.  What  an  experience  for  a  babe  !  But  it  was  used 
to  its  mother's  eccentricities,  and  was  always  ready  to  accompany  her  to 
the  deepest  gorge,  the  highest  peak.  It  was  sent  to  be  her  comforter, 
and  its  trust  in  her  was  infinite.  The  darkest  night  it  looked  up  in  her 
face  and  smiled,  not  knowing  whither  it  was  going,  and  caring  not 
whither  so  that  it  was  with  her. 

Harville  could  not  sleep,  and  the  sound  of  her  coming  in  and  going 
out  attracted  his  attention.  Looking  from  the  small-paned  window, 
he  Baw  her  hurrying  away.  In  an  instant  he  had  flung  on  his  clothes 
and  was  following.     What  rash   thing  was   she   about  to   do — three 
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o'clock  in  the  morning  straying  through  that  bleak  wilderness  ?  He 
would  follow  and  protect  her  from  a  distance . 

What  a  picture  of  strangeness  and  unreality  !  The  waning  moon 
shone  with  a  sickly  glare,  and  looking  down  saw  amid  the  rocks  and 
fantastically-heaped  mountains,  a  little  open  gulch,  through  which 
passed  a  small  woman  with  a  large  baby  in  her  arms,  hurrying 
along,  small  but  brave,  and  at  a  distance  a  man  following,  anxious 
and  full  of  dread.  But  the  moon  faintly  smiled  as  she  saw  the  red 
light  beaming  from  the  mill,  and  the  mother  and  child  seek  entrance. 

But  the  man  frowDed,  and  hastening,  saw,  unobserved,  a  picture 
of  domestic  blisrf — Aleck  with  his  arms  enfolding  the  two,  Lorena, 
whose  head  was  pillowed  on  his  shoulder,  and  the  babe  which  crowed 
its  joy  in  the  strange  accents  of  the  baby  language,  that  tongue  which 
doubtless  contains  cognate  sounds  with  the  first  and  original  language 
of  the  humau  race. 

The  protective  feeling  first  aroused  in  his  breast  gave  way  to  jeal- 
ous hatred  and  ugliness  of  feeling,  and  he  swore  an  oath  to  himself — 
an  ugly  oath — that  he  would  destroy  this  happiness,  or — " 

Human  nature  is  so  strange  !  From  love  comes  hate,  from  pro- 
tection, destruction,  in  only  a  moment.  From  the  kindly,  loving 
friend  of  five  minutes  before,  wishing  to  avert  danger  from  Lorena' s 
path,  he  became  transformed  into  a  subtle  enemy  determined  to  de- 
stroy her  happiness.  Love  is  an  awful  thing.  It  cooes  like  a  dove, 
it  coils  like  a  serpent. 

Not  daring  to  trust  himself  at  the  window  farther,  he  returned  to 
the  house,  his  iron  will  bent  relentlessly  on  subjugation. 

"  Lorena,"  said  Aleck, "you  don't  know  how  badly  I  felt  today — 
and  you  took  it  so  quietly,  and  did  the  work  so  cheerfully.  You 
have  a  hard  time,  little  woman,"  he  said  with  feeling.  "And  I've 
been  thinking  it  all  over.  I'm  going  to  make  a  dead  set  to  get  out 
of  this  business,  and  let  you  see  something  of  the  world.  And  we'll 
go  to  San  Francisco,  and  go  to  all  the  operas  and  concerts — how  we'll 
enjoy  the  music — and  baby  there'shall  grow  up  a  civilized  child  in- 
stead of  a  savage.     How  did  you  know  I  was  wanting  you  so  ?" 

"0,  Aleck,"  cried  Lorena,  full  of  happiness,  "I  wanted  you." 
What  truer  answer  could  be  born  of  love  ? 

They  sat  there  in  the  flickering  light  of  the  lamps,  the  ponderous 
fly-wheel  whirling  around,  the  shining  steel  machinery  sliding  back- 
ward and  forward  with  its  subtle  intricacies  of  mechanism,  and 
pleasant  noise,  so  strangely  out  of  proportion  with  the  clamp,  clamp 
of  the  stamps  and  the  hissing  of  the  pans  in  the  body  of  the  mill. 
The  engine-room  was  retirement  in  comparison. 

Aleck  made  a  little  nest  in  the  corner  with  his  coat  and  a  blanket, 
and  the  baby  was  allowed  to  finish  its  nap,  going  to  sleep  as  obedi- 
ently as  it  had  wakened. 

"  I  never  realized  until  to-night,  Lorena,  how  you  would  shine  in 
society,  you  have  such  good  taste  and  are  so  bright  and  clever. 
And  I  thought  if  I  didn't  tell  you  of  it,  somebody  else  might  get  in 
ahead  of  me,  sometime.  And  the  first  thing  I'd  know,  my  little 
Lorena  might  be  running  away  with  some  other  fellow;"  and  Aleck 
laughed . 

"  Oh,  Aleck,"  said  Lorena,  reproachfully. 

"  Well,    we'll  fix  that  all   right,    I'm  going  to  run  away  with  you 
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myself;  I'm  going  to  be  that  other  fellow. " 

Then  they  both  laughed.  Was  it  a  childish  happiness  that  made 
the  rafters  of  that  mill  re-echo  with  merry  laughter  ! 

"  Say,  Aleck,"  said  Lorena,  "how  much  happier  we  are  alone.  I 
wish  Judge  Harville  would  go.  If  he  speaks  of  it  again,  don't  urge 
him  to  stay,  will  you  f  * 

"  Why,  no  !"  said  Aleck,  looking  surprised,  "but  I  thought  he 
made  it  pleasant  for  you.  Why?  has  he  commenced  to  talk  silly? 
If  he  has  forgotten  himself" — what  a  threat  of  vengeance  was  con- 
veyed in  that  tone  ! 

u  Oh,  no,"  laughed  Lorena,  "only  he  bores  me,  a  little  of  hi& 
style  goes  a  great  way,  you  know.  It  is  six  o'clock,  isn't  it?  How  fast 
the  time  flies  in  this  dear  old  engine-room.  Come,  baby,  it  is  time 
to  go."  And  together  the  three  wended  their  way  home  in  the  grey 
and  chilly  dawn.  Certainly  her  husband's  love  was  a  charm  that 
encompassed  Lorena  round,  yet  if  he  had  not  been  so  kindly,  she 
would  possibly  have  fought  her  good  fight  against  Ahriman,  though 
not  so  well  armed  for  the  fray.  She  had  resolved  to  meet  him  in 
open  fight,  disarm  and  overcome  him  if  she  could.  There  must  be 
no  scene,  no  trouble,  no  scandal,  it  must  be  subtly,  silently  done. 

Judge  Harville  was  courtesy  itself  all  day.  Aleck  almost  forgot 
Lorena's  instructions  on  the  matter,  and  certainly  his  faintest  sus- 
picion. 

But  when  evening  came  and  Aleck  was  gone,  he  turned  to  her 
with  supplication  in  his  eyes  that  was  almost  irresistible.  He  com- 
menced to  tell  the  story  of  his  life,  garnished  with  brilliant  bits  of 
philosophy,  it  had  even  an  element  of  pathos  in  it.  Lorena's  fancy 
was  kindled  unconsciously.  Her  work  lay  neglected  in  her  lap,  the 
baby,  after  sleeping  all  day,  refused  to  sleep  any  more  and  amused 
itself  tumbling  blocks  around  upon  the  floor. 

He  went  on,  the  deep  love  he  felt  for  her  coloring  everything  he 
touched  upon,  the  impression  she  had  made  upon  him  as  a  little  girl, 
till  finally  he  reached  the  snow  and  her  strange  appearance  with  the 
light.  "Oh,  Lorena,  Fate  has  ordained  this  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  that  we  should  meet  and  mingle  our  lives.  You  cannot 
escape  from  fate." 

"Well,"  said  she  laughing,  though  it  sounded  strangely  hollow, 
"I  shall  spoil  fate  for  once — I'm  just  stubborn  enough  to  defy  it 
where  my  will  is  concerned . " 

"It  seems  wrong  to  you  now,"  said  the  voice  of  the  tempter,  "but 
a  year  from  now  in  a  high  and  noble  position,  Mrs.  Judge  Harville 
shall  find  that  she  has  escaped  from  a  galling  slavery  and  bondage. 
In  her  beautiful  and  lovely  home  with  congenial  friends  and  time  for 
culture  and  improvement,  she  will  wonder  at  the  tame  and  profitless 
existence  she  led  in  the  years  forever  past,  and  rejoice  that  she  bad 
had  the  ambition,  the  wisdom  to  grasp  the  opportunity  which  had 
lifted  her  from  that  condition  which  presented  happiness  as  the  hap- 
piness of  a  sheep,  dull,  quiet,  aimless;  enough  to  eat,  but  nothing 
else."     Harville  was  nothing  if  not  subtle. 

"Is  this  what  I  saved  you  from  the  {coyotes  for?"  asked  Lorena 
quietly,  yet  a  little  dazzled  by  the  picture  he  so  brilliantly  painted 
her. 

"I  know  I  stand  in  a  bad  light  at  present,"  he  said  rapidly,  "but 
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you  are  too  lovely  and  dainty  a  blossom  to  blush  unseen,  and  should 
see  something  of  the  world." 

"That's  what  Aleck  said,  to-day,"  said  she  artlessly. 

"I  am  the  instrument  of  fate  sent  to  interfere  in  your  behalf,  and 
in  the  years  to  come  you  will  thank  me  for  the  interference.  You 
have  saved  my  life.  It  belongs  to  you  rightfully;  take  it  then  and 
do  what  you  will  with  it." 

Lorena  looked  iato  his  eyes  hopelessly.  Where  were  her  subter- 
fuges, her  little  arts  to  cover  her  feelings,  where  were  the  subtleties 
with  which  she  was  going  to  disarm  him?  All  seemed  in  a  daze 
around  her. 

"All  conventionalities  shall  be  observed.  There  shall  be  no  scan- 
dal. I  know  enough  of  the  technicalities  cf  the  law  to  set  you  free 
from  this  bondage  without  a  mar  to  sully  your  fair  name;  and  after 
that — for  I  shall  be  patient — the  justice  or  the  minister,  which  ever 
you  like,  shall  give  me  the  right  to  care  for  you."  He  spoke  in  a 
low,  thrilling  tone. 

"Judge  Harville,  it  has  always  been  the  great  desire  of  my  life  to 
exert  a  good  influence  on  those  around  me.  Are  you  deliberately 
going  to  make  me  feel  that  I  am  responsible  for  all  this  terrible,  ter- 
rible thing  that  you  are  talking  about?"  It  was  a  direct  appeal, 
and  should  have  awakened  his  better  self.  But  that  vanity  of  his 
was  underneath  all,  strong  and  exacting.  He  was  irritated  by  hev 
resistance,  and  threw  off  the  mask    which  he  had  so  carefully  worn. 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  your  good  influence,  I  ouly  kuow 
that  you  waken  the  very  devil  in  me  when  you  come  near  me.  And 
I  cannot  endure  to  see  you  tied  to  a  stupid  dolt  of  a  man  who  cares 
nothing  for  you.  It  simply  maddens  me."  His  voice  was  hoarse 
and  his  eyes  were  full  of  evil  light. 

Lorena's  eyes  were  riveted  on  him,  a  strange  little  red  flame 
seemed  to  burn  in  their  depths.     Was  ehe  going  to  succumb? 

"If  I  should  be  in  great  distress,' '  she  said  in  slow,  measured  tones, 
her  pupils  dilated  beyond  their  usual  size,  "if  some  one  was  hound- 
ing me,  and  driving  me  to  death,  could  I  claim  your  protection?" 

"Claim  my  protection  ?"  he  repeated  in  surprise,  and  rising  to  hiss 
full  height,  he  spoke,  "Lorena,  I'd  protect  you  with  more  than  my 
life  if  there  were  anything  more  to  offer." 

"Then,  Judge  Harville,"  said  Lorena,  slowly,  rising  also,  "I 
claim  your  protection" — her  voice  faltered,  her  eyes  fell,  sobs  choked 
her  while  her  heart  surged  up  in  mighty  throbs — "J  claim  your  pro- 
tection from  yeurf-elf. ' ' 

Turning  to  the  table,  she  fell  upon  her  chair,  burying  her  face  up- 
on her  arm,  and  cried  like  a  broken-hearted  child,  the  babe  at  her 
feet  clinging  to  her  dress,  and  sobbing  in  unison  with  its  stricken 
mother. 

Judge  Harville  drew  a  long  breath.  He  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  a  moment.  The  evil  light  died  out  of  his  eyes.  He  felt  him- 
self a  black-hearted  fiend — a  Mephistopheles — all  the  false  reasoning 
in  his  premises  stood  out  like  lightning  in  the  black  night — his  vision 
became  clearer — his  selfishness  more  apparent.  He  walked  to  her 
side,  laid  his  hand  gently  upon  her  soft  hair. 

"Don't  grieve,"  he  said,  "you  have  my  protection ." 

And  that  was  all. 

Daily  lives  must  go  on,  and  daily  tasks  must  be  done,  though  the 
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heavens  fall,  or  earthquakes  rend  the  world.  Very  quietly  Judge 
Harville  took  his  departure,  but  he  never  forgot  for  a  moment,  a 
certain  purpose  which  took  possession  of  him,  and  after  much  wire 
pulling  and  utilizing  of  secret  influence,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing that  Aleck  Westbrook  had  received  an  appointment  from  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  which  placed  him  in  a  position  of  trust  and 
well  on  the  road  to  fortune. 

Years  have  passed  since  that  act  of  selt-abnegation,  and  last  winter 
Judge  Harville  was  called  to  Washington  to  attend  to  an  intricate 
matter  of  law. 

At  one  of  the  receptions,  where  he  went  merely  as  a  spectator,  he 
stood  gazing  at  the  gay  throng  with  weary,  careless  eyes,  when  sud- 
denly a  profile  among  the  throng  carried  him  back  eight  years  in  his 
life. 

He  saw  the  gloomy  canon  covered  with  snow,  a  light  shining 
from  a  window,  he  felt  again  the  breath  of  the  coyotes  upon  his  cheek. 

The  face  turned.  It  was  indeed  Lorena,  bright,  arch,  as  ever  he 
pictured  her,  clad  in  a  shimmering  satin  robe  of  white,  leaning  upon 
her  husband's  arm,  and  leading  by  the  hand  a  beautiful  little  girl  in 
daintiest  lace,  erratic  a  mother  as  ever,  taking  the  child  as  naturally 
with  her  to  a  reception,  as  out  into  the  blackness  of  the  night  in  the 
wild  Sierras. 

A  gladness  came  into  Judge  Harville's  heart,  and  overflowed  at 
his  eyes.  He  felt  a  strange  sensation  of  nearness  to  that  beautiful, 
womanly  figure.  It  was  Lorena,  and  she  was  resting  under  his  pro- 
tection still.  Ella  Sterling  Cummins, 

Author  of  "The  Mountain  Princees." 


The  Isles  of  Calm. 


The  Isles  of  Calm !  O  whispering  sea, 

Have  thy  waves  no  tale  for  me? 
No  echo  from  that  far-off  strand, 
Where  silver  seas  wash  silver  sand, 

And  silver  sails  from  storms  are  free? 

O  sea-wet  bird,  I  call  to  thee ! 
Hast  thou  no  spray  of  olive  tree 
That  grew  where  perfumed  breezes  fanned 
The  Isles  of  Calm? 

O  sea !  O  bird !  What  hidden  key 
Unlocks  the  close- veiled  mystery? 
(A  voice  o'er  bird  and  sea),  "My  hand 
Alone  can  guide  thee  to  that  land. 
Patience,  and  thy  reward  shall  be 
The  Isles  of  Calm!" 
San  Jose.  Clarence  Urmt. 


QUARTZ 


(FROM  A  MINERS  MEMORY.) 


CHAPTER  ONE. 


STRIKE. 


The  men  who  strike  for  silver  mines  in  the  arid  country  of  the 
State  of  Silverado  are  called  "prospectors."  They  are  a  curious 
compound  of  the  laborer,  the  speculator  and  the  scientist.  Your 
"prospector"  is  not,  usually,  when  you  meet  him,  what  he  has  been. 
You  accost  him,  or  he  you,  and  it  becomes  at  once  evident  that  the 
man  before  you  belongs  to  no  class  or  province,  and  you  cannot  guess 
at  his  position  in  life  with  any  certainty.  He  has  upon  his  person 
the  commonest  of  "store  clothes,"  generally  well  worn,  coarse  woolen 
shirts,  open  at  the  sun-tanned  neck;  no  coat,  slouch  hat,  pants  in 
rough  boots.  Bat  his  dress  and  address  do  not  go  together  in  har- 
mony; his  conversation  is  just  whatever  your  own  may  invite,  until 
you  strike  the  subject  of  mines  or  silver  ores;  then  he  leads  into  a 
world  of  travel,  speculation,  rise,  progress  failure,  until  you  find  this 
sun-burnt  man  has  bandied  coin  in  his  day,  and  means  to  do  it 
again. 

He  may  have  been  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  a  lawyer,  a  physician, 
politician,  merchant,  etc;  but  not  often  do  you  find  him  to  have  been 
a  day- laborer,  save  on  compulsion.  Wiry,  tough,  irrepressible,  and 
far-traveled,  patient  yet  excitable,  his  experience  is  large  and  various, 
and  his  love  of  adventure  with  hope  of  great  gain  is  as  boundless  and 
often  as  barren  as  the  region  of  mountains  he  loves  to  survey. 
Poverty  and  privation  he  bears  like  a  philosopher;  while  affluence  is 
to  him  only  "for  the  fun  of  it,"  and  he  makes  short  work  of  spend- 
ing thousands  of  dollars  on  old  and  new  sensations. 

He  talks  about  a  home  which  he  has,  or  wishes  to  have;  but,  gen- 
erally, he  has  no  home,  and  never  will  have  any,  outside  of  the 
clothes  he  happens  to  be  wearing.  And  where  he  goes  when  he  must 
lie  down  and  die  I  have  never  discovered.  That  he  does  die  I  take 
for  certain;  but,  except  in  a  fight  or  by  accident,  I  have  never  known 
of  a  dead  "prospector." 

He  is  the  creator  of  new  states  and  the  driving  power  of  the  Stock 
Boards;  yet  people  endeavor  to  treat  him,  unless  he  is  flush  of 
money,  as  a  person  of  little  importance.     The   merchant,  the   lawyer, 
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the  ranchman,  physician — everybody  -  lives  in  Silverado,  on  the 
results  of  the  prospector's  exertions;  yet  even  the  camp-followers 
think  themselves  more  respectable  and  higher-toned  than  he,  the 
Moses  who  leads  them  about  in.  the  wilderness. 

Almost  always  he  has  a  faithful  partner  in  his  joys,  journeyings 
and  sorrows,  and  that  partner  is  a  man.  This  fellowship  is  imposed 
by  the  fact  that  it  takes  two  to  sink  a  deep  hole  in  the  ground  or  a 
drill  in  the  roek;  and  it  requires  two  to  accomplish  such  an  experience 
as  shall  now  be  presented. 

It  snows  heavily  as  out  of  the  sage-covered  wilderness  two  men, 
riding,  urge  a  laden  mule  into  a  beaten  road  and  turn  toward  a 
mining  center,  shifting  in  their  saddles  to  give  the  wet  and  driving 
gnow  a  cold  shoulder. 

Pushing  steadily  onward,  a  farm-house  near  the  roadside  rises  out 
upon  the  horizon.  Boy  in  front  of  the  house  rushes  in  to  say: 
"  Mother,  two  men  a-comin'!" 

Woman  (outside  of  house) — "What,  in  a  buggy  ?" 

Boy. — No;  on  horses  an'  drivin'  a  mule." 

Woman.     "Pshaw  !  only  prospectors." 

By  this  time  the  two  rough,  ragged  fellows,  with  beards  awry, 
hair  uncut  and  unkempt  beneath  the  slouched  hats,    ride  to  the  door. 

Prospector  (to  boy.) — "Well,  but  ain't  this  winter?" 

Boy.— "You  bet,  it  is!" 

Prospector  (at  the  open  door.) — "Cold,  bad  day,  madam." 

Woman  (inattentively.) — "I  reckon  it  is." 

Prospector. — "Madam,  could  you  let  us  have  about  two  loaves  of 
bread  ?  And,  tell  you  the  truth,  we  haven't  a  cent  in  our  clothes,  but 
we're  likely  to  be  along  this  way  again  soon,  and  we  haven't  a  bite." 

Woman. — "I  haven't  got  none  baked,  and  something's  the  matter 
with  my  yeast.     I  won't  have  no  bread  till  most  n\ght." 

Prospector  (turning  away.) — "It  would  accommodate  us  very 
much,  but  you  know  best,  madam,  about  your  own  affairs.  Good 
day." 

Prospector  (remounting.) — "Couldn't  make  it,  old  boy  J  We'll 
have  to  ride  for  it." 

Old  Boy— "H— 1  !  Couldn't  you  git  nuthin'  ?" 

Prospector. — "Not  a  snoot-full.  I  spoke  a  lively  piece  to  the  old 
gal,  but  she  wouldn't  come  out.     Go  ahead,  we  may  be  happy  yet." 

Woman  (inside.) — "Johnny  !  Johnny,  do  you  hear?" 

Boy  (outside. )  — "yes'm.     What  yer  want  ?" 

Woman— "What'd  them  fellers  say?" 

Boy. — "One  of  'em  called  yer  an  old  gal." 

Woman. — "That's  cause  I  wouldn't  turn  to  and  bake  for  'em;  'zif 
I  hadn't  nuthin  to  do  but  bake  for  people  who  are  flat  broke  1  Them 
prospectors  is  alius  flat  broke.  Why  don't  they  stay  at  home  and 
work,  like  I  do  ?  Fetch  in  your  wood,  Johnny;  it's  going  to  be  a  cold 
night  when  it  stops  a-snowin'." 

Boy. — "Yes'm.  Them  men's  got  to  make  Simmins'  ranch  afore 
they  git  a  bite,  an'  that  pack  mule's  mighty  nigh  petered  out,  if  you 
hear  me." 

Woman. — "That's  none  o'  yore  business;  you  git  yore  wood  an' 
come  in  the  house  an'  dry  yore  feet." 

Time  passes  at  the  ranch,  time  passes  on  the  road;  time  passes  in 
the  nearest  mining  town;  time  passes  in  the  lonely  mountains  where 
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the  rich  earth  lies  about  the  open  shaft;  time  passes  in  the  great  com- 
mercial city,  where  trade  and  science  sigh  for  silver;  and  amidst  the 
the  great  city,  past  the  ranch,  along  the  road,  through  the  mining 
town  and  to  the  open  cut  in  the  lonely  mountains,  there  moves  the 
love  of  gain — that  subtlest  of  spirits.  So,  on  a  day  of  bright,  white 
winter  sunshine,  the  boy  outside  the  ranche,  gazing  up  the  road  be- 
neath his  own  shading  palm,  shouts,  "Pap  !  buggy  comiu';  high 
steppers,  you  bet  !" 

Pap  (drowsy,  frowzy,  red-faced  and  smoke-scented,  appearing  at 
the  door),  "Which  way,  from  town?  (Looking  town  ward)  I  say, 
Symanthy,  I'll  bet  that's  them  fellers  what's  found  them  new  mines 
out  yander.     They'll  want  dinner  in  a  hurry." 

Woman — (looking  over  old  Frowzy's  shoulder  as  both  stand  in  the 
door),  "Them's  liberty  stable  stock,  and  coyote-robes;  high-flyers, 
you  bet!     Yer  sir!     Johnny,  make  a  fire  in  the  stove  this  minit!" 

All  in  one  moment  there  happens  here  a  multitude  of  incidents, 
chief  among  which  "old  Frowzy"  finds  his  hat,  puts  it  on,  comes  to 
the  door  again  in  time  to  say  to  the  newly  arrived  party,  as  the 
"high-stepping''  team  drives  up,  "Fine  day,  gents." 

Man  in  carriage — "Ye3,  tip-top  day.  How  about  something  to 
eat  for  man  and  beast?" 

Old  Frowzy — "Lots  of  hay  and  barley;  and  I  reckon  the  old  wo- 
man kin  give  you  enough  to  eat — sech  as  we've  got. 

The  man  who  holds  the  reins  smile3,  and  without  making  the  least 
motion  to  alight  or  drop  them,  remarks:  "Yes,  but  boss,  we're  flat 
broke — havn't  a  red." 

Old  Frowzy,  with  eyes  on  the  fine  turnout,  "Oh,  that  makes  no 
odds  in  a  new  country!  we  all  get  that  way  at  odd  times." 

Here  the  man  above  hands  the  reins  to  old  Frowzy,  and  the  whole 
party  alight.  On  moving  near  the  door  they  are  met  by  madam  of 
the  rancho  with,  "  Walk  in  gentlemen,  and  take  a  seat.  Did  you 
say  you  would  have  dinner?" 

He  of  the  reins — -"Yes  madam,  if  you  have  bread  enough  baked, 
we'll  all  take  a  bite." 

Woman — "Bread  enough?  Why  certainly,  I  alius  have  that." 

Reins — "Well,  excuse  me,  madam,  I  didn't  know.  Sometimes? 
people  in  these  out-of-the-way  places,  get  short  of  convenient  grab." 

Woman — "I  don't  never  fail  to — oh!  I  see!  You're  mebl>e  the 
man  as  come  by  here  about  six  weeks  ago.  Well,  now,  you  see,  I 
can't  alius  tell  whose  a  joshin  me  and  who  isn't.  Why  I  thought 
you  was  a-a  jokin'  that  day;  you  prospectors  are  all  the  time  on  the 
josh!" 

Reins — "That's  all  right,  ma'm;  I  expect  I  did  look  sort  o'  gay 
and  festive  that  day,  and  we  had  a  jolly  time  after  we  paseed  here." 

By  this  time  madam  is  away  in  the  adjacent  room  of  the  cabin, 
deep  in  the  mysteries  of  bacon,  canned  salmon,  black  coffee,  etc., 
but  Reins  goes  on  with  the  story  thuswise: 

"We  rode  (Sam  and  me)  from  here  to  Simmins';  that's  the  first 
ranch  this  side  of  town,  on  horses  that  we  had  already  pushed  hard 
to  reach  this  place,  and  we  hadn't  a  bite  of  anything  to  eat  that  day, 
and  d — d  little  to  eat  for  three  days,  because  we  were  holding  out  to 
the  last  minute  to  develop  the  prospect,  and  working  on  short  ra- 
tions. But  we  left  here  at  late  dinner-time,  rode  all  night,  and  it 
a-snowing  for  keeps,  and  the  horses    stilted  up  on  snow- balls,  till 
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next  day  about  noon  we  struck  Simmins.  Lord  God!  I  was  never 
so  happy  in  my  life  as  when  old  Dan  Simmins  looked  me  square  in 
the  face  and  says  he:  "Well  if  h — 1  ain't  a-goin'  to  pop  then  I'm  no 
Christian!"  (y^pu  know  how  old  Dan  talks.)  "Where  in  h — 1  have 
you  been ?"  says  he.  "Why,  you  look  like  a  sick  woman's  baby! 
Take  a  horn,  you'll  find  it  in  that  there  jug  in  the  corner."  I  don't 
ever  expect  to  be  so  happy  again  as  we  all  were  that  afternoon !  We 
ate  and  drank  and  sung,  and  told  yarns,  and  had  a  bully  time  inside 
the  house,  while  the  snow  was  attending  to  its  job  outside  and  a- 
coming  down  as  steady  as  clock-work.  Sam  sort  o'went  out  of  his 
mind  with  the  sudden  change— mebbe  the  whisky  had  a  hand  in  it — 
and  he  thought  he  was  back  home  in  the  States,  telling  his  mother 
all  about  his  ramblings  for  fifteen  years;  and  he  thought  old  Dan  was 
his  daddy — so,  as  he  was  telling  his  mother,  and  crying  and  laughing 
and  talking  it  was  better  than  any  theayter.  And  when  old  Dan 
would  put  in  to  help  him  out,  Sam  would  say:  "Never  you  mind, 
daddy;  you  let  me  tell  it."  Then  old  Dan  would  laugh  till  the  tears 
ran  down  his  face,  and  say,  "Go  on,  my  son,  go  on!  Your  ma  and 
me  will  listen  to  you."  We  knew  the  poor  fellow  was  wandering 
but  it  was  funny  for  all  that — particularly  when  one  comes  to  con- 
sider what  a  maguif  old  dad  could  be  panned  out  of  Dan  Simmins." 

"Gents,  dinner  is  ready — walk  out!  We  haven't  got  no  great 
variety,  but  its  the  best  we  have.  Yer  pap  (to  old  Frowzy)  cut  up 
and  pour  out  for  'em,  and  if  yer  want  anything  more,  holler.  I've 
got  to  go  in  the  kitchen." 

After  Frowzy  helps  the  party  to  such  as  there  is,  he  proceeds  to 
ask  a  few  leading  questions  of  a  nature  just*  such  as  his  kind  are 
most  loth  to  answer — questions  looking  to  a  share  of  some  sort  in  the 
county  of  the  new  mines. 

"Hev  you  enny  ranche-land  or  good  hay-land  out  near  them  new 
prospects  ?" 

"Yes.  There  are  several  spots  where  a  man  might  find  a  lay-out 
for  ranching." 

"How  is  it  for  wood?" 

"Plenty  of  wood." 

"Well,  do  you  reckon  to  g->  ahead  out  there  enny  ways  soon?" 

"We  can't  just  say  about  that.  The  Professor  here  will  be  able 
to  tell,  mebbe,  as  we  come  back." 

"When  do  you  'low  to  be  back  again?" 

"Well,  if  the  Professor  can  see  as  much  in  the  same  place,  and  in 
the  same  time,  as  we  can,  we  may  be  back  here  in  three  days." 

"What  are  you  goin'  to  do  about  hoss  feed  and  grub  while  yer 
there  ?" 

"Oh,  Sam's  out  there.  Didn't  he  stop  here  as  he  went  by  with  a 
team — four  horses,  high  load,  doors  and  windows  at  the  side  and  hay 
bales  on  top — about  two  weeks  ago?" 

"No;  he  didn't  stop  yere.  I  seed  him  goin*  past,  but  he  never 
stopped." 

Here  Reins  smiled  over  his  cup  of  black  coffee,  and  said:  "Sam's 
a  little  curious  about  some  things." 

Dinner  over,  bill  paid,  the  "high-stepping"  stock  is  buckled  to, 
the  party  are  seated.  Frowzy  passes  up  the  reins,  and  says:  "Well, 
I  hope  you've  got  a  good  thing  out  there;  I'm  half  a  mind  to  come 
out  and  see  you." 
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"All  right,  old  man;  I'll  introduce  you  to  Sam."  Then  turning 
toward  the  door  where  Madam  Frowzy  stands,  with  hands  on  hips 
and  arms  akimbo:  "Bye,  bye,  madam;  keep  .-.  sharp  lookout  for 
prospectors.  Why,  hello,  sonny;  what  are  you  looking  up  at  me  so 
for?     I'm  not  a  pinto  circus  horse." 

Boy  (near  the  wheel) — "You're  the  fellow  'at  went  past  yer  about 
a  month  ago,  and  called  ma'am  an  old  gal — that's  what  you  are  !" 

"Well,  but  I'll  take  it  all  back,  and  I  wouldn't  have  said  it  if  I 
had  known  you  were  around." 

Away  rolls  the  light  wagon,  as  back  into  the  house  goes  Frowzy, 
to  smoke  and  stew  over  the  fire,  while  he  considers  the  chance  of 
making  something  for  himself  out  of  the  new  discovery. 

"I  say,  Symanthy,  I'm  a  good  mind  to  go  over  to  that  new 
place." 

"Well,"  snaps  Symanthy,  "if  yer  goin',  you'd  better  go  airly. 
Fer  if  them  fellers  really  hez  struck  ennything  big  over  ther',  ther'll 
be  plenty  a-goin'  in  on  the  chances  mighty  soon.  I  woulnn't  wonder 
ef  you'd  see  some  of  the  sharps  a-follerin'  them  fellows  up  afore 
mornin' " 

"Well,  I  reckon  I'd  best  strike  out  in  the  mornin'.  I  fergot  to  ax 
'em  how  far  it  was,  but  I  kin  foller  in  their  tracks." 

In  the  morning,  early,  Frowzy  is  off  with  saddle-horse  and  pack- 
mules,  for,  although  Frowzy  is  the  very  picture  of  uncombed  and 
smoke-dried  indolence,  and  as  a  general  thing,  goes  about  on  foot 
with  the  dragging  sprawl  of  a  work-ox,  yet  when  it  comes  to  exer- 
tion in  the  saddle,  or  endurance  in  the  hope  of  sudden  gain,  he  is  as 
tough  as  a  lariat. 

The  day  is  bright  and  warm  as  only  some  odd  days  in  Silverado 
can  be,  the  very  essence  of  beautiful  weather  and  pure  air,  for  the 
climate  in  the  State  is  like  the  human  fortune  in  the  State — either 
lovely  and  serene,  with  an  "elevated  goose,"  or  else  detestably  bad 
and  flat  broke. 

The  day  is  splendid,  and  though  the  season  is  winter,  the  dust 
whirls  in  spiral,  electric  columns  along  the  highway  and  rises  in  a 
cloud  about  Bub  and  his  dog  as  they  romp  in  the  road  in  front  of 
Frowzy's  ranche  house. 

"Mam  !"  shouts  Bub,  "that  'ere  buggy's  a-comin'  again  !  and" 
there's  'nuther  dust  acrost  the  valley,  and  I'll  bet  that's  Pap." 

"Well,  it's  a- most  night,  and  yore  wood  ain't  in  yet  !  Ef  enny- 
body's  a-comin',  they'll  cum  'thout  your  starin'." 

Nevertheless,  as  to  the  staring,  madam  comes  out  into  the  road  to 
stand  with  Bub  and  the  dog  for  a  prolonged  stare  into  the  valley. 

The  light  wagon  halts  this  time  only  long  enough  to  refresh  man 
and  horse,  and  then  away  toward  the  town;  for  the  eye  of  science 
has  seen  what  the  man  of  science  is  in  haste  to  lay  before  the  men  of 
money  and  speculation.  Time,  time  is  now  the  prime  object,  and 
horse-flesh  is  a  second  consideration;  so,  drive,  driver — send  'em! 
the  love  of  gain  grows  into  a  fever. 

Away  goes  the  vehicle  from  view,  and  the  dust  cloud  of  its  rolling 
settles  down  as  Frowzy  dismounts  at  his  own  door,  where  his  sage- 
brush cherub  and  his  dog  vie  with  each  other  in  jumping  around  tor 
purposes  of  undefinable  joy. 

Madam  begins  to  feel  some  thrill   of  anxiety  about  the  new  state 
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of  affairs,  and  so,  without  waiting,  she   appears  at  the   door  to  ask, 
"Well,  how  is  it  over  ther  ?" 

Frowzy,  big  with  the  throes  of  a  new  hope,  and  the  consciousness 
of  new  knowledge,  answers  not,  bat  continues  to  unpack  and  strip 
his  animals  in  silence,  save  when  he  says  to  the  dog,  "There,  that'll 
do  now.     Git  down!" 

But  once  the  animals  are  out  to  graze,  and  one  eaddle  flung  on 
one  side  of  the  door  and  the  other  on  the  other  side — things  begin, 
thereby,  to  be  made  neat  and  comfortable— he  says,  "Well!"  some 
Western  people  always  say  "well"  to  start  with,  "well,  that's  a 
mighty  big  thing  over  ther.  Things'll  be  a  bilin'  yer  in  a  mighty 
short  time,  ef  ye  hear  my  gentle  voice.     I'm  hungry." 

"I'll  giv  ye  yore  supper  in  a  minet — it's  all  ready.  Did  you  see 
every  show  fur  a  rancbe  '?" 

"You  bet  I  did !  I  located  the  purtiest  place  fur  a  ranche  and 
station  you  ever  seed — not  more'n  three  miles  from  where  the  town's 
got  to  be.  That  Purfesser  feller  says  there  ain't  no  better  silver 
mines  in  the  world." 

"Was  they  all  located?" 

"No.  That  feller  as  was  a  talkin  here  as  they  went  down,  he 
showed  me  wher'  I  could  take  chances  on  an  extension." 

"Didn't  ye  take  it  ?"  asked  madam,  eagerly. 

"Well,  he  said  before  he'd  show  it  to  me  that  I  must  locate,  and 
record  it  as  the  Old  Gal,  or  he  wouldn't  show  it  to  me." 

"Durn  his  imperdent  picter!" 

"So,  I  located  it,  and  it's  the  'Old  Gal;'  and  that  Purfesser  says 
it's  as  good  as  enny  of  'em,  when  it's  opened  once." 

"Don't  it  crop  out  nowheres  along  ?" 

"No;  but  it's  right  on  the  line  o'them  best  leads — that's  wher'  the 
'Old  Gal'  is.  I  can't  make  out  what  that  feller  wanted  me  to  call  it 
the 'Old  Gal' for." 

"I  know!"  exclaimed  Johnny,  dumping  on  armload  of  fire- wood 
into  a  corner  of  the  cabin,  "it's  'cause  mam  wouldn't  bake  bread  fur 
him  when  he  was  flat  broke !" 

"You,  Johnny!  you  jist  keep  yore  mouth  shet  an'  speak  when 
yore  spoke  to,  will  ye!     You  don't  know  what  yo're  talkin'  about." 

"Enny  how,"  says  Mr.  Frowzy,  "the  feller  seemed  mighty 
tickled  about  some  durned  thing  or  other  !  But  you  can't  make  him 
out  very  easy.  He's  smart — he  is.  He  knows  more  in  a  minit 
about  them  mines  nor  what  that  Purfesser  knows  in  a  day;  but  he 
pertends  to  leave  it  all  to  the  Purfesser.  I  see  him  a-winkin'  at  that 
Sam,  when  Old  Spectacles  and  Big  Words  was  a  settin'  it  in  steep 
on  the  lingo.     He  knows  what  he's  after  ! — that  feller  does." 

With  which  piece  of  wisdom  Frowzy  finished  his  supper  and  com- 
menced cutting  "plug"  to  fill  his  pipe;  after  filling  and  lighting 
which,  he  proceeded  to  puff  awhile  in  that  odorous  smudge  of  si- 
lence which  the  European  man  has  borrowed  from  his  red  brother. 
But  he  soon  broke  forth  again  with '  ' '  Symanthy  !  "  That  vigorous 
female  being  in  the  kitchen  said,  "  Well  ?  " 

"  I've  an  idee  I'd  better  take  the  tram  an'  go  back  ther'  and  put 
up  a  cabin.  And  you'd  better  send  over  to  Reese  river  for  yore 
brother  and  his  wife  to  help  you  run  the  house  while  I'm  gone." 

"Oh,  Bub  an'  me  kin  run  the  house  !  'Taint  worth  while  to  be 
bringin' people  till  ye  need 'em.     They'd  only  growl  ef  ye  didn't   di- 
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vide  the  new  lay-out  with  'em.     You  go  ahead;  I'll  run  the  house." 

By  this  time  it  had  grown  dusk  outside,  as  the  shortening  winter 
day  dropped  behind  the  dark  silhouette  of  mountains,  and  the  family 
conversation  was  broken  by  a  strange  voice: 

"  Hillo  !  Haeow  is  it  about  here  ?  "  To  which  Frowzy  shouts 
back,  "  Aye,  aye  !  Comin'  in  a  minit  !"  And  he  peers  about  by 
the  firelight  for  "  that  everlastin',  durned,  old  hat"  that  he  never 
can  lay  his  hands  on,  save  when  his  head  is  in  it,  while  Mrs.  Frow- 
zy ventures  to  whisper,  "  That's  a  Yank — you  bet  he's  a-smellin' 
after  them  mines." 

Before  Frowzy  can  find  that  much -maligned  head-gear  the  new  ar- 
rival, or  one  of  them,  has  entered  the  door,  with  that  terrible  im- 
patience and  fussy  attention  to  details  peculiar  to  some  of  those  citi- 
zens who  say  the  word,  "  haeow." 

"  I  waant  to  staybil  teow  hawsis  with  yeow." 

"  All  right,"  returns  Mr.  Frowzy,  by  this  time  under  "  that  hat." 
"  Symanthy,  gimme  the  lantern." 

While  the  horses  are  being  cared  for,  Enoch  rattles  around  as  if 
he  were  helping  to  do  the  work,  though  really  he  knows  nothing 
about  it,  having  been  brought  up  to  oxen  and  a  good  stick  in  the 
State  he  calls  Neow  Hawinsheer.  But  he  keeps  his  tongue  and  wits 
at  work  with  numerous  questions,  such  as:  "  Who  were  the  paarty 
we  met  back  a  piece?"  "Prospectors — ah!  Rich,  I  s'pose?" 
"  Clus  about  here?  Ah — no.  Never  du  strike  anything  near 
hand,  any  one.     Sing'lar,  ain't  it  ?     Quite  so." 

Frowzy,  busy  with  the  team,  answers  as  clearly  as  he  deems  best; 
but,  as  he  closes  the  stable  door  and  starts,  lantern  in  hand,  for  the 
house,  lazily  asks,  "  Which  way  might  you  be  travelin' — if  it's  a 
fair  question  ?  " 

"Wal,  we've  got  a  little  bizniz  acount  Nowth.  I  fergit  wich  way 
yaeon  sed  the  neaw  mines  were." 

"Like  as  not  I  didn't  say.  I'm  not  clear  which  way  they  are — 
som'ers  out  south-east  tho,'  I  think  they  said.     Do  you  want  supper?" 

"Wal,  no;  we've  got  foud  an'  beddin',  thank  ye.  There's  my 
friend  strikin'  a  fire  naeow.  When  we've  eatin'  a  bite  we'll  cum 
over  an'  chat  a  bit,  ef  its  agreeab'l." 

"All  right,"  assents  Mr.  F.,  as  he  blows  out  his  light  and  enters 
his  domicile;  while  Mr.  Enoch  Southchurch  repairs  to  his  wagon,  his 
friend  and  his  supper — at  which  locality  he  says  in  a  low  voice  to  his 
companion:  "Aeour  old  naybor  sez  thet  the  neaw  mines  are  saeouth- 
easterly  from  here." 

"No  odds  what  he  says,"  remarks  the  other  in  a  gruff  voice.  "I 
cain  follow  that  wagon  track  wherever  it  may  go.  If  I  cain't,  I'll 
go  straight  back  and  die  in  Texas." 

"Jes  so,  Kernil,  I  depend  onyeou  for  that."  What  further  was 
said  out  of  doors  at  the  fire,  or  in  the  house  at  the  other  fire  is  not 
important  to  us,  except  that  Frowzy  hurriedly  told  Symanthy  that 
"them  fellers  ie  after  the  new  diggins,  hot -foot." 

To  which  Samantha  responded,  "I  know'd  it." 

"Yes,"  says  F.,  "they've  mighty  smooth  ephs;  but  they  don't 
pump  me;  not  much." 

Morning  dawns  once  more  upon  the  wide  fields  of  Artemisia,  cold, 
calm  and  clear;  the  blue  smoke  of  the  camp-fire  by  the  roadside 
curls  up  among  the  early  rays  of  the  sun,  and  everything  about   the 
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hithertofore  drowsy  rancho  is  made  awake.  The  prospector  has  made 
his  track  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  keen  and  silent  noses  of  Mam- 
mon's blood-hounds  are  down  upon  the  trail. 

Frowzy  is  away  before  the  dawn;  up  to  the  mountain-slope  of  the 
foothills,  to  secure  his  team — horses — ere  they  cease  to  baak  in  the 
fringes  of  the  morning  sun,  warming  away  the  chill  of  night  from 
their  shaggy,  winter  coats. 

The  bacon  in  the  fry-pan  at  the  camp-fire  of  Enoch  Southchurch 
sputters  to  the  tune  of  "Haste  thee,  son  of  Plymouth  Rock !  God 
helps  those  who  helps  themselves/' 

The  "high-stepping  team  of  ' 'liberty-stable  stock"  has  rolled  the 
glittering  wheels  all  night  through  the  glancing  moonbeams  along  th« 
road,  toward  the  mining  town,  passing  "old  Dan  Simmins"  with  a 
slight  halt,  long  enough  to  shout  "how-de-do!"  and  briog  "old  Dan" 
to  the  door,  in  unpresentable  haste,  for  a  brief  chat — and  then  away 
again,  with  his  last,  "Be  good  to  yourselves!  Make  my  regrets  to 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  on  account  of  my  absence 
la3t  Sunday,  and  tell  Gage  to  send  me  two  gallons  of  whisky.  I'm 
about  out.     S'  long,  boys!" 

Away,  again — and  away-rtill  down  the  mountain  road,  heralded 
by  the  golden  glow  that  tips  the  topmost  peaks  with  new  born  morn- 
ing's flush,  into  the  busy  mountain  town,  along  whose  plank  side- 
walks the  heavy  boots  of  the  earliest  risers  thump,  thump,  thump, 
the  light  wagon  rolls  and  ceases  to  roll.  The  party  leap  out  as  the 
horses  snort  that  grateful  recognition  of  home  wherewith  the  faithful 
servant  expresses  his  satisfaction. 

And  now,  as  Frowzy  says  it,  things  begin  "to  bile."  The  assayer's 
fire  glows  a  white-fever-heat  as  it  leaps  and  licks  the  precious  ore  in 
presence  of  the  anxious  eyes  that  watch  the  boiling-pot.  Deftly  the 
assayer  handles  his  tongs,  coyly  he  toys  with  the  blistering  glow, 
and  then  carefully  pours,  pounds,  batters,  rolls  and  weighs  the 
"button." 

Eureka  !  millions  of  earth's  treasures  loom  up  before  the  eye  of 
speculation.  The  news  flies;  men  gather  on  street  corners,  in  stores, 
in  saloons,  everywhere,  to  inspect  samples  of  rock  and  hear  the  story 
of  the  new  discovery;  while  the  pro3p  ctor,  his  pocket  lined  with 
"eagles,"  siouches  with  a  newly,  well-dressed,  eisy  grace  along  the 
polished  board  that  bears  the  glasses  iu  front  of  the  pretty  young 
man  whose  back  hair  shines  in  the  big  mirror  in  all  the  glory  of  ton- 
sorial  art,  and  slapping  his  "heavy  sorrel"*  on  the  counter,  says, 
"Come  up,  boys,  come  up." 
*Twenty  dollar  gold  pieces. 


CHAPTER  TWO. 


SPIRITS. 


The  discovery  and  location  of  new  silver-ruining  centers  in  the  wild 
semi-desert  regions  of  North  America  will  soon  be  a  matter  of  the 
past;  but  it  was  once  a  very  exciting  business.  First  there  was  the 
desert  valley  and  the  wild,  rocky,  rugged  mountains;  then  acrors  the 
valley  came  the  earliest4 'prospector,"  making  his  devious  way  among 
the  "sage-brush;"  guided  by  no  previous  track  in  the  dry  gravelly 
soil;  steered  solefy  by  the  contour  of  the  surrounding  mountains; 
riding  on  his  mule  or  wiry,  wild  broncho  and  driving  before  him,  or 
leading  behind  him,  the  gruuting  animal  upon  whose  back  aie  girted 
and  corded  the  needed  bedding,  food  and  implements  for  preliminary 
mining  purposes.  It  is  a  serious  and  a  silent  procession  under  the 
hot  sun  of  a  summer-day,  or  the  cool  star-ligtit  of  night  when  the 
shadows  of  the  pointed  mountains  fall  dark  and  ong  across  the  arid 
waste,  or  in  the  wind-driven  snows  of  ahitudinous  winter.  If  the 
search  is  successful  and  the  winner  crowned  with  reward,  then  the 
single  track  of  the  prospector  becomes  a  beaten  trail,  like  an  ashen- 
colored  thread  stretching  from  civilization  toward  the  unknown;  the 
trail  in  time  gives  way  to  the  wagon-road  on  which  the  slow-moving 
ox  bends  his  unwilling,  calloused  neck  to  the  inspiring  needs  of  spec- 
ulative industry;  soon  to  be  folio wtd  by  the  more  aristocratic  mule 
marching  in  silent,  solemn,  long-eared  processions  of  dust-covered 
pageantry;  and  the  mule  at  length  to  be  followed  by  the  swifter 
whirling  stage-coach  team  with  its  cloud  of  dust  and  its  crowded 
passengers. 

People — mostly,  if  not  entirely,  bearded  boisterous  adventurers — 
take  to  the  new  road  and  flock  into  the  new  mining  camp  which  is 
hidden  away  on  the  slope  of  a  canon,  or  at  the  water  giving  head  of  a 
ravine.  Heavy  loads  of  lumber  for  house-building  underlying  an 
imposed  stratum  of  merchandise  unload  under  the  direction  of  the 
' 'gentleman  from  Judea;"  while  the  manager  and  dispenser  of  alco- 
holic amusements  erects  his  tent  and,  behind  a  rough  board,  begins 
the  grave  exerciee  of  polishing  a  tumbler  with  a  napkin;  the  board- 
ing house,  the  lodging  house,  the  needed  mechanical  houses  and  all 
other  houses  arise  in  so  short  a  time  that  the  aspect  of  the  scene 
changes,  as  if  by  magic,  from  all  that  make  the  irksomeness  of  soli- 
tude to  the  moving,  shifting,  humming,  habitable  picture  of  energetic 
industry.  Thus  has  been  initiated,  under  varying  aspects,  that  great 
aggregation  of  representative  commonwealths  commonly  called  the 
United  States  of  North  America.  Liter  in  the  years  comes  the 
ready  school-master  to  his  appointed  task;  still  later  the  church  build- 
ing, with  its  echoing  bell  in  pointed  spire  with  weather-vane  a-top 
to  show  how  blow  the  winds  of  Heaven  and  which  way  waft  the 
clouds. 

It  might  be  a  useful,  certainly  a  curious,  study  to  find  out  how 
much  alcohol  in  its  various  drinkable  forms — mostly  whisky,  how- 
ever— has  had  to  do  with  the  advancement  of  civilization  and  the 
establishment  of  good  government;  for  it  seems  to  be  a  fact,  that 
the  drinker  of  the  more   fiery   potations,  however   much   they   may 
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have  damaged  themselves,  have  always  been  the  staunchest  creators 
and  supporters  of  good  government.  The  maxim  about  "the  sober 
second  thought"  implies  that  the  previous  thought  was  not  sober 
and,  therefore,  drunk. 

Is  the  strong-drinker's  liking  for  good  and  free  government  the  re- 
morseful expression  over  the  ruin  of  his  hearth-store  felicity?  Let 
that  pass;  it  is  an  open  question;  but  there  is  no  question  that  in  a 
new  silver-mining  camp  the  political  and  social  center  is  the  alcoholic 
saloon;  neither  is  there  any  question  that  in  the  camp  whereof  this 
vivacious  history  treats  one  Alexander  Crowder  kept  the  "Head 
Quarters."  It  has  often  been  remarked,  by  the  uninitiated,  that  it 
looks  singular  to  see  so  many  of  the  largest  and  most  able-bodied  of 
our  fellow  citizens  engaged  in  the  light-handed  ayocation  of  filling 
fluids  into  bottles  and  glasses;  but  such  persons  should  be  informed 
that  the  saloon-keeper  is  liable  to  have  heavier — vastly  heavier — 
work  upon  his  strong  hands.  He  may  not  often  need  the  heft  of  his 
heavy  shoulders,  but  when  he  does  need  it  he  needs  it  very  much. 
Yet  there  are  retail  alcoholic  dispersers  on  the  Pacific  slope — life-long 
veterans  at  the  bar — who  have  never  laid  a  hand  harshly  on  any 
mortal.  These  be  the  few  men  of  high  administrative  ability — 
stranded  statesmen  wasted  by  the  wayside;  probably  the  lineal  de- 
scendants of  the  "publicans  and  sinners"  with  whom  Christ  the 
Saviour  used  to  talk,  or,  at  least  so  it  reads,  was  accused  of  it  by 
the  righteous  Pharisees;  and  of  such  was  Alexander  Crowder,  formerly 
of  vaiious  other  localities,  but  now  a  resident  of  the  new  and  thriving 
camp  yclept  Mountain  Brow. 

At  the  Head  Quarters  was  held  the  first  meeting  to  raise  a  fund  to 
institute  a  school  and  prepare  the  way  toward  establishing  that  insti- 
tution in  a  permanent  school-house;  because,  by  the  school  laws 
passed  by  the  keen  legislators  of  the  State  of  Silverado  no  public 
money  for. school  purposes  could  be  obtained  by  any  camp  until  the 
"said  camp  shall  institute  and  support  a  school,  of  not  less  than  ten 
pupils  of  the  proper  age  (exclusion  of  Indians  not  twenty),  for  a 
period  of  time  not  less  than  three  months,"  etc.  At  the  Head  Quar- 
ters were  taken  the  initial  steps  towards  providing  the  camp — the 
new  town  or  city  in  mining  parlance  is  always  "the  camp" — with  a 
supply,  of  good  water  and  for  the  creation  of  a  volunteer  fire  company, 
of  which  latter,  by  the  way,  Alexander  Crowder  was  unanimously 
elected  foreman. 

At  the  Head  Quarters  the  Central  Committee  of  both  our  great 
political  parties  met — each  committee  on  a  different  day  in  the  week, 
however — to  plant  the  seeds  of  national  dispute  *and  presidential 
fervor  along  the  advancing  highway  of  "our  glorious  institutions*." 
Here  the  night-flying  orator  was  wont  to  point  out  the  dangerous 
rocks  of  national  navigation  in  tones  of  unmistakable  alarm  supple- 
mented by  the  soothing  scintillations  of  patriotic  promise  and  political 
hope.  Whoop  la  !  The  stars  and  stripes  shall  wave  over  a  country 
that  must  be  saved.  The  little  springs  of  far-off  mountain- bowed  po- 
litical power  shall  borrow  the  white-souled  purity  of  the  shining 
snows,  and  in  the  glad  dance  of  the  sparkling  fluid  follow  the  music 
of  the  mountain  stream  down  and  away  to  where  the  great  river  of 
our  political  power  bears  upon  its  bosom  the  commerce  of  a  world 
and  the  hopes  of  all  mankind.  (Cheers,  but  no  note  taken  of  the 
miner  who  mutters,  "  'cept  the  dam  Chinaman.") 
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At  the  Head  Quarters — which  gradually  come  to  be  known  %s 
"Crowders — was  preached  the  first  sermon  from  any  Protestaut 
preacher  at  Mountainbrow;  though  the  Catholic  Padre  had  been 
around  first — as  be  usually  is  in  such  places — to  look  after  his 
flock  and  get  the  Church's  dutiful  "divvy"  on  the  young  prosperity. 
The  reason  the  Protestant  preferred  to  preach  at  Crowd  er's  was 
partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Head  Quarters  was  the  building 
in  camp  best  adapted  to  congregational  purposes;  but  mostly,  it 
was  surmised,  because  Crowder,  out  of  the  abundance  o  his 
mountain  experience,  was  too  wise  to  permit  the  smaller  games  of 
gambling  to  be  earned  on  under  his  roof.  He  rather  contented 
himself  with  private  poker  and  faro  rooms  at  the  back  end,  with 
billiards  in  all  styles,  in  the  bar-room  and  social  cribbage  in  the 
corners.  So,  when  Brother  Magath  dropped  into  the  Head  Quarters 
on  a  wintry  Sunday  forenoon,  the  house  was  full,  the  billiard 
balls  clicked  their  way  through  the  pool-pins,  the  game-keepers 
cried  the  score,  the  glasses  clinked  at  the  bar  from  time  to  time 
as  the  hearty  "here's  to  us"  preceded  the  usual  imbibation;  and 
the  string  band  of  three,  with  the  cornet  player,  behind  the  piauo 
and  the  heavy  German  pianist  (male,  of  course)  discoursed  musical 
gems  from  the  composers  of  all  lands.  The  musicians  were  pres- 
ent out  of  regard  (financial)  to  the  day  of  the  week.  Sunday  is  a 
fine  large  clay  all  over  Silverado. 

Upon  this  scene  entered  Brother  Magath,  and  modestly  waiting 
for  an  opportune  moment  to  catch  Mr.  Crowder's  ear  approached 
the  highly  polished  bar-board  in  front  of  that  worthy  fluid icil. dis- 
penser who  instinctively  looked  the  preacher  interrogatively  in  the 
eye  and  "set  up"  a  glass  tumbler. 

"Ah,  no-ah  !  Not  anything  to  drink;  thank  you." 

Crowder  put  out  the  cigar-box. 

"Thank  you;  but  I'm  not  a  smoker.  Excuse  me;  but  I  merely 
wished  to  talk  to  you  in  private  a  moment." 

'Want  to  strike  me  for  a  piece?*'  and  Crowder  opened  his 
money  drawer.      "Broke,  I    spose  !  How  much  ?" 

"No,   sir,  I  want  no  money." 

"Well,  what  do  ye  want?'  Spit  it  out." 

"I  want  permission  to  preach  a  sermon  in  this  room  this  after- 
noon at  2  o'clock  sharp.     That's  all   I  want." 

4  Want  to  preach  h'yer?" 

"Yes,  sir  !" 

"Well.  That'll  depend  on  what  the  boys  say.  I've  no  objec- 
tion,  myself."' 

"Would  you  be  good  enough  to  anuounce  it  to  them,  and  let 
us  hear  what  they  say  about  it?" 

"Well,  I'm  non  much  on  the  announce— but  I'll  try  it  a  whack," 

-he  walked  to  the  outer  end  of  his   long  bar  and  in  a  big  voice 

id — "See  yer,  boys.      I  wa-it  ye  to  lissen." 

The  games  aud  the  noise  consequent  upon  them  gradually  sub- 
sided. Pool-players  dropped  the  butts  of  their  cues  to  the  floor 
and  stood  at  rest— the  music  of  the  baud  lapsed  into  silence. 

"This  ge.it  wants  to  preich  and  pays  us  the  compliment  by 
Fayin'  its  the  mo*t  respecable  place  in  camps  for  his  business: 
an'  IVe  told  him  I'd  leave  it  To  vou  fellers."' 
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"When  d's  be  want  ti  preach?  Right  away,  now?"  said  a 
tall  cue-holder. 

"No;  this  afternoon  at  2  o'clock.  What  d'ye  all  say?  Preach 
or  no  preach  ?" 

"Preach — of  course.  D'ye  'spose  we're  dam  heathens?"  said 
one. 

"Preach  !   why  cert'nly,"  said  another. 

"Of  couree,"  assented  another. 

Brother  Magath  whispered  to  Orowder. 

"But  he  wants  ye  all  to  attend.     Will  ye  do  it?" 

"You  bet  we  will,"  said  the  tall  man  turning  to  take  the  shot  he 
had  omitted,  and  added,  "'give  him  a  drink  and  charge  it  to  me." 

When  Brother  Magath  appeared  in  the  Head  Quarters,  promptly 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  he  found  the  billiard  tables  draped  in  their  white 
night-clothes,  the  bar  and  its  bottle-holding  shelves  clothed  in  similar 
attire,  the  musicians  dispersed  and  the  audience  silently,  though  a 
little  uneasily,  waiting  for  him.  He  took  his  stand  behind  the  piano 
using  that  musical  furniture  as  a  sacred  desk,  and  thereon,  as  a 
"sport"  phrased  it,  "spread  his  tricks  to  buck  against  the  devil" — 
which  "tricks"  consisted  of  a  Bible,  a  hymn-book  and  a  white  linen 
pocket-handkerchief.  Then  first,  as  was  his  custom, he  read  a  hymn, 
but  before,  the  reading  be  remarked: 

"Gentlemen,  among  my  misfortunes,  one  of  the  greatest  is  that  I 
have  no  ear  for  melody  and  no  talent  for  singing;  I  shall  therefore, 
be  compelled  to  call  upon  any  person  who  can  sing  to  raise  the  tune 
for  the  lines  I  am  about  to  read. 

'  'Am  I  a  soldier  of  the  Cross, 
A  follower  of  the  Lamb  ? 
And  shall  I  fear  to  own  his  cause, 
Or  blush  to  speak  his  name  ? 


Are  there  no  foes  for  me  to  face; 

Must  I  not  stem  the  flood  ? 
Is  this  vile  world  a  friend  to  grace 

To  help  me  on  to  God  ? 


Sure  I  must  fight  if  I  would  reign; 

Increase  my  courage  Lord; 
I'll  bear  the  toil,  endure  the  pain , 

Supported  by  the  word." 

"Part  of  the  seven-hundredth  hymn;  common  metre;  please  sing." 

There  was  a  deep  and  depressing  silence  that  followed  the  spirited 
reading  of  these  martial  lines  broken  at  first  by  no  sound  eave  the 
low  whisper  in  which  one  miner  conveyed  his  idea  into  the  ear  of  an- 
other, thus: 

"I  think  the  parson's  dead  game — there's  a  heap  o'  sand  in  the 
hymn." 

"Cannot  some  one  raise  the  tune  ?  Surely  there  are  several  per- 
sons in  this  room  whose  early  training  and  musical  talent  fits  them  to 
sing  these  sacred  lines." 

"What  is  the  tune?" 

"Unfortunately  I  cannot  remember  that  either,  but  it  is  a  very 
common  one,"    and  still  he    stood  with  his  book  in  his  hand  open  be- 
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fore  him  as  if  supplicating  some  one  to  come  forward  and  take  it  away; 
but  the  tune  did  not  arise. 

"Where's  them  doggonned  musicians  gone  to?  They'd  ort  to  be 
able  to  h'ist  'er  up,"  said  a  new  voice. 

"What  duz  a  durn  Dutch  musical  cuss  know  about  hyiun-siugiu'?" 
exclaimed  another. 

Here  the  front  door  of  the  saloon  was  thrown  open,  wafting  into 
the  room  a  sharp  breath  of  the  winter  air : 

"Hello  !  There  comes  Wash  White  an'  he's  a  reg'lar  camp-meet- 
in'  psalmist.     Yer  Wash,  come  in  an'  h'ist  the  tune." 

Wash  took  a  hasty  stare  about  the  room  as  he  closed  the  door  be- 
hind him  and  asked : 

"What  the  hell's  up?" 

"H-u-u-s-sh.     This's  meetin'." 

"Miner's  meeting  ?" 

"No;  prar  meetin'.  Church.  Religion.  Ye  dam  fool,  don't  ye 
know  nuthin'  pious  !" 

"I-o-h.  Whew  !"  responded  Wash  as  he  eyed  the  preacher  and 
took  in  the  invitation, 

"Yes,  my  friend,"  said  Parson  Magath  still  holding  the  open  book 
in  his  hand,  "we  desire  to  sing  a  few  lines  pieparatory  to  a  continu- 
ance of  Divine  worship  and  we  are  waiting  for  some  one  to  voice  the 
music. 

"What  is  the  hymn  !V  asked  Wash. 

"Am  I  a  soldier  of  the  cross,"  began  the  preacher  to  read,  but 
was  interrupted  by  Wash  continuing — 

"A  follower  of  the  Lamb  ? 
And  shall  I  fear  to  own  his  cause 
Or  blush  to  speak  his  name  ? 

— o'  course  I  can  sing  them  lines  like  a  licensed  exliorter.  I  was 
brought  up  on  that  music.  My  ole  dad  used  to  fold  his  arms  of  a 
Sunday  morning  an'  walk  up  and  down  singing  them  lines  till  hell 
howled  an'  Satan  shook  in  his  irons.  But  if  I  start  the  tune  I  want 
all  hands  to  chip  in  an'  jine  the  uproar — an' I  don't  want  no  squeakin' 
nor  no  half-mouthed  mumblin'.     Go  ahead,  parson;  line  'er  out." 

Brother  Magath  once  again  read  the  initial  stanza  Wash,  with  a 
voice  trained  from  infancy  to  "revival"  airs,  launched  boldly  out 
upon  the  melodious  stream,  and  at  first,  was  assisted  in  a  wavering 
way;  but  at  length  the  crowd,  seeing  and  hearing  that  he  was  fully 
equal  to  the  occasion,  joined  in  with  a  will  and  boomed  the  lines, 
couplet  at  a  time,  as  Brother  Magath,  smiling  blandly,  delivered 
them.  For  up  and  down  the  bills  the  echoes  sped  bearing  with  them 
the  true  spirit  of  the  Soldiers  of  the  Cross.  It  was  an  able-bodied 
noise  not  devoid  of  a  rude  spirit  of  harmony. 

After  the  singing  Brother  Magath  nodded  his  thanks  to  Mr.  White 
and  proceeded  with  the  subsequent  spirituality,  the  general  tenor  of 
which  was  that,  whatever  might  be  a  man  or  woman's  place  in  this 
life  it  was  a  duty,  and  ought  to  be  a  pride  and  a  pleasure,  for  such 
person  to  do  that  duty  boldly,  cheerfully,  respectfully  and  firmly  for 
righteousness  sake;  "nor  God,  nor  man,  nor  devil  loves  the  coward 
or  the  quitter." 

"Them's  ray  sentiments,"  said  Mr.  Crowder,  and  Brother  Magath 
wound  up  the  exercises  with  a  fervent  short  prayer. 

"Three   cheers  for   the   parson,     Hip,  hip,    Hurray !"    and    the 
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cheers  were  given  with  a  will,  while  Crowder  disrobed  the  bar,  the 
bottles  and  glasses. 

"Come  down,"  exclaimed  a  short  active  man.  "Come  down 
handsome  in  the  contribution  box,"  and  he  went  about  through  the 
crowd  extending  his  bat  to  everybody.  "'Taint  no  real  genoowine 
church  'tbout  a  kerleckshun.  Parsons  kaint  live  on  chin  enny  more'n 
other  folks.  Come  down  !"  and  while  the  hat  grew  heavy  with 
silver,  the  imbibations  went  on  all  around,  and  in  the  midst  Brother 
Magath  was  receiving  hand-shaken  congratulations,  also  refusing 
numerous  invitations  to  participate. 

"There  she  is,  parson" — said  the  volunteer  collector — "salt  'er 
down, "  and  he  placed  his  heavy  hat  on  the  nearest  billiard  table. 

"Gentlemen,  this  is,  indeed,  very  kind  of  you  and  I  hope  God 
will  bless  this  gift  in  my  hands  to  his  own  great  uses;  and  I  pray 
that  you  may  gather  again,  tenfold,  this  bread  thrown  upon  the 
waters/'  all  the  while  as  he  talked,  loading  his  light  pockets  with 
heavy  coin.  Then  at  last,  he  politely  returned  the  hat  to  its  owner, 
bid  his  unique  congregation  an  effusive  farewell  and  went  out  upon 
his  way  rejoicing. 

Again  the  games  went  forward,  the  instrumental  music  resumed 
its  sway  and,  sorry  to  say  it,  Wash  White,  proud  of  his  opportune 
assistance  was  fast  approaching  the  meandering  edge  of  inebriation. 
And  so  ended  the  first  lesson.  Were  these  seeds  of  salvation,  sown 
by  the  wayside,  lost — all  lost?  Who  shall  say?  Is  the  vim  of 
good  in  the  evil  of  Nazareth  worked  out  ?     Quien  mbe  f 

CHAPTER   THKEE. 

AT   CROWDERS. 

I  was  sitting  in  the  saloon  to-day  reading  the  papers  when  a  man 
about  fifty  years  old — a  heavy  man,  stout,  stooped  and  hard-handecl, 
came  in  with  a  kind  of  weaving,  slouchy  gait,  having  his  hat  in  one 
hand  and  an  empty  smoke-pipe  in  the  other.  He  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  gave  a  sort  of  goggle-pyed  gaze  around  the  room, 
swung  his  body  with  the  sweep  of  a  weak  old  willow  in  the  wind, 
slapped  bis  hat  on  his  head  pretty  well  over  his  eyes,  put  the  stenl 
end  of  the  empty,  short  pipe  into  his  mouth  and  pushing  his  hands 
down  into  his  breeches  pockets,  took  a  weaving  step  forward  and 
said: 

"H're  ye,  Crowder,  old  b-hoy!" 

Crowder  stood  behind  his  bar  with  a  napkin  polishing  that  perpet- 
ual tumbler,  but  made  no  reply. 

The  man  took  another  neariog  step  forward  toward  the  bar,  paus- 
ed and  said: 

"1  say,  h're  ye,  Crowder?  Can  you  s — peek — t — feller?  WhVr 
putt  in'  on  dog  wi'  me  for?" 

"How  are  you,  Daniel!"  said  Crowder.  "you  look  sleepy,  you'd 
belter  go  and  take  a  big  sleep." 

"AY  right.      I'm  go'n  to  whe'r  ge'r  ready,  no — t  b'fore." 

"Better  take  a  spin  around  the  square,  then,"  suggested  Crowd- 
er, still  polishing  the  tumbler. 

"No  z-sir,"  and  proceeding  to  pull  up  a  chair  by  my  side,  fce 
added:     "I'm  goner  talk  sen*e  to  the  old  boss  here." 
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"That's  a  man  of  family,  Dan.  Tf  you  want  to  talk  some  one  to 
death,  go  hunt  up  a  single  man.  What*  11  his  wife  say  when  she 
sees  his  corpse?'" 

Dan  saw  the  old  joke  even  through  the  fumes  in  his  brain,  and, 
looking  at  me,  smiled  one  of  those  twisted  smiles  which  are  not  to  be 
described.  Then  he  sat  down  on  the  chair,  threw  his  hat  on  the 
floor  at  his  feet,  commenced  in  a  fumbling  way  to  fill  his  pipe,  and 
said:  "Crowder's  g-ome!  Knows  been  on  a  bu^t!  A — as  all  right. 
Crowder's  'noil  friend — use't  wore  'gether  in  'noil  T'wollonime." 

While  Daniel  was  fishing  up  from  the  depths  of  his  vest  pocket 
tobacco  fine-cut,  pinch  by  pinch,  between  his  work -calloused  thumb 
and  fiager,  and  boozily  crowding  it  down  into  his  pipe-bowl,  nothing 
was  said ;  but  Crowder  looked  at  me  then  at  Daniel,  as  much  as  to 
inquire  if  I  was  being  badly  annoyed.  Seeming  to  see  that  as  yet  I 
was  not,  he  continued  to  "gaze  out  in  the  sunny  street,  as  he  stood 
erect  with  that  ever-active  tumbler  and  napkin  in  hand. 

Daniel,  after  finally  filling  his  pipe,  hunted  throughout  all  his 
pockets  twice  over,  and  then  said  to  me:  "Bops,  got'r  match?"  I 
gave  him  a  lucifer  match.  "Boss,  you're  a  gem-man!  Don't  put  on 
dog."  Then  fixing  the  match  perpendicularly  between  his  thumb  and 
finger,  he  raised  his  right  thigh  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees, 
and  rapidly  drew  the  match  from  the  hip  forward  toward  the  knee 
over  the  woolen  pantaloons,  until  it  snapped  and  blazed  into  a  light, 
as  he  brought  it  around  with  a  single  motion  immediately  over  the 
tobacco  in  the  pipe  that  was  in  his  mouth.  Silently  puffing  away 
until  his  dim  senses  were  satisfied  with  the  result,  he  proceeded  to 
address  me  upon  the  subject  that  was  uppermost  in  his  mind.  Why 
he  should  have  desired  to  tell  me  what  he  did,  seeing  that  I  was  a 
stranger  to  him,  I  know  not.  Who,  indeed,  can  know  the  uncon- 
scious impulse  that  intoxication  starts  in  the  brain?  Disrobed  of  it* 
inebriate  blur  here  is  what  he  said  to  me: 

"Yes,  Crowder  knows  Old  Dan  !  We  used  to  work  together  aud 
cabin  toge  her  in  California.  The  last  place  we  were  at  was  in  Tu- 
olumne. From  there  we  came  over  in  the  Washoe  excitement  to 
Virginia  City,  in  Nevada  Territory,  and  that's  where  Crowder  left 
me  and  went  to  selling  whisky.  Crowder  can  sell  whisky,  he  can; 
but  I  can't.  What  do  you  suppose  is  the  reason  I  can't  sell  whisky, 
eh,  boss?" 

"Weil,  really,  I  can  hardly  say.'- 

"Did  you  ever  read  Shakespeare,  boss?" 

"Yes,  in  a  scattering  way." 

"Look  here,"  said  he,  in  a  mock  dramatic  style,  pointing  first  at 
himself,  then  at  Crowder,  "upon  this  picture  and  this  !  That's  the 
reason  I  can't  sell  whisky.'" 

"i  think  I  see  it." 

"All  right,  boss  !  1  left  Virginia  City  and  went  north  to  Montana; 
and  kepi  going  north  uutil  I  could  nearly  see  the  top  of  the  north 
pole.  Then  I  roamed  around  again  and  got  away  clown  into  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico;  and  from  there  went  to  New  Granada  in  South 
America,  where  there  is  more  tree3  and  roots  and  vines  and  bushes 
and  brambles  and  snakes  and  bats  aud  spiders  and  bugs  and  things 
than  you  ever  saw  to  the  acre  in  any  country — and  rains;  je-e- 
whillikens  !  Why,  it  rains  there  down  and  up  and  cross-legged. 

Then  from  there,  I  worked  away  further  down  into  South  America 
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and  back  again,  like  a  walking  bag  o'  bones,  into  California.  But 
California  wasn't  like  home  any  more,  so  I  weaved  my  way  back 
to  Washoe  to  hunt  up  my  old  paid.  I  was  flat  broke,  and  wanted 
to  strike  him  for  a  stake.  Crowder  always  opens  out  when  I  strike 
him  for  a  piece.     Eh,  Crowder,  ain't  that  so?" 

"Yes,  Daniel,  such  is  the  fact  so  long  as  I've  got  a  cent." 

"But  my  old  pard  was  gone.  I  wasn't  able  to  work  a  lick;  so  I 
rustled  aronnd  among  the  ole-time  boys,  and  they  came  out,  and 
kept  a-coming  out  to  me,  until  I  got  onto  my  working  pins  again; 
got  a  job — saved  up,  paid  'em  all  back  and  put  out  again .  And 
now  I've  worked  round  through  Colorado,  part  of  Arizona,  and  all 
of  eastern  Nevada,  and  here  I  am,  flat  broke." 

"What  was  the  point  in  all  this  traveling  ?" 

"Gold,  sir,  gold.  Placer  diggings,  with  gold  in  'em.  Ah,  God  ! 
give  me  once  more  the  old  days  of  placer  diggings  !  I  don't  care  if  I 
find  it  on  the  middle  line  of  the  equator,  where  the  sun  will  cook 
eggs  on  the  top  of  a  fellow's  hat — or  I  don't  care  where  it  is.  That's 
all  I  ask — just  once  more." 

"How  does  it  come  that  you  didn't  get  a  better  advantage  of  it 
when  you  had  it?" 

"Boss,  that's  what  my  lawyer  called  a  leading  question.  Ain't 
it  the  scripture  says  'every  soul  knoweth  its  own  sorrow  ?' " 

"I  think  is  is  in  the  scriptures,  or  ought  to  be,"  said  I. 

By  this  time,  be  began  to  speak  much  more  plainly,  and  to  the 
point.  He  put  bis  pipe  into  his  pocket,  and  throwing  his  legs  over 
the  arm  of  the  chair  that  was  next  to  mine,  he  asked  me : 

"Did  you  ever  look  into  the  face  of  twelve  men  for  three  days  in- 
side of  a  court-house,  while  a  lot  of  lawyers  were  pulling  and  hauling 
over  a  case,  and  your  own  life  was  the  interesting  subject  of  discus- 
sion ?" 

"No;  1  can't  say  that  I  have." 

"Did  you  ever  marry  a  girl  in  the  old  States,  and  come  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  work  in  the  water,  undergronnd,  and  every  way,  like  a 
wild  working  machine;  to  make  money  for  her  and  one  little  gal 
baby;  then  be  tried  on  a  d — m  false  charge  of  murder,  and  get  clear 
by  spending  half  you'd  made;  and  go  home  with  the  other  half  to 
her,  only  to  find  out  that  she  had  thro  wed  off  on  you,  and  that  the 
law  back  there  wouldn't  give  you  your  own  child  ?" 

There  was  a  fierceness  in  his  expression  that  drove  away  entirely 
the  drunken  look,  as  he  paused  iu  his  link  of  interrogation. 

"No,  ray  friend,  I'm  thankful  to  say  that  I  have  never  passed 
through  such  a  trial  as  that,"  I  replied. 

"Well,  you  may  be  thankful.  I've  gone  through  all  of  that. 
Ain't  that  so,  Crowder?" 

The  saloon-keeper,  as  business  was  dull  during  the  sunny  summer 
afternoon,  leaning  on  his  while-shirt ed  elbows  over  the  couuter,  pa- 
tiently watching  Dan  in  his  increasing  earnestness,  went  back  to  his 
tumblers,  simply  saying,  "Such  are  the  facts,  Daniel." 

"Now,  boss,  there  is  nothing  underhand  about  me.  I'm  up  and 
up,  on  the  square,  all  the  time.  I  never  cheated  any  man,  or  woman, 
or  child,  or  Indian — not  even  a  Chinaman.  I  never  went  forward  to 
hunt  a  fight,  nor  backward  to  get  out  of  one;  and  I  don't  think  that 
I  ever  thro  wed  off  on  a  pard,  or  left  a  debt  behind   me  in  all    my 
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travels  that  I  didn't  pay.  How's  those  st it a merits,  Crowder,  are 
they  true  ?" 

"The  man  who  says  they  are  not  true  is  no  friend  of  mine,  Daniel."' 

"There,  now,  boss!  I'm  drunk,  you  see,  but  he  ain't;  and  he'll 
tell  you  if  I  strike  the  wrong  lead,  or  go  off  on  a  spur.  Now,  what  I 
want  to  know,  and  want  you  to  tell  me  if  you  know,  is,  why  it  is, 
when  a  man  wants  to  do  the  square  thing,  and  does  about  do  it,  that 
he  has  such  infernal  luck?" 

"Indeed  it  is  hard  to  say.  Perhaps  you,  being  strong  yourself, 
were  severe  upon  others  who  were  weak-3pirited,  and  sternly  de- 
manded of  them  to  stand  up  against  all  odds  when  they  were  not 
able,  and  sneered  at  them  for  weaklings,  when  they  failed  in  courage 
and  endurance,  thereby  raising  up  against  you  numerous  weak  but 
silent  and  busy  enemies.  Such  things  have  been,  and  such  may  be 
your  case." 

"  No;  I  think  you  must  out  there  boss,  that's  too  preachery.  I 
never  meddled  with  other  people.     I  went   about,  my  own  business." 

"  Very  true,  no  doubt;  and  you,  perhaps,  left  all  other  people, 
save  a  vrry  few,  to  think  they  might  go  to  hell  for  all  you  cared. 
Whereupon,  these  small  people  hunted  for  the  weak  place  in  the 
strong  man's  arms,  and  found  it;  because  there  always  is  a  weak 
place." 

He  threw  his  legs  off  the  arm  of  the  chair  and  stretched  them  out 
to  full  length,  with  his  boot  heels  resting  on  the  floor,  reached  down 
for  his  hat,  put  the  hat  on  his  head  over  his  eye3,  put  his  hands  deep 
into  his  breeches  pockets,  and  plowing  his  heels  along  the  floor 
slipped  as  far  down  into  his  chair  as  its  form  would  permit,  and  in 
that  posture  remained  silent  for  some  moments,  while  Crowder,  with 
one  elbow  on  the  end  of  the  bar-board,  partly  pursued  a  newspaper, 
but  mostly  eyed  his  friend. 

I  Avas  about  to  resume  my  reading,  when  he  threw  one  of  his  legs 
over  the  other,  with  a  heavy  thump  of  his  heel  on  the  floor;  then, 
thrusting  his  hand  into  his  breast  coat-pocket,  he  drew  forth  a  letter, 
handed  it  to  me  without  moving  his  hat  off  his  eyes  or  further  chang- 
ing position,  and  said: 

"  Read  that  out  loud  to  Crowder  and  me." 

Baltimore,  Md.,  July  10,  1864. 
My  Dear  Papa:  Oh,  my  dear  papa,  mother  is  dead,  and  I  am 
living  with  uncle  John  !  Mother  died  about  a  year  ago,  as  I  wrote 
to  you  about,  but  never  got  any  answer,  and  her  husband  has  gone 
away  in  the  war,  and  uncle  John  says  he  thinks  he  is  dead,  too,  for 
he  saw  it  in  a  newspaper  that  a  man  by  the  same  name  was  killed 
in  Luray  Valley.  I'm  working  along  with  Mrs.  Ellicott  and  her 
daughter  Mary,  making  soldier  clothes  at  the  factory.  Uncle  John 
was  thrown  out  of  work  at  Harper's  Ferry  when  the  arsenals  were 
burnt  down,  and  he  has  been  working  wherever  he  could  get  work, 
mostly  in  the  car  factory  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  but  he  is  going 
now  to  Pittsburg  to  work  on  government  wagons,  because  the  rail- 
road is  all  torn  up  by  the  war,  and,  oh,  dear  papa,  Uncle  John 
is  poor  now  and  I  will  have  to  go  with  him,  or  else  stay  here  with 
strangers.  Do  let  me  come  and  live  with  you.  I  have  got  fifty 
dollars  saved  up  to  come  to  you  and,  oh!  dear  good  papa,  do  let  me 
come.  It  is  so  lonesome  here  except  for  Uncle  John,  and  now  he  is 
going  away;  and  we  do  not  know   what    minute    Baltimore  mav  be 
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burnt  to  ashes,  and  there  are  so  mmy  soldiers  here  coming  and  go- 
ing alt  the  time,  and  marching  aad  drumming  that  it  is  not  a  bit  like 
the  nice,  old  place  you  took  me  to  see  when  you  came  home  here  once 
before  the  trial,  and  when  mother  took  me  away.  Do  let  me  come, 
papa.  I'm  a  big  girl  now,  and  can  work  and  help  you  if  you  haven't 
got  much  money,  and  I  do  want  to  see  my  own,  dear  father,  and  be 
with  him  all  the  time.  I  read  in  the  papers  all,  every  single  word  I 
•can  find,  about  California  and  Nevada  Territory,  and  sometimes  I 
am  so  afraid  that  you  will  get  killed  in  the  mines,  and  I  will  never 
see  my  dear  papa  auy  more.  Do  let  me  come  to  you.  Oh,  please 
do.  Uncle  John  says  it  is  not  a  fit  place  for  me  out  there,  because 
it  is  so  rough,  but  I  do  not  care;  1  can  stay  wherever  my  papa  can 
tind  I  will,  too,  if  you  will  let  me. 

I  wrote  to  you  a  long,  long  letter  all  about  mother's  death,  and 
about  how  the  money  you  left  for  me  in  Alexandria  is  lost,  because 
Mr.  Smith  has  gone  to  Richmond  with  the  Confederates.  Uncle 
John  gays  may  be  it  is  not  lost,  because  Mr.  Smith  is  an  honest  man 
and  your  best  friend;  but,  I  hear  that  everything  at  Richmond  will 
be  lost  and  I  think  it  must  be,  because  the  Federal  soldiers  are  just 
swarming  into  Virginia. 

Uncle  John  says  our  nic3  home  in  Alexandria  is  a  total  ruin.  Mr. 
Smith  was  very  good  to  me  and  sent  me  to  school  and  told  me  to 
learn  everything,  because  you  liked  yonr  people  to  be  educated,  and 
I  did  try  to  learn  as  well  as  I  could  when  I  was  at  school,  and  Mrs. 
Ellicott  says  I  am  the  best  needle-woman  and  know  more  about  a 
sewing  machine  than  any  girl  in  the  factory. 

Papa,  if  you  will  let  me  come  and  live  with  you,  I  will  be  the  best 
..girl  I  can,  and  never  give  yon  any  trouble  if  1  can  help  it,  because 
my  poor,  dear  papa  has  had  trouble  enough. 

Now,  papa,  do  answer  this  letter  soon,  and  let  your  poor,  only, 
lonesome  daughter  know  how  you  are  and  if  you  are  well,  and  if  I 
may  come  and  be  with  you. 

God  bless  you,  my  dear  papa!  No  more  at  this  time,  from  your 
affectionate  daughter,  California  Calvert, 

Without  saying  a  word,  I  handed  the  letter  back  to  Dan,  who  was 
mopping  his  eyes  under  his  hat,  never  having  altered  his  position 
during  the  reading;  while  Crowder,  with  one  foot  on  the  lower  rouud 
of  Dan's  chain,  had  stood  listening  with  a  sad  face. 

Dan  took  back  the  letter,  replaced  it  in  his  breast  coat  pocket,  and 
springing  to  his  feet,  dashed  out  of  the  saloon,  exclaiming  in  a  husky, 
choking  voice: 

"I'm  the  damnedest  old  fool  in  the  world!" 

He  was  gone,  and  Crowder  said,  partly  to  me  and  partly  to  him- 
self: "That's  what's  the  matter  with  him!" 

" Singular  character,  your  friend  seems  to  be,"  I  remarked. 

"Well,  no;  he's  not  so  singular — only  a  little  odd  just  now.      A 
general  thing  he's  one  of  the  levelest-headed    men    in  the  mountains; 
but  he's  bean  on  his  gin  for   two   or   three    days — an  unusually  Song 
drunk  for  him — and  I  could  see  something  bothering  him  ever  since 
he  came  to  this  camp,  now  about  three  months." 

"1  should  say  his  home  affairs  are  working  on  him  -' 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Crowder,  giving  his  bar-counter  an  extra  flourish 
in  the  way  of  polishing   it  off.     "That  daughter — a  good  girl  she  is, 
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too,  I  reckon — has  been  winding  close  rouad  his  tenderness,  and 
bringing  a  heip  of  trouble  on  theoli  man's  mind.  That's  just  what 
he  never  could  stand  up  under.  Fight  hitn— buck  against  him,  and 
he's  all  iron  and  steel-p  >inted,  come  under,  and  cotton  to  him,  and 
you've  got  him — got  him,  dead  as  a  fish." 

"Why  is  it  that  a  letter  written  so  lon£  ago  should  just  now  affect 
him  so  keenly?" 

''Why  he  never  got  the  letter,  I  think,  till  he  came  here  to  me, 
about  three  months  ago.  That  same  letter,  if  I  ain't  mistaken,  has 
been  in  my  trunk  since  it  was  sent  to  my  care,  while  he  was  away  in 
South  America  working  for  Harry  Meiggs,  and  the  devil  only  knows 
who  else." 

"Did  he  not  tell  you  of  it  after  you  had  given  it  to  him?" 

"No,  sir;  that's  not  his  gait.  I  gave  him  a  whole  lot  of  letters 
when  he  first  come,  and  he  went  away,  I  reckon  to  read  them. 
Then  in  about  an  hour  he  came  back,  looking  as  solemn  as  an  owl, 
aud  says, 'Alec,  have  you  any  money?'  I  said  I  had.  'How  much  ?' 
says  he.  'Well,'  says  I,  'a  few  hundred.'  'Then,'  says  he,  'for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake,  lend  me  two  or  three  hundred  dollars,  if  you  can 
spare  it  !'  I  gave  him  the  money  in  a  miuute,  and  he  never  said  a 
word  to  me  what  the  matter  was  with  him.  But  I  know  now — that 
letter  tells  the  tale." 

"Queer  idea  in  him  to  show  it  to  me, was  it  not?" 

"Well,  now,  do  you  know,  I  think  he's  been  trying  to  get  that 
out  of  himself,  for  my  information,  for  two  days;  and  after  he  sat 
down  there  alongside  of  you  it  just  popped  into  his  boozy  old  head 
that  he  could  get  the  yarn  off  through  you." 

"What  is  his  business — miner?'' 

"Miner  !  not  much.  He's  the  best  general  mechanic  that  ever 
gripped  a  hammer.  There  is  uothiog  in  michinery  that  he  don't 
know  or  can't  do.  Did  you  ever  notice  his  big,  square  head,  and 
the  heavy  bumps  right  over  his  great  wide  eyebrows?  If  I  knew  a> 
much  as  there  is  behind  them  bumps,  I'd  shut  up  this  gin-mill  so 
quick  people  would  think  there  was  a  funeral  on  hand .  He's  a 
poor  talker  with  his  mouth — don't  run  much  to  jawbone;  but  he  can 
make  wood  and  metal  say  his  say,  like  a  poet  and  a  philosopher. 
Humph  !  no  wonder  his  girl  can  get  away  with  all  the  points  on 
a  sewing  machine." 

"He  seems  to  be  a  man  of  big  feelings  aud  a  bitter  sense  of 
wroug. ' ' 

"Yes,  sir.  Inside  of  him  he's  the  biggest- feeliug  man  you  ever 
saw.  It  cuts  him  to  the  raw  to  have  a  man  deceive  him,  and  it  cute 
him  deeper  to  have  any  one  suspect  him  of  trying  to  go  back  on  any- 
thing; and  when  you  cut  him  he  don't  heal  up  by  licking  his  wounds 
with  his  tongue.     He  can't  talk  away  his  trouble,  as  some  can." 

"I  have  noticed  the  same  trait  in  other  mechanics,  particularly 
those  who  have  to  do  with  steam-boilers.  Steam  is  an  exacting 
master,  who  will  not  be  put  off  with  a  lick  and  a  promise.  Such 
work  must  be  honestly  done,  in  the  smallest  details,  or  the  results 
are  disasters  which  ought  to  be  called  crimes  " 

"Well,  that's  Dan!  Anything  that's  not  done  to  a  hah- — correct — 
worries  him  like  a  ghost;  but  when  he  puts  his  fiuish  on  a  matter, 
and  says  'that's  all    right,'  then  it's  off  his    mind.      What's   worrying 
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him  now  is  that  girl,  after  he'd  fixed  for  her,  being  thrown  out  by 
the  war."  » 

"Ah!  he  has  found  out  that  when  a  government  gets  into  trouble, 
even  private  affairs  will  not  stay  fixed." 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Crowder,  whose  instincts  as  a  publican 
prompted  him  to  avoid  drifting  info  matters  political. 


CHAPTER  FOUR. 

STRICKEN. 

Daniel  Calvert — honest  old  Dan — is  dead.  Crowder  still  dishes 
up  the  drinks  for  the  convivial  parties  who  come  and  go  in  front  of 
him;  but  the  effort  he  puts  up  to  wear  a  smiling  face  only  make  us, 
who  know  of  the  shrouded  sorrow  that  lies  pro»trato  across  the 
threshold  of  his  heart,  all  the  more  sensitive  to  bis  bereavement. 

We  are  a  rude  set  of  fellows — little  schooled  in  the  pretty  combin- 
ations of  crape,  and  rose-wood  grief — and  we  don't  know  how  to  speak 
glibly  the  sadly-rounded  sentences  of  symbolic  sorrow  for  our  depart- 
ed brother  whom  "It  has  pleased  an  all- wise  God  to  take  from  our 
midst;"  but  if  you  think  we  do  not  sympathize  with  Crowder, — for 
he  was  Crowder's  pard, — you  ought  to  have  been  present  when  Dan 
died,  and  when,  without  preacher  or  prayer-book,  we  buried  him — 
we,  a  little  squad  of  men  only — on  a  lonely  knoll  among  the  sage- 
brush at  noon-tide,  when  the  sun  was  painting  shadows  of  the  trees 
upon  the  crags. 

You  see,  the  way  of  it  was,  something  got  the  matter  with 
the  patent  pump  on  the  big  mine  of  the  Silver  Cup  Com- 
pany, and  they  sent  for  Dan  to  come  there  and  see  if  he  couldn't 
find  what  ailed  it  and  fix  it.  So  Dan  went  out,  and  the  next  thing 
we  heard  was  that  he  was  fatally  hurt.  Crowder  got  one  of  the  boys 
to  look  after  the  saloon,  and  taking  Dr.  Dungleson  and  myself  with 
him,  hurried  to  Dan's  bedside. 

On  our  arrival  in  the  wild  little  camp  up  among  the  rocks  and 
crags  of  a  steep  canyon,  we  found  a  few  log  and  rough  stone  cabins 
clustering  around  the  boarded-up  frame  of  the  hoisting-works  and  the 
company  boarding-house;  and  in  one  of  these  little  log  cabiDs,  with  a 
mud  roof  and  a  dirt  floor,  lay  old  Dan,  mashed  up  but  still  alive, 
upon  a  bunk  made  of  peeled  cedar- poles, 

He  had  his  senses;  and  when  he  saw  Crowder  before  him,  his  eyes 
looked  the  welcome  which  his  paralyzed  hands  could  not  extend,  and 
the  tears  came  big  and  fast  down  upon  the  coarse  pillow. 

Strange,  strong  men  were  there,  going  in  and  out,  and  the  big  nails 
in  their  heavy  boots  made  queer  pictures  in  the  dust  of  the  dirt-floor; 
but  there  was  no  noise,  no  useless  fussy  moving  about — only  quiet, 
patient  attention.  They  had  kept  constant  guard  over  him  for  two 
nights,  with  that  aching  suspense  that  waits,  not  knowing  what  better 
to  do,  and  watches  wounded  life,  and  listens  for  the  Doctor's  wheels 
among  the  echoing  aisles  of  mountain  crags. 

As  the  Doctor  went  forward  and  bent  over  Dan's  prostrate  body, 
the  men  formed  unconsciously  a  new  circle  behind  him — their  beads 
only  a  few  inches  from  the  low  roof — and  looked  and  listened,  each 
chest  heaving  with  silent,  suppreseed  breathing,  until  the  Doctor  said  ; 

"There  is  not  enough  air  in  this  place." 
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Then,  instantly  and  quietly,  each  man  left  the  little  room  to  stand 
outside  and  whisper,  or  gaze  reflectively  down  the  bank  upon  the 
willows  in  the  canyon,  until  the  Doctor  came  out.  No  one  asked  any 
questions,  but,  as  the  Doctor  looked  in  the  face  of  each  and  then 
shook  his  bead  in  the  face  of  all,  they  knew  for  certain  that  which 
rhey  nearly  knew  before.  Crowder  did  not  come  oat;  but  I,  as  in 
some  degree *  his  backer  in  this  case,  went  immediately  in  and  found 
Dan's  old  parcl  sitting  by  his  bedside,  upon  one  of  those  clumsy  wood- 
en stools  so  common  in  mining  camps.  We  were  silent  for  some 
moments,  when  Dan,  poor  fellow,  as  stoutly  and  cheerily  as  he  could, 
said, 

"Boys,  my  driving  power  is  a  total  wreck.  I'll  never  get  up  steam 
again." 

Nobody  responded.  Nobody  knew  any  true  word  suitable  for  re- 
sponse, and  death  will  not  accept  a  flattery. 

"Crowder,  old  pard,  you  needn't  introduce  me  to  this  gentleman. 
I  couldn't  offer  him  my  hand,  but  I  know  him — I  saw  bim  ouce  be- 
fore— and  I'm  glad  to  see  him  again;  but  if  he'll  excuse  me  a  little 
while,  I've  something  to  say  to  you." 

"Certainly,  certainly,  Air.  Calvert  !  I'm  glad  to  see  you  again — that 
is,  I  would  be  glad  if  I  wasn't  so  sorry,"  said  I  in  a  confused  way,  as 
I  left  the  cabin;  while  Dan  replied: 

"Thank  you,  sir.     It's  a  mixed  case." 

I  don't  yet  know  what  took  place  between  Dan  and  his  old  pard. 
Perhaps  I  never  will  know.  But  I  left  them  there,  and  after  stand- 
ing outside  among  the  boys  for  awhile,  talking  about  how  the  staging 
— or  scaffolding — gave  way  and  dropped  Dan  to  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft,  1  said,  through  the  doorway,  to  Crowder,  that  I  would  be 
back  presently,  and  went  by  their  invitation  up  to  the  mine,  to  be 
showed  how  it  all  happened,  and  to  be  told  that  no  one  would  hive 
supposed  that  such  a  thing  could  happen — so  singularly  surprising 
is  often  the  last  summons, — and  yet  that  it  did  happen. 

After  it  had  all  been  explained  to  me,  I  met  the  Doctor  at  the 
mouth  of  the  mine,  and  asked,  as  much  for  the  relief  there  is  in  say- 
ing something,  as  for  any  other  purpose. 

"Doctor,  is  there  the  least  show  for  your  patient?" 
"Not  the  slightest,  sir.  He  may  linger  till  morning.  Let  me  see" 
— and  takiDg  out  his  watch,  he  added,  "it  is  now  twenty  minutes 
past  four — he  may  linger  till  morning.  The  reaction  has  set  in,  but 
ihere  is  nothing  to  reict  on.  His  light  will  soon  burn  out.  But  he 
may  linger  till  morning — linger,  linger  till  morning,  sir." 

And  the  doctor  walked  away,  kicking  the  broken  particles  of  rock 
in  front  of  him,  as  studious  men  sometimes  do  when  they  have  run 
against  a  disagreeable  moral  certainty. 

I  went  down  the  trail  repeating  to  myself,  "linger  till  morning,  sir 
— linger  till  morning"  and  sat  down  on  the  rough  wash-bench  which 
is  found  always  outside  a  miner's  cabin,  beside  the  door.  I  could 
h*ar  the  low  mutter  of  indistinguishable  words  from  within,  as  I  sat 
gazing  upon  the  ragged,  gnarled,  and  cheerless  mahogany  trees  that, 
maintained  an  arid  foothold  in  the  jagged  seams  of  the  opposite  side 
of  the  canyon,  while  the  white  wandering  fleece-clouds  came  and 
went  across  the  dry  blue  opening  of  the  sky,  between  the  mountains, 
overhead;  but  there  still  kept  throbbing  in  my  mind  the  dull,  sad 
chorus  of  death — "linger  till  morning,  sir,  linger  till  morning." 
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At  length  Crowder  came  to  me  where  I  sat  by  the  door,  and  said , 
in  a  low  voice  and  subdued  manner :- 

"Go  in  and  stay  with  him;  he  won't  last  long.  Beginning  to 
wander  in  his  mind.  I  must  go  up  to  the  mine  md  see  the  superin- 
tendent." 

"Certainly,"  I  replied,  and  stepped  inside  the  cabin.  Dan,  being 
so  crushed  by  his  fall  that  he  could  move  neither  hand  nor  foot,  made 
no  demonstration  further  than  to  show  by  his  expressive  face  that  he 
recognized  me.  I  sat  beside  him  on  the  stool  and  gave  him  such  at- 
tention as  his  sad  case  would  permit.     Presently  he  said: 

"That  time  I  was  tight  in  the  saloon — you  remember — you  read  a 
letter  for  me.  I  have  not  tasted  a  drop  since;  I  was  getting  along 
first  rate.     I've  had  two  letters  from  my  little  girl  since." 

There  he  paused  a  loog  pause  and, not  having  the  use  of  his  hands, 
I  had  cause  to  assist  him  with  a  handkerchief  about  his  eyes. 

"I  had  hopes  of  going  to  see  her  this  coming   winter,  but — but — " 

He  paused  again;  I  laid  my  hand  upon  his  forehead,  and  found  it 
hot  and  throbbing.  Talking  more  to  himself  than  to  me  he  coutiuued: 

"Poor  girl  !  poor  girl  !  no,  not  little  now.  That's  good — that's 
good — not  little.  A  woman — my  daughter;  my  daughter — a  woman. 
Good  woman,  too;  writes  like  a  good  woman — no  humbug — no  frills 
— head  level.  Give  me  some  water,  Cally.  Throat  dry — and  hot — 
as  Death  Valley.  Yes,  yes,  Death  Valley — but  I  didn't  meau  that, 
Cally.  No,  no.  If  I'm  going —of  course  I'm  going — -I'll  not  whine. 
I'm  ready,  ready,  don't  cry,  Cally — no  use.  Got  to  be,  you  know 
— got  to  be." 

Then  he  remained  silent  agaiu,    but  soon  resumed    in  a  wilder  key: 

"Hot!  Johnson,  there'll  bean  earthquake.  Everything  is  hot 
and  close  and  still — be  an  earthquake,  sure.  Look  out  !  There  she 
goes!  Didn't  I  tell  you!  We'd  better  get  out  of  this — this  shop 
will  comn  down.  All  right,  Johnson,  old  boy;  we're  a  heap  better 
out  of  that.  Here  she  goes  again  !  That  was  a  bumper  !  Look  ! 
look,  the  Spanish  running  into  that  stone  cathedral  !  Why,  d — n 
'em,  that's  no  place  in  an  earthquake;  it'll  come  down,  sure  !  Now 
she  goes  again — whoop  !  it  makes  me  sweat  like  a  horse.  How  do 
you  stand  it,  old  boy?" 

Evidently  he  was  away  in  South  America,  going  again  through 
scenes  of  terror  with  that  queer  compound  of  courage  and  curious  ob- 
servation so  common  to  our  countrymen.  After  another  pause  the 
sceoe  changed  with  him. 

"Johnson,  there's  a  storm  upon  us — a  terrible  storm.  Let's  put 
the  blankets  over  the  hut  and  fasten  them  down,  for  it's  coming — 
coming  fast.  Hark  !  don't  you  hear  the  thunder  over  the  tree-tops  ? 
It's  going  to  be  a  hell  of  a  night.  If  we're  alive  in  the  morning  we'll 
bid  New  Granada  good-bye.  Now  she  comes  !  Dv>n't  you  heir  that 
panther  howl?  Listen!  yell,  old  fellow,  you'll  get  a  drenching. 
Whew  !  how  it  pours  !  Tie  the  blanket  down,  Johnson — let's  keep 
dry  if  we  can — it'll  be  cold  here  before -morning — getting  cold  now.1 

Thus  he  continued  from  scene  to  scene  of  his  varied  life,  until 
Crowder  came  and  desired  me  to  go  to  supper.  Leaving  Dan  still 
muttering,  but  weaker  and  weaker  each  moment,  I  went;  and  when  I 
returned  agaiu  he  was  sileut — not  dead,  but  collapsed  and  surely  dy- 
ing. 

The  boys  of  the  day  shift,  being   oft'   work,  came  and  went;  and, 
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among  the  rest,  Dan's  spirit  went  but  came  not,  for  before  midnight 
be  was  cold  and  dead. 

The  saw  and  plane  and  hammer  of  the  carpenter  of  the  mine 
gnawed,  squeaked  and  rang  bu*ily  for  hours  in  the  night;  then  all 
was  still  as  the  man  who  lay  roughly  clad  in  the  new-made  coffin, 
save  the  regularly  recurrent  spells  of  coughing  of  the  engine,  as  with 
a  rapid  che-ch-ch-ch  she  raised  the  car  of  rock  from  the  depths  be- 
low. 

A  short  sleep  for  all  except  the  watchers  by  the  narrow-box,  and 
morning  dawned  bright,  clear,  warm,  and  dry.  Quietly  and  stead- 
ily we  arranged  for  the  funeral,  without  ceremony  or  officious  man- 
nerism. Not  a  hammer  clinked  upon  the  head  of  any  drill — not  an 
explosion  of  blasting  powder  to  reverberate  into  a  roar  amidst  the 
naked,  rocky  peaks — all  silent — or  that  silence  disturbed  only  by  the 
low,  slow  throb  of  the  pumping  engine  of  the  mine. 

When  the  sun  was  up  full  and  round,  we  brought  forth  the  un- 
painted,  unvarnished,  undraped,  and  unplated,  heavy  box,  and  by 
the  aid  of  a  hundred  willing  and  able  hands,  passed  it  down  the  nar- 
row trail  over  tbe  rocks  to  the  wagon-road,  that  winds  with  the  fee- 
ble stream  of  willow-fringed  water  out  of  the  canon,  into  the  dry 
waste  of  the  valley  below. 

Voluntarily,  without  command,  we  moved  onward  and  downward; 
not  toward  tbe  grave-vard,  but  toward  the  grave,  wherever  that 
might  be,  among  the  sage-brush  of  the  foot-hill,  where  never  before 
had  a  grave  been  made.  Six  at  a  time,  strong  men  relieved  each 
other  for  a  distance  of  two  miles,  and  the  regular  tread  of  iron-shod 
heels  crunched,  crunched  the  gravel  underfoot — the  only  music  of 
the  march.  Then  we  rested  a  moment  to  drink  where  the  road 
leaves  the  stream  as  it  winds  directly  out  upon  the  hills. 

Heretofoie  this  had  been  a  cheerless,  sombre  funeral;  no  hit  of 
color  brighter  than  black,  brown,  and  gray;  no  gaudy  female  head- 
gear; no  glitter  of  coach-varnish;  nothing  but  the  subdued  strength 
of  brawny  men,  clad  in  the  useful  colors  of  respectable  labor,  march- 
ing silently  between  the  everlasting  rocky  walls  of  the  canon,  to  the 
echo  of  their  own  firm  feet 'and  the  tinkling  treble  of  the  stieam. 
But  now,  as  we  took  up  the  load  to  move  forward  for  another  and  last 
mile,  the  six  Cornish  miners  who  carried  the  corpse  were  accompan- 
ied by  a  seventh  with  a  book  in  his  hand;  this  seventh,  placing  him- 
self in  front  of  the  coffin  as  we  started,  opened  his  book  as  he  walked, 
and  read  aloud  two  lines  of  the  burial  hymn  of  his  home  people. 
Reading  these  lines  aloft  with  a  clear,  ringing  voice,  he  changed  as 
he  marched,  and  was  joined  in  the  chant  by  as  many  of  his  country- 
men as  were  in  the  procession .  Thus  readiug  and  singing,  we  marched 
our  way  slowly  out  of  the  canon,  leaving  the  echoes  flying  and  dy- 
ing behind  us. 

Arrived  at  tbe  grave — the  grave  alone  in  the  desert — (aud  many, 
in  many  deserts,  such  there  are) — we  found  the  native  Indians,  drawn 
by  emotionless  curiosity,  gathered  in  a  picturesque  and  tattered  group 
of  men,  women,  chi.dren,  ponies  and  dogs,  at  a  short  distance  fr<>m 
the  two  miners  who  awaited  our  coming,  leaning  on  their  shovels  by 
the  fresh -turned  ear»h. 

Slowly  and  steadily  we  lowered  the  coffin  and  settled  it  firmly  in 
its  place;  and  there  being  no  ministers,  no  ceremony,  no  near  rela- 
tions to  cast  the  last  tearful  look  into  the  openeanh,  the  shovels  were 
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grasped  by  skillful  hands  and  in  the  briefest  space  the  final  work 
would  have  been  over,  bad  not  one  of  our  number,  doffing  his  hat, 
said  "Gentlemen." 

Instantly  the  shovels  stopped  in  the  gravel,  and  all  heads  were 
bared  to  the  sun  and  sky. 

"Gentlemen: — In  the  absence  of  all  customary  funeral  services,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  in  this  case  if  I  say  a  few  words — words  not  of 
balm  to  wounded  hearts — words  not  of  religious  comfort;  but  words 
to  indicate  that  however  far  we  may  be  from  the  cradles  of  civiliza- 
tion, we  still  bear  in  our  hearts  the  elements  of  that  civilization  which 
distinguishes  our  people  from  the  wild  man  who  now  holds  us  under 
the  observation  of  his  untutored  eye. 

"There  is  another  land,  known  to  some  of  us,  which,  though 
kindred  to  this  where  we  now  stand  and  shadowed  by  the  same  bright 
flag,  is  not,  as  this  is,  a  waste  of  wilderness.  In  that  land,  where 
the  great  forests  of  many  trees  and  the  wide  prairies  of  grass  and 
nowers  are  nourished  by  generous  and  mighty  rivers,  this  our 
dead,  now  in  the  open  grave  was  born;  and  there  he  learned,  at  his 
mother's  knee,  not  only  the  common  prayers,  too  easily  forgotten,  but 
the  humanity  and  kindliness  of  man  to  man,  which  endures  through 
life,  and  is  best  represented  in  sickness,  death  and  burial. 

"It  is  well  for  us,  in  scenes  like  this,  to  remember  what  we  have 
been,  to  consider  what  we  are,  and  to  see  what  we  must  be;  and,  from 
these  facts,  to  be  advised  that  life  is  not  all  a  battle-field  where  man 
goes  armed  against  his  fellow,  but  that  it  is  and  ought  to  be,  a  season 
of  peaceful  industry  crowned  with  a  degree  of  mental  trustfulness . 
Here  is  the  place — or  one  place  at  least — to  call  to  mind  that  we  are 
dependant  upon  each  other;  that  the  life  of  each  man  is  some  support 
to  the  life  of  all  men.  Here  is  the  place  to  learn  that  if  we  are  not 
our  'brother's  keeper,'  we  are  at  least  his  pallbearers  no  less  than  he 
is  ours.     'We   are   responsible  each  for  the  final  repose  of  the  other. 

"Who,  my  friends,  looking  now  into  the  grave  and  thinking  of 
home — aye,  home — to  us  more  dear  when  distance  heaves  its  moun- 
tain-breast to  shut  the  picture  out — who,  I  say,  looking  into  this  open 
grave,  thinking  of  home,  of  childhood,  of  mother,  can  go  away  to 
belt  upon  his  hip  and  nurse  in  his  heart  tho?e  designs  upon  human 
life  which  are  too  common — too  frequent — in  our  days  and  nights  ? 
Let  us  strive  here  to  take  a  lesson  against  anger,  illwill,  and  violence  ! 
Let  us  cultivate  peace  !  Let  us  foster  contentment  !  Let  us  bear 
with  the  hasty  spirit  of  others,  to  the  end  that  we  may  ask  forbear- 
ance ! 

Gentlemen,  here  we  must  leave  the  dead,  as,  erelong,  the  liviug 
will  leave  us.  Let  us  now  do  so,  with  admiration  for  his  courage 
and  ability  as  a  true  soldier  in  the  army  of  intelligent  industry — with 
a  regret  and  pardon  for  his  errors — a  tear  for  his  fate,  and  a  new  re- 
solve, born  of  this  tenderness,  to  stand  by  each  other  in  all  good  and 
peaceful  endeavors. 

"Now,  to  the  unknown  and  undiscoverable  designs  of  the  All- 
keeper  of  the  universe,  who  has  written  around  us  in  mountain-lines 
the  evidence  of  his  exaltation  above  the  reach  of  our  most  majestic 
thought,  we  leave,  with  the  simplicity  of  childhood,  the  future  of 
this  mystery  we  call — the  dead  !" 

At  the  last  word  the  speaker  replaced  his  hat,  and  simultaneously 
all  hats  were  replaced;  and  then,  by  those  long  used  to  handle  earth, 
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the  grave  was  quickly  filled.  Crowder  drove  down  at  the  head  of 
the  new  and  narrow  mound  the  plain  board  with  its  rude  black  paint 
markings — 

DANIEL  CALYERT. 

BORN 

In  Alexandria,  Virginia, 

June,  1826. 

Age,  47  years . 

With  the  shovels,  picks  and  ropes  distributed  among  us,  we  wend- 
ed our  way  in  orderly  disorder,  with  tbe  noon-day  sun  high  above 
us,  back  to  the  mine,  where  the  scream  of  the  engine  soon  summon- 
ed the  appointed  laborers  to  their  task;  for  the  link  lost  out  of  the 
chain  of  industiy  is  ever  replaced  by  a  new  one  from  the  shop  of 
busy,  effort-fo3tering  nature. 

Crowder  and  I — the  DoctDr  having  returned  at  once — left  the 
cimp  and  rode  far  into  the  night  to  reach  home.  On  the  way,  as  we 
rode  along,  Crowder  requested  me  to  ask  some  friend  of  mine  to 
assist  him  and  myself  to  look  over  Dan's  papers,  fix  up  his  business 
and  communicate  the  sad  facts  to  the  daughter;  because,  he  said,  he 
was  not  used  to  writing  long  letters*  and  would  not  epell  just  proper, 
always.  Bidding  Crowder  a  mid-night  farewell,  I  went  home  to  bed 
full  of  reflections  upon  the  matter  of  man's  wan-ierings,  both  bodily 
and  mental.  I  wondered  much  what  the  pious  people  in  the  older 
States  would  think  about  on  the  morrow  (Sunday)  while  they  con- 
gregated in  the  soft  light,  among  the  easy  seats  of  highly-finished 
churches,  to  listen  to  a  sweetly  toned  and  well-rounded  rhapsody 
upon  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  preaching  the  Word.  I  said  to 
myself,"  Alas,  these  very  respec'able,  pious,  Sunday  people  have  no 
notion  of  the  grandeur  of  their  own  vast  country;  no  notion  that 
their  piety  is  a  mere  beautiful  rainbow-hued  bubble,  floating  upon 
the  surface  of  the  heaving,  earnest  active  depths  of  life  that  bears  it 
up,  and  make  its  beauty  possible. 

While  they  listen  in  their  painted  play  house,  to  the  artificial  gra- 
ces of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  dashed  with  studied,  eloquent, 
displays,  the  great  harp  of  the  west  wind  playing  over  thousands  of 
lonely  and  manly  graves,  sings  through  the  aisles  of  the  many  moun- 
tains the  true,  unpainted  glory  and  goodness  of  the.unexplained  and 
unpreachable    All-keeper. 

J.   W.  Gally. 
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Cupid  Clipped. 

Poor  Love,  he  wasn't  quite  resigned 

To  like  our  humble  ways. 
On  cottage  faith  and  cottage  fare 

To  spend  his  golden  days. 
He  liked  not  well  the  daily  toil, 

He  magnified  our  needs, 
And  made  me  wear  uneasy  care 

By  his  capricious  deeds. 

Poor  little  wilful,  winged  boy, 

He  longed  for  ease  and  art, 
And  shot,  unseen,  ambition   keen, 

To  lacerate  my  heart. 
He  begged  for  jewels  numberless — 

Soft  luxuries  a  host, 
And  put  to  flight,  both  day  and  night 

The  peace  I  treasured  most. 

He  poised  beforg  the  open  door, 

He  fluttered  at  the  pane, 
As  if  to  try  the  windy  sky 

And  ne'er  come  back  again. 
He  saw  the  crimson  clouds  above, 

He  spurned  my  offerings; 
What  could  I  do?     His  flight  I'd  rue, 

And  so,  I  clipped  his  wings. 

He  must  not  sigh,  dear  foolish  boy, 
For  brie  a  brae  and  toys; 

Nor  let  a  prayer,  for  paintings  rare 
Destroy  our  cottage  joys. 

He  must  descend  to  lowly  wants, 
And  common  work-day  things. 

Poor  boy,  I  clipped  his  wings. 

And  now  he  seemeth  quite  content 

To  brew  the  foaming  yeast; 
To  knead  and  bake,  and  strive  to  make 

Each  homely  meal  a  feast. 
He  sweeps" the  room  with  loving  will, 

To  keep  it  warm  and  bright, 
And  cottage  chairs,  and  cottage  wares 

Are  bathed  in  rosy  light. 

"Pis  better  so,  for  drear  indeed 

The  cottage  hall  would  be, 
If  Love  were  sped  and  beauty  fled 

From  life's  simplicity. 
Low  life  can  be  both  grand  and  good, 

And  cottagers  be  kings 
Though  oft  we  must  to  keep  our  trust, 

Sweet  Cupid,  clip  his  wings. 
Brentwood,  Cal.        Lillian  H.  Shuey. 
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Photographic  Art. 


SKETCH   OF    I.    S.   TABER 

In  the  condensed  history  of  I.  S.  Taber 
the  celebrated  photographer,we  find  the  ca- 
reer of  a  typical  American  and  Californian 
as  well.  Born  in  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
where  everybody  went  to  sea,  it  was  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  at 
fifteen  years  of  age  he  should  go  on  a  whal- 
ing voyage.  For  three  years  he  cruised 
about  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans 
from  Kamchatka  and  Japan  to  New  Zea- 
land and  the  other  isles  of  the  South  Pa- 
cific, with  many  remarkable  adventures 
and  hair-breadth  escapes,  notably  an  ex- 
perience off  Rio,  where  the  ship  fell  in 
with  a  school  of  sperm  whales  who  stove 
in  every  boat,  killing  six  of  the  crew.  It 
was  exciting  pastime,  and  they  got  as  a  re- 
ward, three  thousand  barrels  in  the  three 
years' cruise. 

A    second    voyage    round    Cape  Horn 
brought  Kim  to  San  Francisco   in  1849,  at 
which  time  the  waters  of  the  Bay  came  up 
to  Montgomery  and    Commercial    streets. 
From  here  he  went  in  a  Baltimore  Clipper 
to  Valparaiso,   receiving    $150  a   month, 
which  was    the  usual  wages  at    that  time. 
An  experience  at  the  Marquesas  Islands  is 
still    very  vivid    in  his  memory.     Among 
the  group  was  one  where  the  natives   were 
actually  cannibals;  and  they  were  the  first 
white  men  to  set  foot  on  the  island.     They 
got  possession  of  the  Chief  and   kept  him 
till  they  had  finished  their  trading,  but  up- 
on letting   him   loose,  the  savages  rushed 
upon  them  and  they    barely  escaped   with 
their    lives,    being  badly    bruised.     As   a 
parting   salute,  they  fired  a  broadside  into 
lhem,and  sailed  away  greatly  rejoicing  that 
they   had    not   been  served  up  in   choice 
banquet  style  to  serve  as   a  feast  for  fero^ 
cious  cannibals.     It   was   near   the  same 
group  of  islands  that  a  mutiny  took  place, 
during  which  Mr.  Taber  dragged  a  pistol 


away    from   the  captain  to  prevent  blood- 
shed. 

Tiring  of  sea  adventure  by  this  time,  he 
resolved  to  see  what  there  was  in  a  land 
life,  returning  to  San  Francisco,  and  going 
to  the  southern  mines,  Tuolumne  and  the 
American  River.  He  mined  on  every  stream 
from  the  Tuolumne  to  the  North  Fork  of 
the  Feather  River.  At  that  time  every- 
thing was  a  dollar  a  pound,  flour,  beans, 
tea,  coffee,  tobacco;  it  made  no  difference 
what.  Hearing  of  the  value  of  hay,  he 
resolved  to  turn  farmer  taking  up  a  ranch 
of  480  acres  with  a  partner  near  Rocklin, 
•where  he  sold  hay  at  $150  a  ton,  ranching 
till  1854.  Returning  to  San  Francisco  he 
took  a  notion  to  go  into  real  estate,  and 
with  a  partner,  took  up  the  piece  of  land 
where  the  Grand  Hotel  now  stands,  which 
was  afterwards  sold,  in  his  absence,  for 
$150,  a  piece  of  land  that  is  now  considered 
nearer  worth  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  Another  experience, 
was  the  unloading  of  a  scow  loaded  with 
bricks,  which  were  tossed  to  him  one  by 
one,  and  for  which  work  he  received  a  dol- 
lar an  hour.  The  owner  of  the  bricks 
came  down  and  watched  him,  saying  after 
a  little,  "Well,  I  think  I  can  give  you 
something  better  than  that,"  and  set  him 
to  collecting  bills  at  the  same  rate  per  hour. 
While  following  this  mild  career,  he  went 
to  collect  a  bill  on  board  a  river  boat  bound 
for  Sacramento,  and  had  not  more  than 
reached  the  shore,  before  it  blew  up,  kill- 
ing many  passengers. 

Longing  for  his  old  home,  and  rather 
tired  of  pioneer  life  with  all  its  vicissitudes, 
he  took  the  East-bound  steamer  going  by 
the  Nicaragua  route.  When  they* reached 
Panama  he  watched  the  great  iron  scows 
being  pushed  off  from  land,  and  felt  a  lit- 
tle suspicious  of  them  from  the  reckless 
way  they  were  managed.  He  waited  till 
the  third  one  before  he  attempted  to  go  on 
board,  and  though  it  leaked  and  was  rath- 
er shaky,  they  sailed  along   without  acci- 
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dent,  but   the  fourth,  which   came  directly    him   to   discover  new  effects  of  light  and 
behind  them,  sank  suddenly,  without  warn-    shade  in   photography,  while  others  were 


ing,  drowning  somewhere  near  one  hun- 
dred men  and  women — there  were  no 
children  in  those  days.  The  passengers 
waited  to  gather  up  the  dead  bodies,  and 
buried  them  in  one  great  grave  on  shore. 
After  all  these  hair-breadth  escapes,  in 
1858  Mr.  Taber  was  very  willing  to  settle 
down  in  his  old  home  to  a  no  more  danger- 
ous occupation  than  that  of  dentistry,  but 
he  soon  found  his  way  to  a  photographer's 
establishment  near,  where  he  became 
greatly  interested  in  the  then,  new  art. 
But  he  was  not  narrow  in  his  ideas,  at  all, 
and  when  a  prize  of  five  thousand  dollars 
was  offered   for  the  best   lamp  that  would 


blundering  along  with  the  art  in  its  infan- 
cy. His  special  tendency  was  in  giving 
strong  lines,  sharp  and  clear,  and  his  were 
the  first  that  showed  artistic  taste,  repre- 
senting pictorial  designs,  as  for  instance 
the  picture  of  a  captain  with  the  ship  in 
the  background.  The  Rembrandt  photo- 
graph so  dear  to  our  hearts  some  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  considered  as  something 
new  and  wonderful,  was  the  discovery  of 
Mr.  Taber.  The  first  was  the  result  of  an 
experiment  upon  the  face  of  a  young  Span- 
ish girl,  giving  a  strong  shadow  on  the 
broad  side  of  the  face,  a  strong  contrast  of 
light  and  shade  as  seen  in  Rembrandt  por- 
burn   whale  oil,   he  thought   he  would   try  traits.    He  also  was  the  first  to  powder  the 


his  hand  at  this  new  experiment.  He 
thought  it  out  one  night,  went  down  to  a 
tin-shop  and  had  it  made  for  a  dollar  and 
a  half.  There  were  competitors  from  all 
over  the  United  States,  but  his  simple  lit- 
tle lamp  received  the  first  prize,  and  then 
he  went  to  work  manufacturing  them  as 
tfong  as  the  whale  oil  lasteo!,  but  the  dis- 
covery of  petroleum  spoiled  the  business, 
and  he  sold  the  patent  to  a  firm,  who 
adapted  it  to  heavy  petroleum,  and  it  is 
used,  to-day,  on  all  ocean  steamers  and 
yachts  everywhere,  both  Atlantic  and 
Pacific. 

He  then  went  to  Syracuse,  and  opened 
a  photographic  saloon,  but  his  love  of  ex- 
periment was  not  yet  satisfied.  He  com- 
menced to  dabble  in  the  processes  of  ob- 
taining petroleum  from  coal,  and  started  a 


hair  and  give  representations  of  photo- 
graphic statuary.  He  has  been  the  un- 
dercurrent of  all  the  photographic  ad- 
vancement in  San  Francisco,  causing  each 
firm  with  whom  he  was  employed  to  come 
suddenly  to  its  highest  fame,  and  then 
when  he  changed  to  carry  the  same  success 
to  the  next  one. 

It  was  not  much  wonder  that  he  finally 
concluded  to  start  an  establishment  of  his 
own,  which  to-day  stands  out  as  typical  of 
his  peculiar  skill.  The  last  experience  was 
that  founded  upon  some  new  methods 
made  use  of  in  the  old  world,  and  in  his 
enthusiasm  several  years  aeo,  he  started  a 
dry-plate  factory  from  which  however,  he 
finally  withdrew.  This  dry-plate  process 
of  instantaneous  photography  has  made  a 
perfect  revolution  in  the  art  of  photography. 


factory  for  that  purpose,  the  first   that  ever    The  plate  is  already  prepared  for  exposure 

was    established,    but  it    was  soon    after    to  the  rays  of  the  sun  before  being   placed 

burned  down,  and  he  gave  up  the  business,    in      the      camera— being      treated      by 

It  was  in  '64  that  he  received  a  telegram    a   series   of  processes  too    scientific   and 

from   Bradley  &  Rulofson  asking  him   to    intricate  to  be   understood  by   any   than  a 

come  out   to  California  and  offering  him    dabbler   in  the  art  itself,  being    soaked  in 

the  best  price   paid  to  any   one.     He  was    solutions  of  many  chemicals  and  otherwise 

with   them  for  seven  years,   during  which    delicately  manipulated.     The  result  is  that 

time  their  pictures  became  celebrated  all    the  impression  is  made  instantaneous,  giv- 

over  the  coast.     For  several  years,  he  was    ing  a  more  brilliant  negative,   sharper  and 

at  Nile's  gallery,  then  at  Morse's  where  he    of    finer    quality,    doing    away    with   the 

received   a  hundred  dollars   a  week.     His    strained  expression  of  the  face,  and  mak- 

love  of  experiment  never  left  him,  enabling    ing  easy  all  the  difficulties  heretofore  ex- 
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isting  in  the  taking  of  photographs. 
Squirming  young  ones  are  no  longer 
difficult  to  represent  as  peaceful  little 
darlings ,  and  can  be  taken  in  all  kinds  of 
positions  while  jumping  from  one  to  an- 
other. * 

A  specialty  is  also  made  of  trotting  horses 
which  by  this  process,  are  represented  ac- 
curately, and  to  life,  at  their  fastest  speed. 

That  Mr.  Taber's  influence  has  been 
felt,  can  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that 
Suzuki,  a  Japanese,  came  and  studied  with 
him  for  six  months,  returning  to  his  native 
home,  and  now  taking  the  most  wonderful 
Japanese  views  of  domestic  and  landscape 
scenes,  interiors  and  architecture  all  of  the 
most  unique  kind,  and  representing  them 
with  the  greatest  taste  and  clearness,  mak- 
ing Taber's  establishment  the  depot  for 
them  in  this  country. 

Among  the  many  letters  received  through 
his  photography,  was  one  of  acknowledge- 
ment and  appreciation  sent  by  Queen 
Victoria  through  her  Secretary  upon  re- 
ceiving the  picture  of  the  "Comus,"  as  she 
left  San  Francisco,  bearing  her  daughter, 
the  Princess  Louise. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  sort  of  historic  ground  to 
see  in  San  Francisco  a  spot,  where  not 
only  generals  and  presidents  and  notables 
of  social  life  in  America  are  to  be  found  at 
odd  times,  but  also  Sirs  and  Counts,  Lords 
and   Ladies,   Earls,   a  Duke,   a   Marquis, 


and    of  lesser    countries,  a    King    and   a 
Prince. 

Mr.  Taber,  as  a  business  man  is  indefa- 
tigable, exhibiting  San  Francisco  photo- 
graphs all  over  the  world,  at  all  the  prin- 
cipal hotels  and  other  prominent  places, 
from  Japan  to  New  Zealand,  from  Mexico 
to  London  and  Paris, and  at  all  the  famous 
expositions,  where  he  receives  medals  of 
the  highest  award. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette — a  London  pa- 
per— paid  him  an  unexpected  tribute,  when 
of  its  own  accord,  it  likened  him  to  M. 
Adam  Solomon,  of  Paris,  Fredericks,  of 
New  York  and  Notman  of  Montreal,  as 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  photographers 
in  the  world. 

In  appearance,  he  is  rather  quiet,  and 
does  not  look  his  fifty-four  years,  giving 
perhaps  more  of  the  impression  of  an  in- 
ventor whose  mind  is  preoccupied,  than  a 
stirring  business  man,  or  a  forty-niner  who 
has  passed  through  the  mining  fever.  He 
has  a  reserved  power  underneath  it  all, 
that  arouses  the  most  kindly  respect  in 
those  around  him,  while  tjie  same  em- 
ployees are  to  be  found  in  their  respective 
places  in  the  photographic  parlors,  year 
after  year,  which  is  a  better  proof  of  his 
dealing  with  his  fellow  man  than  anything 
else  that  could  be  stated,  though  words 
should  be  added  to  words,  and  columns 
added  to  columns. 


The  Remington  Type-writer,  shown  on  an- 
other page,  is  claimed  to  be  the  best  machine 
of  its  kind  on  the  market,  and  in  giving  it 
such  prominence  we  particularly  desire  to 
bring  it  to  your  attention  as  a  modern  inven- 
tion that  has  been  of  great  service  to  women 
both  young  arid  old,  who  either  from  choice, 
or  by  force  of  circumstances  seek  an  avoca- 
tion for  a  livelihood.  The  large  correspond- 
ence of  leading  firms  makes  it  necessary  to 
have  a  number  of  such  machines,  and  the 
lady  operators  seem  to  enjoy  manipulating 
them — the  movement  being  very  similar  to 
that  of  a  piano.  Young  ladies  contempla- 
ting an  occupation  might  well  invest  in  a 
Remington  Type-writer,  as  a  knowledge  of 


its  use  would  fit  them  for  positions  useful, 
genteel  and  remunerative,  while  those  who 
write  stories  or  copy  briefs  may  be  assured 
that  type-writer  copies  are  always  more  fav- 
orably received. 

Machines  of  this  kind  are  exceedingly  val- 
uable in  families.  They  save  the  backs, 
eyes  and  hands  of  all  who  have  much  cor- 
respondence, are  an  incentive  to  study  in  the 
young,  and  as  a  Christmas  present  are  sim- 
ply peerless.  No  fitter  testimonial  for  a  cler- 
gyman from  his  congregation  can  be  found. 
Members  of  the  ministry  must  write  many 
pages,  and  whatever  saves  them  labor  in  jhis 
direction  is  a  boon  inde«d. 


WINTER  ON  THE  GOLDEN  COAST. 

When  Winter  comes  to  the  golden  coast, 
She  crowns  the  peaks  with  snow; 

Her  rain-drops  dance  in  a  fairy  host, 
'Till  emerald  grasses  grorw. 

There  are  fleecy  sheep  on  the  verdant  hills, 

And  am ong  th e  sigh ing  oa iSj 
The  cow  bells1  tinkling  music  thrills, 

In  low,  melodious  notes. 

The  swollen  creeks  go  babbling  on 

O'er  sands  of  wealth  untold; 
The  miner's  arms  of  sinewy  brawn 

Win  veins  of  virgin  gold. 

The  sunbeams  lent  from  summer  hours 

Now  fall  a  golden  tide; 
And  rose-lipped  Loves  from  orange  bowers, 

Cull  blossoms  for  the  bride. 


San  Francisco. 


M.  BELKNAP  DAVIS. 
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"A  Rosary  of  Rhyme"  is  a  charming 
little  volume  of  verse  by  Clarence  Urmy,  a 
native  Californian.  Each  page  gives  to 
the  eye,  a  delicately-tinted  picture,  in  faint 
rose  and  opal  tints,  of  many  California 
scenes.     Nothing  can  be  more  suggestive 


of  a  glimpse  out  toward  the  Golden  Gate 
than  the  lines, 

"after  the  storm." 

Fair   diamonds   and   pearls   and  rarest  of 
gems 
Are  dropping  from  every  tree; 
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And  a  flower  on  the  cliff  looks  out  through 
its  tears, 
And  smiles  at  the  sunlit  sea. 

A  dove  in   the  eaves,   with   rain-jeweled 
wing, 

Coos  soft  to  its  trembling  mate; 
And  a  pure  white  sail,  like  a  sainted  soul, 

Glides  in  at  the  harbor  gate. 

There  is  another  little  picture  in  delicate 
oils,  which  is  very  descriptive  of  San  Jose 
in  the  month  of  June,  only  that  the  bees 
are  left  out:  It  is  entitled  Playing  in  the 
Dark. 

Oft   when  the  daylight   fades   to  twilight 
gray, 
My  fingers  wander  idly  o'er  the  keys, 
The  while  my  thoughts  fly  to  the  Far-away, 
As  pearls,  wave-drifted,  float  across  the 
seas. 

And  as  night's  sable  curtain  lower  falls. 
The  air  is  filled  with  echoes,  soft   and 
sweet, 
And  as   they  wind  through  memory's  hal- 
lowed halls, 
They  bid  my  fingers  all  the  notes  repeat. 

Tis  then  I  catch  the  scent  of  locust  bloom 
And  hear  the  chiming  bell  for  morning 
prayer, 
While  old-time  faces   light  the  deepened 
gloom, 
And  songs  we  sang   float   through   the 
enchanted  air. 

There  is  charming  simplicity  in  the  strain 
of  Mr.  Urmy's  muse,  which  promises  well 
for  his  future.  There  is  no  straining  after 
effect,  no  attitudinizing,  no  awkward  pos- 
ing—it is  all  simple  and  natural,  and 
warrants  one  in  believing  that  the  story  he 
may  have  to  tell,  will  be  straight  from 
Nature's  heart.  The  divisions  of  the  book 
are  entitled,  "Rosary  of  Rhyme,"  "Loose 
Beads,"  "Locust  Bloom,"  and  "The  Son- 
nets." This  little  azure  volume,  with  its 
exquisite  little  word-pictures  of  California 
views,  would  make  a  choice  gift-book  for 
the  Christmas  season,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  favoring  home  talent  that  is  worthy 
of  recognition.  The  golden  era  always 
feels  a  tender  interest  in  California  child- 
ren, and  cannot  but  welcome  this,  the  first 
native  volume  of  verse,  as  typical  of  the 
new  race  which  is  to  spring  up  on  these 
shores. 


"Love  or  Fame"  and  other  poems  is  a 
much  heavier  volume  of  verse,  by  Miss 
Fannie  Isabelle  Sherrick  of  St.  Louis, 
containing  one  sustained  poem — that 
which  gives  title  to  the  book — and  a  num- 
ber of  shorter  ones.  "Love  or  Fame"  is 
a  set  poem,  portraying  the  romance  of  a 
young  girl's  life,  in  flowing,  musical  lines, 
and  with  much  feeling.  It  is  an  ambitious 
effort,  and  for  a  young  girl  in  the  flush  of 
youth,  untouched  by  the  planing  hand  of 
Time  and  Experience,  quite  a  remarkable 
poem.  "Memory,"        "Moonlight," 

"Night,"  ''Life"  are  a  few  of  the  themes 
treated  in  the  shorter  poems.  There  is  an 
ease  and  grace  of  expression  about  them 
all  that  is  suggestive  of  brooks  of  flowing 
metre,  and  gives  a  promise  of  poetical 
riches  in  the  future  from  the  same  pen. 
We  have  space  but  for  one  poem  from  the 
volume. 

THE  DAY   IS   DEAD. 

The  day  is  dead. 
And  evening  trails  her  purple  robes 
In  fading  fires  of  red. 

The  day  is  dead; 
And  yonder  lily  welcomes  sleep, 

And  nods  her  weary  head. 

The  day  is  dead; 

And  night  droops  low  her  sable  plumes 
To  mourn  the  glory  fled. 

Mrs.  Frances  Mace,  author  of  "Lyrics 
and  Legends,"  is  made  the  subject  of  a 
sketch  by  "Every  Saturday,"  in  which  it  is 
made  known  that  she  is  the  author  of  that 
beautiful  poem  and  hymn,  beginning: 
"Only  waiting  till  the  shadows 
Are  a  little  longer  grown. 

The  Art  Interchange  comes  with  its  ex- 
pected wealth  of  dainty  picture-treasure — 
a  richly-tinted  plate  of  little  Cupid's 
"Playing  at  Punch  and  Judy,"  and  en- 
closed in  a  most  remarkable  border  of 
color — a  pinkish  chocolate.  In  all,  during 
the  year,  they  have  published  and  sent 
forth  to  subscribers  some  eleven  colored 
studies,  suitable  for  art-work,  or  for  en- 
riching a  portfolio,  or  even  daintily  dec- 
orating the  walls.  The  most  exquisite  of 
these  were  "Psyche,"  "Butterfly  Fairy," 
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"Winged  Figure,''  and  "Vase   in  Mineral 
Colors." 

The  Century  opens  with  an  engraving 
of  Gen.  Crant  that  looks  more  as  he  did 
when  in  San  Francisco,  than  his  other 
pictures,  more  like  an  ordinary  human 
being,  and  not  so  smoothed  and  fixed  as 
generally  represented.  The  new  story 
"The  Knight  of  the  Black  Forest,"  is 
presumably  about  two  young  American 
girls,  who  want  to  flirt,  must  and  will  flirt 
if  they  have  to  die  for  it.  But  it  hardly 
seems  worth  the  trouble  to  put  it  all  down 
and  inflict  it  on  the  readers  of  the  Century. 
"An  Adventure  of  Huckleberry  Finn,"  by 
Mark  Twain,  is  a  capital  description  of 
the  Southern  feud  mania,  and  contains 
many  touches  of  true  pathetic  feeling  under 
all  the  piquant  humor.  The  war  articles 
take  up  a  great  portion  of  the  space,  giving 
us  almost  too  much  for  our  money  or  our 
time;  "The  Capture  of  Fort  Donelson,"  by 
Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  is  of  intense  interest. 
The  illustrations  are  soft  and  pleasing,  at 
the  highest  point  of  the  engraver's  art. 
The  verse  is  represented  by  "The  Poet 
Heine,"  critically  written  by  Emma  Laz- 
arus. 

Lippincotfs  Magazine  is  full  of  inter- 
esting articles  in  regard  to  at  home  and 
abroad.  Miss  Ticknor's  story  of  "Au- 
rora" continues  to  shine  out  with  its  trop- 
ical richness  of  coloring;  Kate  Putnam 
Osgood  gives  a  curious  little  French  story 
entitled  "Felicies  Reception,"  in  which 
an  apparently  dead  girl  is  dressed  in  her 
wedding  robes  by  her  iron-hearted  mother, 
and  the  body  forced  to  hold  a  reception. 
She  comes  to  life,  however,  and  finally 
marries  the  right  lover. 

CasselPs  Magazine  of  Aft  surpasses  the 
world  for  its  soft,  beautiful  engravings  of 
landscape  scenes,  beautiful  interiors  and 
pictures  of  antiquities.  One  of  the  oddest 
things  is  the  reproduction  of  "Some  Jap- 
anese Bogies,"  hideous  monsters  that  are 
useful  to  keep  little  Japs  in  order  in  the 
Jap  land,  and  doubtless  if  introduced  would 
produce  a  wholesome  fear  in  the  hearts  of 


unruly  little  Americans.  The  chief  of 
these  are  "The  Snow  Bogie,"  "The  Chink 
and  Crevice  Bogie,"  a  frightful  demon  who 
hangs  like  a  bat,  just  fitting  the  chink  he 
is  supposed  to  fill.  But  "The  Well  and 
Water  Bogie"  is  such  a  grisly  shape,  just 
fitting  the  well,  with  shapeless  watery 
hands,  that  just  to  look  at  it  is  enough  to 
make  one  fear  to  go  near  a  well,  though 
exceedingly  thirsty,  and  a  very  appropri- 
ate device  to  keep'  children  of  any  land 
from  going  down  in  the  bucket  to  see 
what  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  well. 

Chatauqua  Young  Folk's  Journal  is  a 
sort  of  grown  up  "Wide  Awake,"  full  of 
thoughtful  stories  and  entertainment  that 
benefits^while  it  amuses  the  larger  brothers 
and  sisters,  giving  charming  history  and 
chemistry  stories  that  awaken  the  latent 
faculties. 

Electra  comes  with  its  usual  contents, 
the  best  of  which  is  "The  Groan  of  the 
Thinker,"  a  soliloquy  supposed  to  be  utter- 
ed by  one  of  the  advanced  school. 

The  Musical  Herald  contains  its  musical 
discussions  and  critical  essays,  giving  this 
month  several  fine  pieces  of  music,  enti- 
tled, "Now  the  Shades  of  Night  are  Gone," 
"To  a  Faded  Flower,"  and  "March  of  the 
Soldiers." 

Choice  Literature  is  an  eclectic  maga- 
zine, culled  from  the  finest  magazines  of 
the  New  and  Old  Worlds.  "The  Prose 
Poems  of  Turgenief,"  are  magnificent  in 
their  hold  upon  the  human  heart,  reveal- 
ing its  natural  workings  as  alike  whatever 
the  race  or  land.  "The  Dream  Upon  the 
Universe,"  by  Paul  Richter,  is  here  also, 
translated  by  DeQuincy — that  flight  among 
the  stars  which  makes  man  fairly  hold  his 
breath  with  dizziness.  But  the  most  caus- 
tic is  the  article  upon  "The  New  School  of 
American  Fiction,"  which  reduces  Howell's 
and  James'  pretentions  to  holding  the 
secret  of  novel  writing  all  to  themselves, 
to  a  very  fine  powder  indeed. 

The  North  American  Review  contains 
this  month  good  solid  articles  upon  themes 
of  national  importance.     "Labor  and  Cap- 
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ital  before  the  Law/'  by  Justice  T.  M. 
Cooly ;  "The  Palace  of  the  Kings  of  Ti- 
ryns,"  by  Dr.  Henry  Schilman,  "Notes  on 
Railway  management,"  by  Dr.  William 
Ackerman,  "The  British  House  of  Lords, 
by  George  T.  Curtis,  and  "Responsibility 
for  State  Roguery,"  by  John  Hume. 

Si.  Nicholas,  overflowing  with  good 
things  suitable  for  Christmas  days,  comes 
to  the  youngsters  with  good  things  from 
John  G.  Whittier,  Louise  Alcott,  Frank 
Stockton,  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  ana  many 
others.  The  illustrations  are  fine,  the 
jingles  very  attractive,  and  the  information 
valuable.  It  is  impossible  for  any  child 
who  takes  St.  Nicholas  to  grow  up  without 
an  education. 

Cassett  Family  Magazine  is  full  of  its 
peculiar  store — touches  of  romance,  poet- 
ry, fashion  and  even  medicine— a  varied 
list  of  attractions  suited  to  every  member 
of  the  family.  "A  Unique  Watering 
Place;  Sights  and  Scenes  of  the  New 
World"  by  Catherine  Owen,  is  an  interest- 
ing account  of  Coney  Island,  and  the 
Americans,  seen  through  friendly  English 
eyes. 

"The  Field  of  Honor,"  being  a  complete 
and  comprehensive  history  of  dueling  in 
all  countries,  including  the  judicial  duel  of 
Europe,  the  private  duel  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  specific  descriptions  of  all 
noted  hostile  meetings  in  Europe  and 
America— by  Major  Ben.  C.  Truman, 
author  of  "The  South  after  the  War;  Semi- 
Tropical  California;  Occidental  Sketches," 
etc.  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  Publish- 
ers.    For  sale  by  all  book  stores. 

Like  all  of  Major  Truman's  books,  "The 
Field  of    Honor"    has    permanent   value. 


The  scope  and   character   of  the  work  is 
such  as   to   make  it  desirable   to  a   large 
class  of  people.     It   contains    600  pages 
well  arranged  in  chapters  and  thoroughly 
indexed.     From  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
careful  and  painstaking  work  is  noticeable. 
The  mechanical   execution   of  the   work  is 
far  superior   to   anything  we   have   seen. 
The  chief  value,  however,  is  to  be  found  in 
the   vast   amount   of  knowledge  that   has 
been  given    to  the    public    in  permanent 
form.     It  is  not  a  book,  it  is  an  encyclope- 
dia on  dueling.     All  civilized   nations  are 
represented,  and  in  such  a   way  that  one  is 
always  satisfied  with  the  account  of  this  or 
that  particular  duel.     The  author  gives  a 
straightforward  statement  of  the  facts,  and 
does  it  in  such  a  graceful  manner  that  it  is 
not  necessary   to  embellish  to   make  the 
reading  interesting.     An   idea   of  the  col- 
lection of  information   may   be   had   from 
the  tact  that  the  index    shows    that  over 
sixteen  hundred  references  are  made  to  the 
text.     One  need  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
it  the  best  book  of  its  class  extant;  it  is  a 
work  that  will  have  a   permanent,   steady 
sale.     Its  intrinsic  value  will  create  a  mar- 
ket, as  well  as  supply  the  demand   already 
existing  for  such  work.     In  addition  to  its 
well-conceived    plan,   careful   collation   of 
facts,  it  has  the  merit  of  all  of  Major   Tru- 
man's books,  that   is,  the  elegance  of   the 
prose,  the  picturesque  style,  the   even  flow 
of  correct   and  pure   English   that  charms 
and  pleases. 

Major  Truman  takes  the  manly  and 
humane  view  of  dueling,  and  the  moral  of 
the  book  without  being  partisan,  is  com- 
mendable. 

Bancroft  Libr&qF 


P. 


Beamish' s  Useful  Christmas 
Presents. 


This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  every- 
body is  buying  everybody  else  a  Christmas 
present.  Gentlemen  are  always  well  pleased 
with  ladies  when  they  display  good  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of   gifts.     That  which 


is  serviceable  is  always  appreciated;  there- 
fore, the  fine  neck  wear,  under  clothing  and 
furnishing  goods  manufactured  and  imported 
by  Mr.  Beamish  for  the  holidays  afford  all 
an  opportunity  to  buy  that  which  is  useful 
and  ornamental.  Call  and  see  Mr.  Beam- 
ish's  elegant  stock  at  the  corner  of  Market 
and  Third. 
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THE  EDITORS'  OFFICE. 


To  Artists- 


We  offer  one  hundred  ($100)  dollars  ior 
the  best  design  for  the  forth-coming  book, 
on  pastoral  scenes  in  California.  The  •om- 
petition  will  take  the  very  widest  range  as  to 
subject,  location  and  size.  Every  design 
submitted  to  us,  if  accepted,  will  be  p^id 
for.  The  book  will  contain  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  illustrations  on  local  pastoral 
scenes.  There  are  three  requirements  that 
should  be  strictly  observed:  1st,  draw  your 
sketch  so  that  it  can  be  engraved  on  wood 
to  the  best  advantage.  2nd,  Let  the  scene 
be  peculiarity  Californian.  3rd,  Make  them 
as  suggestive  as  possible,  relieving  the  som- 
berness  of  Nature,  by  animal  life; other  than 
domestic.  Sketches  suggestive  of  humor  will 
be  acceptable.  We  also  desire  designs  on 
the  "Mimicry  of  Nature,"  for  a  full  expla- 
nation of  the  idea,  see  Harper's  Magazine, 
Vol.  59,  (1879.) 

The  book  will  be  edited  by  Harr  Wagner, 
published  by  the  Occidental  Pub.  Co.,  and 
sold  by  subscription  at  $7.50  and  $10.00  per 
volume.  Address  all  communications  to 
Harr  Wagner,  29  Kearny  st.,  San  Francisco 
county. 

In  sending  designs,  place  upon  the  sketch 
a  mark,  and  enclose  your  name  and  address 
in  a  separate  and  sealed  envelope.  We  wish 
to  decide  upon  merit  alone,  and  not  upon 
the  prominence  of  the  competitors.  The 
envelopes  containing  the  names  will  not  be 
opened  until  the  decision  has  been  rendered. 


December. 

The  cycle  of  another  year  will  be  com- 
plete before  the  next  Era  will  leave  the 
press.  December  ends  life  for  how  often  do 
we  hear  of  the  "Dying  year."  On  the  At- 
lantic coast  December  is  typical  of  death, 
unfamiliar  to  those  born  in  the  Golden 
West.  Sometimes  the  occupant  of  the  office 
wishes  for  the  coldness,  the  bleakness,  the 
death  of  a  mid' winter  month  of  the  Middle 
and  New  England  states.  We  have  no 
Christmas  here.  "What  is  a  home  without 
a  mother"  reminds  the  office  of  the  holidays 
without  snow.     The  glory  of  our  climate 


fades  in  mid-winter.  The  scent  of  flowers 
drives  Santa  Claus  farther  North.  We  are 
undone  by  this  summery  Christmas  of  ours. 
We  positively  refuse  to  look  for  one  pleas- 
ant feature  in  a  California  Christmas  day. 
We  want  snow.  We  want  a  great  blazing 
fire.  We  want  frozen  apples,  cold  noses, 
tingling  ears,  great  overcoats  and  icicles 
hanging  from  every  cornice,  bush,  fence  and 
tree.  In  an  old  church  at  home  among  the 
mountains  we  used  to  sing  at  prayer  meet- 
ings a  hymn  that  contained  this  line, 
"Where  December  is  as  pleasant  as  May." 
We  thought  the  "where"  was  heaven,  but 
it  is  California.  Now,  like  all  men  and 
some  women,  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
land  of  pure  gold,  and] where  December  is  as 
pleasant  as  May. 

We  are  not  altogether  unwise,  and  upon 
sober  second  thought,  we  know  that  one 
wintry  blast  whistling  down  from  the  mount- 
ains would  make  us  sing  again  the  song  of 
praise.  "Glorious  December  in  California!" 
We  feel  like  throwing  ashes  on  our  heads 
for  maintaining  one  unpatriotic  thought. 


To  Our  Readers 

There  is  a  relationship  existing  between 
us,  unique  and  interesting.  You  are  intang- 
ible but  we  are  touchable  at  every  point.  We 
write  what  we  think.  A  magazine  is  the 
personal  organ  of  its  editor.  We  therefore 
recognize  our  obligation  to  you  who  read 
the  Golden  Era.  We  shall  not  be  satisfied 
until  we  feel  that  we  are  publishing  a  liter- 
ary journal,  worthy  the  wealth  and  culture 
of  the  Pacific  coast.  We  were  never  quite 
so  positive  as  now  that  the  Golden  Era 
would  attain  a  position,  side  by  side,  with 
the  leading  periodicals  of  the  country.  We 
thank  you,  for  you  have  given  life  to  the 
magazine,  and  vitality  to  its  editor.  Thirty- 
two  years  the  Golden  Era  has  wished  its 
readers  a  happy  Christmas,  and  the  time 
honored  custom  was  never  more  sacredly 
observed  than  now,  when  we  for  the  third 
time  wish  the  old  and  new  subscribers,  a 
merry,  merry  Christmas,  and  a  happy  New 
Year. 
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The  Morals  of  Young  Men. 

The  pessimist  is  quick  to   talk  about    the 
immorality  of  the  young  men  of  the  present. 
"You  cannot  pick  up  a  paper  without  seeing 
an    account    of    some    young     man    gone 
wrong"  is  a  very  common  expression.    It  is 
true,  but  there  are  only   three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  papers  in  a  year,   and  there  are 
that  many  thousand  young  men  in  Califor- 
nia.    And  you  may  be  sure  that   very  few 
young  men  are  guilty  who  are  not  found  out. 
Crime  is  flashed  from   country   to   country, 
and  individualized   with   an  effect  perfectly 
startling.     Reporters  are  too  shrewd  to  miss 
a  sensation.     The  young  men,  excepting  the 
young  ladies,  are  the  best  moral  element  of 
the  community  in    many  respects.      The 
whisky  is  drank,    the  cigars  smoked,  the 
coarse  language  and  immoralities   of     the 
times  may  be  largely  attributed  to  the  men 
of  mature  years.     The  idea  of  self  respect  is 
much  stronger  with  the  young  than  with  the 
old.     This  is  not  general;  it  applies  only  to 
the  young  men  who  have  been  trained  in 
good  homes,  and  are  compared  with  the  gen- 
eral average  of  mature  men.     A  young  man 
who  will  acknowledge   that   he    has  been 
drunk  has  little    self-respect,    and  we  have 
less  for  him  than  he  has  for  himself.     There 
is  no  question  about  it;  the   young  men  are 
paying  attention  to  the  morals  of  the  coun- 
try.     Seduction  is  considered  a    heinous 
crime  by  every  gentleman.     It  used  to  be  the 
sport,  the  brag  and  banter  among'  the  hair- 
less youths  of  a  century  ago. 

Our  young  dramatic  critics  on  the  daily 
papers  actually  decried  the  "Fool's  Re- 
venge" on  account  of  the  immoralities  of  the 
play.  Novels  turn  on  other  pivots  than  se- 
duction. The  young  men  in  literature  are 
doing  clean  work.  It  indicates  a  healthy 
tone  in  society. 


The  Suggestive  Title-Page- 

A  woman  once  said,  "Men  are  Queer." 
It  is  an  observation  that  might  be  applied 
with  equal  force  to  newspapers.  Newspa- 
pers are  queer.  The  Golden  Era  is  queer. 
It  has  undergone  a  hundred  changes  in  royal 
succession  since  its  birth.    The  king  is  dead; 


long  live  the  king!  The  life  of  the  Era  has 
continued  through  a  generation  of  men.  Its 
changes  have  been  like  that  of  royal  succes- 
sion. The  crown,  however,  still  remains, 
We  have  cut  away  the  Roman  As  on  the  ti- 
tle page,  and  instead  have  placed  the  old 
time  Indian.  In  one  corner  we  have  the 
coin  of  Delphi,  and  the  graceful  Grecian 
with  the  harp  of  song.  Across  the  page 
stands  the  Indian  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
between  the  two  runs  the  line  Golden  Era., 
uniting  the  classic  with  the  adventure,  the 
sketch  and  charm  of  the  great  West.  Great 
improvements  will  be  made  in  the  cover, 
and  lett  er-press  of  the  next  volume.  Like 
the  old  Homeric  bards,  like  the  strolling  play- 
ers, like  the  highest  art  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
the  aim  of  the  Golden  Eea  will  be  to  in- 
struct, to  charm,  to  entertain,  and  be  wel- 
comed by  the  old  and  young  as  a  literary 
companion  and  friend. 


"Short  stories  by  California  Authors"  is 
the  title  of  a  new  volume  of  stories  now  be- 
ing issued  from  the  Golden  Era  office.  We 
append  the  contents:  "Portrait  of  a  Cali- 
fornia Girl,"  Ella  Sterling  Cummins; 
"Quartz,"  J.  W.  Gaily;  "Mea  Culpa,"  W. 
S.  Green;  "Liz,"  Mary  Willis  Glascock; 
"Miranda  Higgins,"  William  Atw  ell  Cheney; 
"The  Marquis  of  Aguayo,"  H.  B. McDowell; 
"A  Sensation  in  the  Orange  Groves,"  Ben. 
C.  Truman;  "Nathan,  the  Jew,"  Harr  Wag- 
ner. 


During   the   past  two  months  the  follow- 
ing monthlies  have  suspended : 
The  Continent,  New  York; 
Good  Luck,  Boston; 
The  Western  Monthly,  St.  Louis; 
The  Roosier,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana; 
The  Manhattan,  New  York. 
The  Mid-Continent,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


Fannie  Isabel  Sherrick,  the  author  of 
"Froth,"  has  been  honored  as  one  of  the 
talented  daughters  of  Missouri,  and  her 
poems  and  stories  will  be  placed  among  the 
exhibits  in  the  World's  Exhibition  at  New 
Orleans. 


The  article  "Up  the  Rhine,"  by  Captain 
Goodall,  was  furnished  us  by  the  California 
Christian  Advocate. 
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THE  EDITOR'S  DEN. 


A  Free  Art  Gallery. 

Miss  Catherine  Hittell  wrote  for  the  Sun- 
day Examiner,  recently,  a  very  vivid  de- 
scription of  a  visit  to  the  house  of  Toby 
Rosenthal  in  Munich.  In  closing  the  article 
she  made  the  following  suggestive  references 
to  a  public  art  gallery  in  San  Francisco : 

"In  continental  Europe  not  only  the  cities, 
but  every  small  town,  has  its  public  art  gal- 
lery. Nowhere  is  it  possible  to  learn  the 
harmony  and  contrast  of  colors  as  well  as  in 
a  picture  gallery.  Nowhere  can  one  so  eas- 
ily learn  artistic  grouping  and  good  taste. 
The  artistic  taste  of  the  famous  French 
school  was  formed  in  the  art  galleries  of 
Paris,  where  at  one  time  were  gathered  al- 
most all  the  masterpieces  of  the  world. 
When  we  pay  extra  sums  for  Parisian  text- 
ures, ornaments,  bonnets  or  dresses,  we  are 


paying  interest  on  the  money  France  so 
wisely  expended  for  art.  Surely  all  who 
have  ever  visited  Paris  can  bear  witness  to 
the  extraordinary  good  taste  of  the  French. 
Their  very  market  women,  when  they  twine 
their  bouquets  or  embellish  their  wares, 
give  evidence  of  a  taste  that  has  been  en- 
couraged and  educated  in  them.  Every 
shop  window  is  a  picture;  every  street  a 
gallery.  Not  only  are  there  galleries  in 
every  part  of  Europe,  but  in  far  distant  Aus- 
tralia, in  Sidney  and  in  Melbourne,  begin- 
nings of  public  galleries  of  the  same  kind 
have  been  made.  But  here  in  San  Francis- 
co we  have  none,  and  as  yet  no  start  made. 
Would  it  not  be  well  for  our  rich  men,  who 
are  desirous  of  becoming  public  benefactors, 
to  considerer  the  matter  and  consider  it 
seriously?" 


THE  EDITOR'S  DEN. 


Winchell,  the  old  time  humorist,  tells  a 
story  of  a  dog,  who  undertook  to  jump  across 

well  in  two  jumps.  There  are  a  great 
many  people  like  the  dog,  folks  who  believe 
they  can  jump  across  the  well  in  two  jumps. 
They  that  undertake  it  usually  "bring  up" 
down  in  the  water. 

The  San  Franciscan,  Ingleside,  Chronicle, 
Alta,  and  the  Argonaut  are  all  trying  to  amuse 
the  world  by  conceited  opinions, ^expressed 
in  a  short  epigramatic  style.  Peter  Robin- 
son, A.  McEwen,  Harry  Bigelow,  H.  B. 
McDowell,  J.  Hart,  are  the  leaders  of  this 
new  form  of  wit.  The  prf  valence  of  this 
writing  has  forced  but  one  c  union  from  the 
public,  and  that  is  a  very  pc  >r  one.  "Per- 
siflage," of  the  San  Francis  an,  was  good. 
Then  came  "Undertones"  of  the  Chronicle, 
which  were  bad  at  first,  ai_d  have  surely, 
but  steadily  grown  worse.  "The  City,"  in 
the  Ingleside  merits  approbation,  for  the  ar- 
ticles excite  curiosity — the  reader  is  anxious 
to  know  how  a  writer  can  say  so  much,  and 
vet  not  say  anything.  Away  with  an  attempt 
«o  be  funny  and  serious  on  the  same  page, 
of  MS. 


From  an  old  magazine  we  take  the  follow- 
ing :  An  advertiser  waiting  to  sell  a  farm  de- 
scribes it  in  this  way,  "The  surrounding 
country  is  the  most  beautiful  the  God  of 
nature  ever  made.  The  scenery  is  celestial 
— divine,  also  two  wagons  to  sell  and  a  yoke 
of  steers." 


It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  pique  a  woman's 
curiosity,  but  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  tri- 
umph to  arouse  a  man's  interrogatives.  A 
gentleman,  a  recent  arrival  from  the  East, 
was  seated  in  an  office  one  day.  The  man  who 
asks  questions  was  also  present.  After  bor- 
ing the  man  with  every  conceivable  question 
about  how  he  liked  California,  his  hopes, 
his  means,  his  projects,  etc.,  he  at  length 
said : 

"Have  you  a  family  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  have  a  wife  and  six  children 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  I  never  saw  one  of 
them." 

"Were  you  blind  until  after  you  left  ?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Did  you  marry  a  widow  ?" 

"No.  sir." 
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"Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
had  a  wife  and  six  children  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  never  saw  one  of  them  '?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  so  stated  it." 

"How  came  it,  since  you  never  saw  one  of 
them  ?" 

"Why,"  was  the  response,  "one  of  them 
was  born  since  I  left  home." 


Ruskin  has  said  some  very  sensible  things, 
but  none  with  greater  force  than  his  advice 
to  poets.  It  applies  to  all  writers,  and  is 
interesting  to  readers  as  well.  "With  poetry, 
second  rate  in  quality,  no  one  ought  to 
trouble  mankind.  All  inferior  poetry  is  an 
injury  to  the  good,  inasmuch  as  it  takes 
away  the  freshness  of  rhymes,  blunders  up- 
on and  gives  a  wretched  commonality  to 
good  thoughts,    and   in  a  most  awful   and 


culpable  manner.  Poetry  is  not  like  bread, 
so  indispensable  that  it  must  be  made  of 
sawdust  and  thistles.  Do  not  send  to  print 
because  there  is  some  good  in  your  verse. 
Some  good  adds  weariness  to  human  life." 


San  Francisco  is  noted  for  its  glorious 
climate,  and  some  fleas.  On  a  certain 
street  there  lives  a  kind,  old  lady,  slightly 
hard  of  hearing,  who  has  her  granddaughter 
read  a  portion  from  the  good  book  every  day. 
The  girl  is  a  high  school  miss,  and  is  well 
versed  in  the  construction  of  the  English 
grammar.  While  so  engaged  reading,  the 
young  lady  stopped,  and  exclaimed, 

"Why,  grandma,  here  is  a  grammatical 
error!" 

The  old  lady  replied,  '  'No  matter,  dar- 
ling, kill  it,  and  go  on.7' 


THE    DRAMA. 


Theatrical  matters  in  San  Francisco  have 
been  rather  quiet  for  the  last  month,  prob- 
ably in  view  of  the  preparations  for  the 
Christmas  Spectacles,  without  which  our 
Christmas  season  would  be  stale,  flat  and 
unprofitable.  At  such  a  time,  memory 
makes  the  older  hearts  turn  back  the  pages 
to  the  days  of  their  youth,  and  then  to- 
gether with  the  children  they  go,  hand  in 
hand,  trying  to  renew  those  days  of  inno- 
cent delight,  watching  the  diversions  of  the 
clown  in  pantomime,  the  fairy-like  ballet, 
or  the  superbly-mounted  scenic  play, 
through  those  younger  eyes,  fresh,  and  un- 
satiated  with  the  panoramic  scene  of  mag- 
nificence. 

It  has  not  been  announced  yet  what 
special  line  of  diversion  is  to  be  displayed  at 
the  several  theatres  upon  this  most  exciting 
occasion  of  the  year.  The  Grand  Opera 
House  promises,  however,  an  East  Indian 
spectacle,  entitled  "Nana  Sahib,"one  which 
is  made  the  vehicle  for  many  wonderful 
feats,  and  much  scenic  splendor. 

Manager  Hayman  is  still  in  the  East, 
searching  for  something  new  and  strange  for 
the  Baldwin,  and  has  not  yet  announced 
the  specialty  for  Christmas  week,  but  it  will 


be,   doubtless,    some   great   attraction,    well 
presented   an<?  worthy  of  the  Bijou   theatre. 

In  reviewing  the  past  month,  there  Las 
been,  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  a  most  pe- 
culiar affair.  Mr.  George  Miln  was  an- 
nounced as  a  talented  tragedian  who  would 
appear  with  a  good  company  to  support  him, 
in  such  plays  as  "Hamlet"  and  "The  Fool's 
Revenge." 

The  papers  took  special  notice  of  the  gen- 
tleman in  question  from  the  fact  that  he  had 
left  the  pulpit  for  the  stage,  and  sharpening 
up  their  pencils,  they  lay  in  wait  for  him. 
A  number  of  circumstances,  most  unfortu- 
nate, also  lay  in  wait  for  the  unhappy  Mr. 
Miln,  among  which  were  the  delaying  of  the 
steamer  so  that  he  did  not  reach  San  Fran- 
cisco, until  the  second  day  after  his  appear- 
ance was  announced,  and  even  then  he  had 
to  go  upon  a  new  stage  and  appear  before  a 
new  and  cold  audience  without  any  rehearsal 
whatever.  The  consequence  was  that  uni- 
versally, and  with  one  loud  voice,  the  press 
condemned  the  actor  as  utterly  and  com- 
pletely beneath  notice.  Smarting  under  this 
overwhelmning  denunciation,  Mr.  Miln,  the 
next  night,  made  a  little  speech  to  the  audi- 
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ence  in  which  he  said,  '  'I  appeal  from  the 
press  which  bleeds  and  bites,  to  the  public 
which  applauds  and  pays." 

Very  much  astonished  was  the  press  that 
Mr.  Miln  should  dare  to  lift  up  his  head- 
that  he  should  refuse  to  be  crushed.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  The  man  who  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  press, 
deserved  some  bitter  punishment.  "Ha  !  he 
appealed  from  the  press  !  Well !  he  should 
have  his  way;  the  press  would  ignore  him  /" 
And  so  the  strange  spectacle  was  seen  of  the 
theatrical  notices  daily  appearing  with  stud- 
ied omission  of  the  Grand  Opera  House  and 
the  company  of  Mr.  Miln.  The  public  is 
like  a  flock  of  sheep,  easily  headed  in  some 
given  direction,  and  so  the  Grand  Opera 
House  was  decidedly  left  out  in  the  cold. 
In  his  closing  little  speech,  Mr.  Miln  an- 
nounced that  he  would  return  to  San  Fran- 
cisco at  some  future  day,  and  show  to  its 
people  what  conscientious  work  could  do. 

Now,  the  strange  part  of  it  all,  is,  that  Mr. 
Miln  contains  the  elements  of  a  fine  actor, 
and,  doubtless,  some  five  or  six  years  from 
now,  if  he  can  continue  to  practice  on  his 
audiences  for  that  length  of  time,  will  stand 
very  near  the  top  of  the  ladder.  He  has  a 
certain  exuberance  and  extravagance  of  man- 
ner in  the  quieter  scenes  which  seems  very 
unnecessary,  but  then,  he  has  a  force  and 
strength  in  the  stronger  parts  that  is  thrill- 
ing. He  has  a  fine  stage  presence,  a  very 
marked  magnetism — you  feel  him  the  mo- 
ment he  comes  on  the  stage — he  has  natu- 
rally a  fine  deep  voice,  made  hoarse  only  by 
his  over-acting.  Now,  all  these  defects 
spring  from  the  exuberance  of  youth  and 
vivacity,  and  are  easily  remedied.  Behind 
them  all,  is  a  certain  power  and  native  fire 
which  only  require  time  and  a  little  subtlety 
to  develop  up  into  positive  genius.  Among 
the  company  was  a  young  girl  who  deserves 
more  than  a  passing  notice — Miss  Jennie 
Darragh — a  new  style  of  beauty,  something 
on  the  Mary  Anderson  model.  She  was 
very  thin,  perhaps  even  a  little  angular  with 
very  sharp  features,  but  it  was  merely  the 
angularity  of  youth  and  innocence.  As 
Fiordelisa,  the  daughter  of  Bertuccio,  the 
Jester,  she  was  a  picture,  and  her  acting 
very  simple  but  natural. 


Since  Mr.  Miln's  departure,  the  Grand 
Opera  House  Company  have  resumed,  pre- 
senting "Blow  for  Blow,"  and  next  week  to 
appear  in  a  charming  little  western  idyl 
called  "The  Mountain  Daisy."  "Nana 
Sahib"  is  to  be  produced  during  the  holi- 
days. 

The  Baldwin  has  been  well  attended  du- 
ring the  Sheridan  engagement,  listening  to 
"The  Fool's  Revenge,"  "Louis  XI,"  "King 
Lear,"  and  next  week  follow  "Richlieu" 
and  "Merchant  of  Venice."  Something 
strange  has  come  over  Mr.  Sheridan,  that 
even  the  press  takes  notice  of  in  a  vague 
sort  of  way.  He  acts  unevenly,  and  even 
forgets  his  lines,  having  to  be  prompted  by 
those  around  him .  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  Any  one  who  makes  a  special  study  of 
such  a  horrible  old  monster  as  "Louis  XI," 
could  scarcely  expect  to  escape  unscathed. 
The  very  imitating  of  those  weakened  facili- 
ties, those  hoarse  tones— using  the  voice,  so 
manifestly,  injuriously — could  nof  fail  to 
affect  the  chords  of  the  throat,  the  lungs  and 
thereby  the  whole  system,  and  even  the 
mental  powers.  It  may  be  a  great  part,  but 
it  is  a  sacrifice  of  youth  and  strength,  to  at- 
tain distinction  in  such  a  part. 

Annie  Adams  and  Willie  Sims  are  bright 
and  welcome  figures  in  the  cast;  whatever 
they  have  to  do,  is  well  done.  Miss  Calvert 
is  a  pretty  little  cipher,  who  does  the  filling 
up  business  successfully;  she  is  too  self- 
conscious  ever  to  make  an  actress.  But  as 
for  Osborne,  he  stands  high;  as  for  Wessels, 
he  is  the  picture  of  a  beautiful  young  man  in 
full  possession  of  native  fire  and  enthusiasm; 
two  or  three  years  more  will  tone  him  into 
mellowness,  and  then  he  will  take  the  place 
of  some  one  of  the  present  school. 

Rose  Eytinge,  who  insists  that  her  name 
shall  be  pronounced  without  regard  to  the  "y"' 
and  the  "e"  which  she  has  seen  fit  to  intro-* 
duce  into  it,  opens  at  the  Baldwin  with  her 
own  Company  on  the  15th,  giving  a  number 
of  her  finest,  most  vivid  plays.  Her  "Joan, 
That  Lass  of  Lowrie's"  and  "Cleopatra," 
presented  here  some  years  ago,  are  well 
remembered. 

Bush  street  is  at  war  with  itself,  a  band  of 
minstrelsy  on  either  side.  Charley  Reed  is 
at  the  Emerson  Theatre,  and  Emerson,  him- 
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self,  has  his  company  at  the  Bush  Street 
Theatre,  which  seems  a  good  deal  like  being 
turned  out  of  one's  own  house  and  home# 
Charley  Reed  has  a  "Crazy  Quilt"  specialty 
with  a  new  song,  "Not  Much,"  and  a  num- 
ber of  clever  artists  to  aid  and  abet  him  in 
his  laughter-provoking  nonsense. 

At  the  Bush  Street,  Ben  Clark  is  the  chief 
ballad-singer;  Silvo,  the  Innovator,  is  a  dex- 
terous deceiver,  and  Slavin,  Wood  and 
others  vary  the  programme  with  their 
specialties.  The  Martens  Trio  give  some 
fine  jovial  songs  and  serenades. 

The  Tivoli  Opera  House  has  covered  itself 
with  glory  in  securing  Baldanza  and  Zep- 
philli  to  represent  Faust  and  Marguerite  in 
Guonod's  grand  opera — a  treat  which  San 
Francisco  will  doubtless  sufficiently  appreci- 
ate .  Baldanza  has  a  magnificent  tenor  voice, 
and  has  sang  at  odd  times  with  many  of  the 
Grand  Opera  Companies  who  have  needed 
[an  extra  man  after  arriving  here,  even  then, 
standing  out  among  the  other  tenors,  as  pos- 
jsessing  the  purest  voice  and  of  greater  com- 
pass than  the  others.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
!the  Tivoli  will  retain  this  gifted  pair  of  sing- 


ers, and  produce  a  number  of  the  finer  operas 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 


One  of  the  many  events  of  the  week  was 
the  Piano  and  Reading  Recital  at  Irving 
Hall,  Wednesday  evening  Nov.  24th,  given 
by  Miss  Roxa  Macfarlane  and  Thos.  Hill, 
to  a  large  and  admiring  audience.  Miss 
Macfarlane's  playing  was  highly  appreciated, 
and  she  has  gained  an  enviable  reputation 
among  the  musical  people  of  our  city.  The 
recitations  by  Mr.  Thos.  Hill,  violin  solo  by 
Mr.  Grethen,  were  both  well  rendered  and 
encored.  Miss  Grace  Wadsworth  sang  "The 
Voyage"  and  "The  Serenade."  Miss  Wads- 
worth's  showy  execution  found  its  appro- 
priate sphere  in  this  beautiiul  music,  and 
the  composer  no  doubt,  will  soon  rise  to  fame, 
if  he  is  always  successful  in  securing  a  voice 
like  Miss  Wadsworth' s.  The  entertainment 
concluded  with  a  scene  from  "The  Hunch- 
back" by  Miss  Sallie  E.  Hosmer  and  Thos. 
Hill.  Miss  Hosmer's  style  is  somewhat 
after  that  of  Clara  Morris,  and  of  course 
nothing  more  could  be  said  in  the  young 
lady's  favor. 


PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Chicago  Magnetic  Shield  Co. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers to  something  that  we  believe  has  positive 
merit.  A  number  of  people  with  whom  we 
are  acquainted  have  used  these  magnetic  ap- 
pliances with  great  benefit  to  their  health. 
Mr.  Tucker,  the  manager  for  this  coast  has 
magnetic  appliances  for  every  part  of  the 
body,  and  has  effected  many  cures,  and  af- 
forded relief  to  many  more.  On  another 
jpage  the  different  appliances  are  illustrated 
land  if  you  are  suffering  we  would  advise 
you  to  try  a  magnetic  shield.  The  office  is 
106  Post  St. 


A  Prominent  Artist. 


Mr.  Henry  Hellwegen,  so  long  and  favor- 
ably known  to  the  San  Francisco  public  as  a 
landscape  and  portrait  painter  of  rare  ex- 
cellence, will  have  his  gallery  open  during 
the  holidays  to  all  visitors.  He  has  just 
completed  a  number  of  very  fine  portraits  of 
prominent  people.  Four  or  five  of  his  best 
portraits  are  still  on  exhibition,  and  may  be 
seen  at  any  time  between  now  and  January 
1st.  Mr.  Hellwegen's  gallery  and  studio  is 
located  at  108  Taylor  St. 


Two  Papers  Free. 

We  will  send  to  every  purchaser  of  a  keg 
of  Rock  Candy  Drips,  price  $3.50  who  men- 
tions this  notice,  a  copy  of  this  journal  free 
for  six  months,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  Home 
Circle,  the  best  family  commercial  paper 
published,  Free  for  One  Yeae. 

This  offer  is  made  to  bring  this  fine  table 
syrup  into  general  use.  Be  sure  to  accom- 
pany your  order  with  shipping  directions 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  party  to 
whom  we  shall  send  the  papers.  They  will 
be  sent  separately  if  desired.  Address 
Smith's  Cash  Store, 
115  &  117  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Pacific  Plating  Works. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Shepman,  proprietor  of  the 
Pacific  Gold,  Silver,  Nickel  and  Copper  Plat- 
ting Works,  is  better  prepared  than  ever  to 
do  fine  work.  Parties  wishing  any  plating 
done  for  the  holidays  should  send  in  early. 
Mr.  Shepman  has  been  long  and  favorably 
known  as  one  of  our  best  and  most  reliable 
business  men  of  San  Francisco,  The  works 
are  located  at  103  Gearyjjstreet,  cor.  Dupont. 
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Nay,  Do  Not  Ask 

Nay,  do  not  ask  me,  sweet,  if  I  have  loved  before, 

Or  if,  mayhap,  in  other  years  to  be,, 
A  younger,  fairer  face  than  thine  1  know, 

Fll  love  her  more  than  thee. 

What  should  it  matter  if  I've  loved  before, 
So  that  I  love  thee  now  and  love  thee  bsat  ? 

What  matters  it  that  I  should  love  again, 
If  first  the  daisy  buds  blow  o'er  thy  breast  ? 

Love  has  the  waywardness  of  strange  caprice; 

One  cannot  chain  it  to  a  recreant  heart, 
Nor  when  around  the  soul  its  tendrils  twine 

Can  will  the  clinging  silken  bands  to  part. 

It  is  euough  I  hold  thee  prisoned  in  my  arms, 
And  drink  the  dewy  fragrance  of  thy  breath; 

And  earth,  and  heiven,  and  hades  are  forgot, 
And  love  holds  carnival  and  laughs  at  death. 

Then  do  not  ask  me,  sw#3t,  if  I  have  loved  before, 
Or  if  some  day  my  heart  might  turn  from  thee; 

In  this  brief  hour  thou  hast  my  soul  of  love, 
And  thou  art  u  and  was  and  may  be  all  to  me. 

Madge  Morris. 


Catarrh  Cured. 


A  clergyman,  after  suffering  a  number  of 
years  from  that  loathsome  disease,  Catarrh, 
after  trying  every  known  remedy  without 
success,  at  last  found  a  prescription  which 
completely  cured  and  saved  him  from  death, 
Any  sufferer  from  this  dreadful  disease  send- 
ing a  self  addressed  stamped  envelope  to 
Dr.  J.  A.  Lawrence,  199  Dean  St.,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  will  receive  the  recipe  free 
of  charge. 

CONSUMPTION. 

I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the  above  disease;  by  its  use 
thousands  of  cases  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  long  standing 
have  been  cured.  Indeed,  so  strong  is  my  faith  in  its  efficacy 
that  I  willsend  TWO  BOTTLES  FREE,  together  with  a  VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE  on  this  disease,  to  any  sufferer.  «▼••*; 
press  *  P.  O.  addresa.  PB.  T.  A.  SLQCUM,  181  Pearl  St.  N.  Y 


To  the  Unemployed, 

We  want  agents  all  over  the  Pacific  coast 
for  our  enlarged  portraits.  Agents  make 
large  salaries  by  giving  the  work  their  entire 
attention.  Any  one  who  has  a  pleasing  ad- 
dress, is  honest,  and  a  good  worker,  can 
make  $200  per  month  in  any  town  on  the 
coast.  The  work  is  simply  to  collect  old 
pictures  to  be  enlarged  and  finished  in  fine 
style,  so  as  to  be  an  ornament  in  the  house- 
hold. Any  one  wishing  to  become  an  agent 
will  be  furnished  full  particulars  by  ad- 
dressing or  calling  at  our  store.  F.  C.  Bax- 
ter &  Co.,  432  Sutter  street. 


STUDABECKER'S    TAILORS'    SQURAES. 

A  perfect  svetem  of  Dress  Cutting.     Office,  224  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisoo.     Patterns  cut  to 
measure.     Received  Diploma  at  Mechanics'  Institute  *  air,  1»83. 


THE    REMINGTON 


PERFECTED  TYPE  •  WRITER. 


THE  STANDARD  OF  THE 
WORLD. 


Has  Distanced  All  Compet- 
itors   and    Stands 
Unrivalled. 


Absolutely  takes  the  place  of  the 
Pen,  doing  all  that  can  be  done  with 
the  pen,  and  in  one-trtbd  of  the  time. 


No  Business  House  or  Pro- 
fessional Man,  who  has 
any   writing  to   do, 
can  afford  to  be 
ivitliout  it. 


WHAT  IS  IT? 


A  Machine  to  do  the  work  of  the  Pen.  It  writes  by  the  depression  of  the  keys,  and  the 
operation  is  so  simple  that  any  one  who  can  spell  can  write  with  it. 

It  does  the  work  of  two  or  three  penmen,  and  much  more  neatly  and  legibly,  in  other  words, 
an  operator  can  write  with  it  in  one  hour,  as  much  as  would  take  two  or  three  hours  with  the  pen. 
The  business  man  will  appreciate  this  saving  of  time. 

It  is  therefore  the  Cheapest  Clerk  you  can  hire.  Pen-writing  is  slow  and  tiresome;  it  wastes 
time;  its  continued  use  exhausts  both  body  and  mind.  The  pen  can  not  keep  pace  with  thought 
and  the  fir*t  thoughts— often  the  best— are  lost.  The  mind  becomes  clogged,  the  power  of  rapid 
composition  remains  undeveloped,  and  your  written  productions  lack  the  brilliancy  of  extempor- 
aneous speech.  Time,  health,  and  the  highest  capabilities  of  the  mind  are  too  valuable  to  be 
wasted.     Hence  the  demand  for  an  easy  and  rapid  Writing  Machine. 

We  know  that  we  are  offering  the  best  Writing  Machine  ever  made,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  persons  are  sometimes  induced  to  buy  an  inferior  machine  without  knowing  the  real  merits 
of  the  Remington.  We  are  continually  asked  by  persons  who  have  purchased  alleged  improved 
machines,  and  who  have  found  them  unsatisfactory,  to  exchange  them  for  Type-Writers,  we  are 
therefore  emphatic  in  advising  persons  not  to  purchase  a  Writing  Machine  until  they  have  ex- 
amined the  Remington  Type-Writer. 

G.  C.  WICKSON  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

539  MARKET  ST.,  OPP.  SANSOME  ST.  S.  F. 


THE   U.  S.  PNEUMATIC 

LETTER  COPYING  PRESS 


The  ungainly  and  heavy  screw  and  iron 
press  and  its  necessarily  bulky  stand  must 
give  place  to  our  light,  portable  and  orna- 
mental Pneumatic  Letter  press,  requiring 
but  a  trifling  exertion  to  operate,  no  stand, 
and  costing  less  than  an  equally  reliable 
screw  press.  Can  be  operated  by  a  child 
and  carried  with  ease.  Great  variety  of 
styles,  ranging  from  $10.00. 


BEAMISH'S 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS, 


.A.  1ST  ID 


HAPPY  NEW  YEAR! 


Useful  Presents. 

WHITE  SHIRTS, 

FANCY  COLORED  SHIRTS. 


EVERY    DESCRIPTION    OF 


FINE    UNDERWEAR, 

Neckwear,  Socks,  Suspenders, 

Handkerchiefs,  Walking  Canes, 

French  Jewelry. 


NUCLEUS  BUILDING, 

Market,  corner  Third  Street. 


Established  1863. 

The  Colton   Dental 

Association. 

—Gas  Specialists. — 


The  Colton 
Dental  Association 

Positively  Extracts 
— Teeth*Without  Pain.— 


THE   COLTON 


(ESTABLISHED      1863.) 

{  Phelan's  Building,     -      -     Rooms  6  &  11 

GAS  SPECIALISTS. 

Positively  Extracts  Teeth   Without  Pain.    Also  Perform   all   other   Operations  in 
Dentistry.    30,000  References. 

Dr.    Charles    W.    Decker. 


THE  COLTON 
Dental  Association 

Performs  all 

OPERA.TL  NS  IN 

Dentistry. 


DR.  C.  W.  DECKER, 
DENTIST. 

Phelan's  Building, 

Rooms  6  &  11. 
San   Francisco. 


ALTHOUSE  VANELESSf 

WIND-MILL. 

Simple,  Durable,  Perfect,  Sal  f- Regulating-, 

and  have  no  weak  points  as  is  found  in  other  Mills.  Are 
warranted  to  be  perfect,  Self-Regulating,  and  not  to  Blow 
Down  in  the  most  severe  weather  if  properly  set  up. 

We  guarantee  our  Improved  Mills  to  run  in  the  light- 
est winds,  and  not  to  blow  down  in  the  most  severe  gale. 
Its  chief  points  of  merit  are  :  Its  ability  to  take  care  of 
itself  in  the  severest  gale,^eing  so  arranged  that  no  in- 
crease of  wind  increases  its  speed.  The  quality  of  ma- 
terial used  in  its  construction  and  the  workmanship  being 
the  best.  The  simplicity  of  its  machinery  renders  it  next 
to  impossible  to  get  out  of  order,  doing  away  with  all  ex- 
pense after  being  erected.  D^* Write  for  special  prices. 
Low  Prices.  We  also  carry  the  most  complete  line  of 
Pumps  for  all  purposes — Hand,  Wind-Mill  and  Power 
use  ;  Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings  Hose,  etc.  Prices  furnished 
on  application. 


Star  Suction  and  Force  Pumps, 

Of  which  we  make  several  sizes  and  styles  of  iron  and  brass,  adapted 
to  every  conceivable  use  so  far  as  is  practicable  to  employ  a  Pump  of 
this  class.  Much  care  and  attention  are  exercised  in  the  construc- 
tion of  these  Pumps  as  is  on  any  steam  pump.  Surmounted  with  a 
brass  stuffing  box,  nicely  turned  up  and  finished,  through  which  a 
brass  piston  rod  passes,  and  with  a  revolving  break  or  bearer,  it 
available  in  any  imaginable  position. 

Pacific  Double  Acting  Force  Pump 

Can  be  connected  to  Wind  Mill,  or  operated  by  hand  power  as  occa- 
sion requires.  Its  construction  is  such  that  it  can  be  used  in  the 
house,  same  as  any  Force  Pump,  and  worked  right  or  left  handed  by 
shifting  the  fulcrum  to  opposite  side.  The  valves  are  all  under  one 
plate  in  front,  which  is  secured  by  only  one  nut.  The  connecting 
pipes  do  not  have  to  be  disturbed  should  the  valve  get  choked  up 
from  any  cause,  while  the  valves  are  of  a  simple  and  "durable  struc- 
ture. 


OUR  HAND  FORCE  PUMPS 

Can  be  used  on  wells  where  it  is  not  over  28 
feet  to  water.  They  have  Revolving  Top, 
Air  Chamber,  Brass  Piston  Rod  and  are 
complete  throughout 
STAR  DEEP  WELL  STANDARD. 
Send  for  our  No.  7 
Catalogue,  giving  full  description  of  over 
}50  different  styles  and  sizes,  also  prices — 
nailed  free  upon  application. 


Hand  Force  Pumo 


Star  Deep  Well  Standard 


^ATOODIOST    cfe    LITTLE, 
509  &  51  I  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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QUICK  TIME  anff  CHEAP  FARES 


FROM 


AUSTRALIA,  CHINA 

AND   JAPAN, 

TO 

New  York  and  Liverpool. 

The  Great 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  ALL-RAIL  ROUTE, 

Via 

CENTRAL  PACIFIC 

RAILROAD,  v 

Connecting  with 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

AT  OGDEN,  UTAH, 

AND 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 

Connecting  with 

Atchison,  Toneta  &  Santa  Fe  HI 

AT  DEMING,  NEW  MEXICO, 
And  the 

Galveston,  Harrisburg  and 
San  Antonio  R.  R. 

AT  EL  PASO,  TEXAS. ' 

Through  Express  Trains  Leave 
San  Francisco  Daily, 

Making  prompt  connection  with  the  several 

Railway  lines  in  the  Eastern  States, 

For  all  cities  in  the  United  States  and 

Canada, 

— Connecting  at— . 

IsTEW  ITOPtKI 

With  the  several  Steamer  lines  to 

ENGLAND, FRANCE 

And  all  European  ports. 
Silver  Palace  Sleeping  Coaches, 

Second  to  none  in  the  world,  are  run  daily  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  New  York,  and  inter- 
mediate points.      These   Drawing  Room  Cars 
y  day  and   Sleeping  Cars  by  night,  are  unex- 


celled for  comfort  and  convenience  to  the  pasg- 
onger  while  en  route,  combining  all  accommo- 
dations pertaining  to  a  well-furnished  chamber, 
with  comfortable  couches,  clean  bedding,  etc. 
A  competent  porter  accompanies  each  car  to  at- 
tend to  the  wants  of  our  patrons. 

Children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  half  fare; 
under  five  years  of  age,  free. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  Baggage  per  full  pas- 
senger, free;  fifty  pounds  of  Baggage  per  half 
Passenger,  free. 

Principal   Ticket  Office, 

613  MARKET  ST., 

Under  Grand  Hotel,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Where  Passeiigers  calling  in  person  can  secur* 
choice  of  routes  and  Sleeping  Car  accommoda- 
tions. 

A.N.TOWNE,         T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Supt  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Petaluma    Incubators. 

Self-Regulating. 

Gold  Medal,  Silver  Medal, 

11  First  Premiums 

over  others. 

Hatches  all  kinds  of  Eggs. 

All  Sizes.     Prices  from 

$12  to  $125. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Address 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 
tt^Send  for  circulars.  Circulars  free.^^jj 

MR.  HENRY  HELLWEGEN, 

ARTIST 

Wishes   to   inform  the   public   that    he    enlarges 

Portraits    From    Small    Cards 

To  Perfection   in  Oil,     Water   Color  aud    India 
Ink.    Also  furnishes  Frames  of  any  size 
or  style.     He  has  also  on  hand 
a  fine  collection  of 

LANDSCAPES 

Of  different  styles  at  his 

ART  GALLERY.  108  Taylor  St. 

IHJDINGEE&CONARDCO'S 

BEAUTIFUL.  EVER-BEOOI>ILNG 


Our  G  reat  Specialty  is  growing  and  distributing 
ROSES— we  deliver  strong  Pot  Plants,  suitable  for 
immediate  bloom,  safely  by  mail  at  all  Post  Offices. 
5  Splendid  Varieties,  your  choice  all  labeled,  for 
SI;  12  for  $2;  35 for $5;  lO0for$12.  Also 

OTHER  VARIETIES  9.3.X  Ifl  FOB  ft  1 

according  to  value.  Send  for  our  New  Guide.  76  pp 
elegantly  illus.  and  choose  from  over  500  fir  °>s*  sorti 
Address,  THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  VO.f 
Rose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


W.  E.  LANE, 

Everybody's  Plumber, 

Can  be  found  at  the  Old  Stand,  Established  1860. 

505  Kearny  Street,   near  California, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Plumbimg  and  Gas  Fitting  in  all  its  branches  well  done  at  reasonable  rates. 

Chimney  Tops  and    Smoky    Chimneys  cured.       Chimney  Sweeping. 

Sewer  Gas  Traps.     Sanitary  Plumbing.    Sewers  Laid  Properly. 

Metal   Roofs  Repaired.    Ranges   Connected.     New  Gas 

Stoves  for  Heating  and  Cooking. 

Sewer  Cas  Effectually  Stopped  by  Lane's  Method. 

PERSONAL    ATTENTION    GIVEN. 

CALL  FOB  TELEPHONE,  315. 


Beamish's  Shirts 

ARE  THE  BEST. 

Beamish's  Underwear, 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  STATE. 

Beamish's  Neckwear, 

IMMENSE  ASSORTMENT. 

Beamish's  Handkerch'fs 

ALL  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES. 

Beamish's  Suspenders, 

EMBROIDERED  OR  PLAIN. 

Beamish's  Gloves,  No.  1., 

FUR  TOPS  AND  FOR  DRIVING. 

Beamish's  Canes, 

SOLID    GOLD  and  SILVER    MOUNTED. 

Beamish's,  Best  House 

IN  THE  CITY    TO  TRADE. 
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Pacific  Saw  Manufacturing  Company. 


1 7  and  1 9  Fremont  Street, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

sew  laiifives 


3MTOOS  mi 

The  above-named  concern  is  represented  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Sheffield,  N.  W.  Spaulding 
and  James  Patterson,  who  commenced  business  in  San  Francisco  in  the  year  1866,  and 
hare  continued  extending  their  business  each  year  until  at  the  present  time  the  com- 
pany leads  the  business  in  the  great  Pacific  Coast  and  Territories.  Everything  that 
can  be  named  in  the  way  of  a  saw,  and  articles  requiring  an  elastic  spring  temper,  is 
manufactured  by  this  concern.  To  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  extent  and  import- 
ance of  this  business,  we  here  enumerate  some  of  the  leading  articles  turned  out  by 
them:  Patent  ground  circular,  mill,  muley,  gang,  drag  and  cross-cut  saws;  extra  bev- 
eled back  cross-cut  saws,  for  use  by  one  man;  extra  beveled  back  hand,  panel,  ripping 
and  compass  saws;  extra  beveled  back  felloe  and  buck  saw  blades;  narrow  pointed  ship 
carpenters'  hand  saws;  steel  back  butchers'  saws,  with  extra  spring  blades;  California 
pattern  pruning-saws;  key-hole  saws;  ice  saws;  hack  or  metal  saws,  and  extra  blades; 
band  saw  blades;  planing  and  curriers'  knives;  saw  mandrels,  Also  keep  for  sale,  C. 
B.  Paul's  files,  grindstones,  emery  wheels,  timber  jacks,  lace  leather,  etc.,  etc. 

The  quality  of  their  saws,  knives  and  blades  is  attested  when  it  is  known  that 
wherever  exhibited  this  company  have  invariably  taken  the  premium,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  Australia.  This  is  a  large  and  important  industry  on  this  coast  and  deserves 
the  fullest  patronage. 

All  goods  are  guaranteed  as  represented. 

Awarded  tht  Higheit  Premium  at  tho  JI«chaaier  Fair,  1884, 
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The  Weekly  Post, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Is  a  large,  handsome,  eight-page  paper,  brim- 
ful of  news  and  excellent  reading  for  the  fami- 
ly, the  merchant,  the  farmer,  the  winer.  In 
its  own  sphere  it  possesses  all  the  excellence 
that  has  made  the  Daily  one  of  the  foremost  pa- 
pers of  the  coast,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  read 
of  California  weeklies. 

The  Daily  Evening  Post  is  beyond  question 
the  leading  evening  newspaper  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  is  newsy  and  popular.  It  receives 
the  associated  press  dispatches,  and  contains 
the  very  latest  coast,  local  and  general  news, 
together  with  complete  market,  stock  and 
bond,  and  real  estate  reports. 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

Daily  Post,  per  year, $6.00 

"        "    six  months 3.00 

"        "    three  months 1.50 

"        "    per  week 15 

Weekly  Post,  per  year 2.00 

"  "    sixmonths 1.00 

"  "    three  months 50 

In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  to  one  address,  $1.50 

each  subscriber.    Address 

POST  PUBLISHING  CO., 
500  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 

Mighell  &  Richards,  Gen'l  Agents 

C,  icinnatti  Safe  Lock  Co 

Cor.  of  Market  and 
Davis  Streets.       ^ 

and 
Burglar-Proof  and 
BANKERS'  SAFES 

In  all  sizes.  Agents  for  Yale  Time 
and  C<mbina1ion  Lock*. 
Vauit  Doors,  all  Sizes  and  weights.     Alarm 
Tills.     Send  for  Prices  and  Circulars. 
Safes  Exchanged  and  Repaired. 


«      «**•     « 


4-1I   4-13  &   415    SANSOME    ST. 


wmoniwi 

■  ^i>  • 

FARMERS  UNION  BUILDING 

5AN  UOSE  CJUL. 

SEND    FOR  CIRCULAR. 


King's  Art  Gallery 

24  O'FARRELL  STREET, 

OIL  PAINTINGS, 

BY  BESTLOCAL  ARTISTS 
Always  on  free  exhibition  and  for  sale  at  reason- 
able prices. 

Frames  made  to  order. 

Old  frames  regilded. 


Sohmer  Pianos, 

Absolutely  the  Best! 

Bruenn  Pianos, 
Schumann  Pianos, 

Agents  Wanted! 

SEND  FOR  PRICES. 

.A..  BPLXJE2ST1T 


Marble  Works 

Monuments  and  Headstones  in 

Marble  and  Scotch  Granite. 

MANTLES      AND       GRATES. 

Marble  and  Encaustic  Tiles 

Send  for  Designs  and  Prices  to 

W.  H.  McCormick 

827  Market  Street,  bet.  4th  and  5th, 

SAN     FRANCISCO 
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RIEMAN  &  PRAY, 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 

26  Montgomery  St.,  opp.  Lick  House 


Best  Quality  of  Cabinets  at  $5  00  Per  Dozen.    Old  Pictures   Copied  and  Enlarged 

at  Reasonable  Rates. 

Babies  Photographed  Instantaneously  by  Electricity, 

R.  J.  TRUMBULL.  CHAS.  W.  BEEBE. 

R.  J.  TRUMBULL  &  CO., 

GROWERS,  IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

Seeds,     Trees     a,rLd    Fleirits, 

419  &  421  SANSOMEISTROET. 

Between  Clay  and  Commercial,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

5^  USEFUL    PRESENTS    ^ 

MULLER'S    OPTICAL    DEPOT. 

135    Montgomery   Street, 

Near  Bnsh.  SAN    FRANCISCO.  Opp.  Occidental  Hotel. 

Family    Bakery    and  Dining    Saloon. 

No.  636  Market  Street, 

Opposite  Palace  Hotel,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Wedding  Cakes,  Ice  Cream,  Oysters,  Jellies,  Etc.  Coustantly  on  band,  or  Made  to  Order. 

FAMILIES    S  TJ  I»  F»  11. 1  IE  X>  . 

A  VERY  FINE  SELECTION  OF  HOLIDAY  GOODS. 

Ladies'  Hair  Dressing.  wholesale  and  retail.  Practical  Wig  Making. 

GOLDSTEIN    &    COHN, 

Importers  of  H-u.m.ein  Hair, 

And  Manufacturers  of  Jewelry,  Perfumery,  Fancy  Articles  of  all  kinds,  Switches,  Curls, 
Cbignons.     Combings  made  up  in  any  style.    Theatrical  and  Masquerade  Wigs 
to  let.      Ladies'  and  Children's  Hair  Cutting.     Country  orders  promptly  attended  to. 
828  Market  Street,  Phelan's  Building,  San  Francisco. 
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CASTALIAN. 

It  is  a  Positive  Cure  for  Catarrh,  Rheu- 
matism, Dyspepsia,  Neuralgia,  Scrofula,  Indi- 
gestion, and  diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  urinary 
organs.  A  specific  for  j  poison  oak.  Reduces 
inflammation,  whether  internal  or  external. 
The  Castalian  is  heartily  endorsed  and 
recommended  by  all  who  have  used  it. 

Forbes  &*  Plaisted: 

Gents:— I  wish  to  convey  to  the  public 
some  facts  as  to  what  the  Castalian  Natur- 
al Mineral  Water  has  done  for  me  and  my 
family.  For  ten  years  I  have  been  an  in- 
valid from  muscular  rheumatism,  my  chin 
was  drawn  to  my  breast,  so  that  I  could 
not  raise  my  head.  My  right  hand  so  stiff 
that  I  could  not  close  it,  the  joints  of  my 
fingers  all  swollen  and  distorted;  and  I  was 
quite  deaf  from  scrofulous  catarrh  of  long 
standing.  After  using  the  Castalian  for 
two  months,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
rheumatism  with  its  baneful  effects  has  all 
disappeared.  Also  the  catarrh,  my  hear- 
ing being  full}  restored. 

My  son  met  with  a  severe  accident,  hav- 
ing his  ankle  badly  sprained,  and  his  foot 
terribly  bruised  and  so  swollen  that  when 
we  applied  the  Castalian  his  toes  could 
scarcely  be  seen.  In  half  an  hour  after 
the  Castalian  was  applied  the  pain  was 
gone,  and  in  three  hours  the  swelling  was 
all  removed.  The  next  morning  he  was 
able  to  attend  to  his  business. 

My  daughter,  who  joins  me  in  this  tes- 
timony, has  never  been  free  from  scrofu- 
lous running  sores;  her  children  were  all 
suffering  from  the  same  cause.  After  us- 
lingthe  Castalian  tor  about  eight  weeks, 
they  are  entirely  well.  We  will  be  pleased 
to  tell  enquirers  more  fully  than  we  can 
here,  the  very  great  benefit  we  have  receiv- 
ed from  the  use  of  the  above  water. 
Yours  truly, 

607  23d  St.,         j   Mrs.  A.  R.  Wood. 

East  Oakland.     (Mrs.  C.  G.  Wall. 
Nov.   19th,   1884, 


Sacramento, 


NEWTON  BOOTH  Sc  CO.,  leading 
wholesale  grocers  and  commission  merchants 
of  the  State.     Front  street  between   J   and   K. 

GOLDEN  EAGLE    HOTEL,   J.  Mc- 

Massar  is  proprietor. CUSTOM  SHIRT 

F  AC  ORY,  keeps  patent,  Mrs.  C.  Howe,  601 
J  St.  Send  postal  for  directions  for  self-meas- 
urement.  R.    E.   COCINCS,    druggist 

and  apothecary.  Special  .  inducements  to 
country  trade.     One  of  the  best  stocked   drug 

stores    in     the    city,     904    J  Street. A. 

LEONARD  &  SON  Insurance  and  Beal  Es- 
tate Agents,  1012  Fourth  street,  Sacramento. 
Eeal  Estate  bought  and  sold,  houses  rented, 
Notary  Public,  loans  negotiated  correspon- 
dence   solicited. KIRKE-   CEARY    & 

CO.,  416  J  sfcieei.  Importers  o'.  drags,  chemi- 
cals, patent  medic-ne^,  sundries,  etc., 
Which  are  sold  at  J  owes  c  mai'te«  if.les.  Time 
and    freight  &?ved  by   pa.rcb.ai.era    piocuring 

their    supplies    m    S?ciamen'o. 1.    S. 

BROWN— Au-ovDey-at-Lasr.  3;  E.  cor.  Third 
and  J  Scl-eetS. S.  A.  WOLFE— Photo- 
grapher.    Cor.   J  and  F.-Vr   Siveets. J. 

F.  SLATER—  Ha.ter,  409  J  S.*eet W, 

EELERY  BRICCS  — Occjlist,  Aurist  and 
Physician  for  diseases  of  the  ear  and  throat, 
429  \  J  Street. 


CONOVER  PIANOS 

CONOVER  BROS.,  NEW  YORK. 


The  most  perfect  Pianos  ever  produced.  Es- 
pecially adapted  for  Artists  and  Musicians. 
The  coming  Upright  Piano  of  America.  We 
invite  critical  examination  and  comparison. 

F.  W.  SPENCER  &  CO.,  Pacific 
Coast  Agents,  23  and  25  Fifth  St., 
opp.  U.  S.  Mint,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SEND  FOK  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


F.   A.    BLISS, 

DENTIST. 

906  Market  St.   (Rooms  7  &  8) ,  San  Francwco^ 
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"  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wrong  for 
me  to  leara  the  noble  art  ol  self-defense?" 
a  youth  inquired  of  his  pastor.  ''Cer- 
tainly not,"  answered  the  miuister.  '*] 
learned  it  in  youth  rayself,  and  1  have 
found  it  of  great  value  during  my  life." 
"Indeed,  sir!  Did  you  learn  the  old 
English  system  or  Sullivan's  system?" 
"Solomon's  system?"  "Yep.  You  will 
find  it.  laid  down  in  the  first  verse  of  th< 
fifteenth  chapter  of  Proverbs — 'A  sof 
answer  turneth  away  wrath  '  It  is  the 
best  system  of  self-defense  of  which  1 
have  any  kuowledge.M 

Decorate  Your  Homes. 

The  Barbottine  Company  have  published 
a  book  giving  full  instructions  how  to  make 
this  beautiful  and  artistic  work  Any  person 
after  reading  their  instructions  will  be  able 
fco  decor  te  vases,  jars,  plaques,  picture 
frames,  etc,,  with  the  most  beautiful  flowers 
and  leaves  of  evtry  description,  without  any 
previous  knowledge  of  art.  This  work  is 
particularly  adapted  for  ladies  for  home 
decorations; "they  can  also  make  it  remuner- 
ative by  selling  this  work,  which  is  admired 
by  everybody.  Send  fifty  cents  for  book  in 
postal  note  or  stamps.  Address  all  letters 
to  Barbottine  Co.,  432  Sutter  St.,  San  Fran- 
•ieco. 


YOUNG  MEN!— READ  THIS. 
Thb  Voltaic  Belt  Co.,*>f  Marshall,  Mich., 
offer  to  send  their  celebrated  Electro-Vol- 
taic Belt  and  other  Electbic  Appliances 
on  trial  for  thirty  days,  to  men  (young  or 
old)afflicted  with  nervous  debility,  loss  of 
vitality  and  Manhood,  and  all  kindred  trou- 
bles. Also  for  rheumatism,  neulalgia,  par- 
alysis, and  many  other  diseases.  Complete 
restoration  to  health,  vigor  and  manhood 
guaranteed.  No  risk  is  incurred  as  thirty 
days  trial  is  allowed.  Write  them  at  once 
for  illustrated  pamphlet  free. 


NEW  YORK  GALLERY,  25  Thirdstreet, 
San  Francisco.  Cabinet  Photographs  only 
$4.09  per  dozen.  First  class  work  guaranteed. 
D.  Sewell  <k  Co.,  proprietors. 

Spanish-American  Law. 

Cases  involving  Spanish-American  Law  and 
Legal  Documents, 

Legal  Instruments  drawn  in  Spanish  for  use 
ki  Mexico  and  all  eo  an  tries  in  Central  and 
•outh  America,  in  accordance  with  their  laws. 

Royce  &  Cummins. 

ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW, 
7?!   Montgomery   Street,   San  Franeiseo,   Cal. 


H"       CEtESRATEO^n^ 


In  cases  of  dys- 
pepsia, debility, 
rheumatism,  fever 
and  ague,  liver 
complaint,  inactiv- 
ity of  the  kidneys 
and  bladder,  con- 
stipation and  other 
organic  maladies, 
Hostetter's  Stom- 
ach Bitters  is  a 
tried  remedv,  to 
which  the  medical 
brotherhood  have 
lent  their  profes- 
sional sanction,  and 
which  as  a  tonic, 
alterative  and 
household    specific 

for  disorders  of  the  stomach,  liver  and   bowtls 

has  an  unbounded  popularity. 

For  sale  by  Druggists   and  dealers,   to  whom. 

apply  for  Hostetter's  Almanac  for  1885. 


Bitter* 


DR.  PIERCES 

Electro-Magnetic  Belt, 
a  Galvanic  Body  Bat- 
tery, entirely  different 
in  construction  from 
all  others.  It  gives  an  electric  current  with  or 
without  acids.  Hundreds  cured.  MAGNETIC 
ELASTIC  TRUSS  CO.,  704  Sacramento  St., 
San  Francisco. 

RUPTURE 

Absolutely  eured  In  30  to  90" 

days,  by  Dr.  Pierce's  Patent 

Magnetio   Elastic    Truss. 

arranted  the  onlyElectricTruss 


In  the  world.  Entirely  differentfrom 

others.  Perfect  Retainer,  and  is  worn 

with  ease  and  comfort  night  and  day.  Cured. 

'the  renowned  Dr.  J.  Shnms  of  New  York, 

'and  hundreds  of  others.  Kcw  Illustrated  poui- 

thlct  free,  containing  full  information. 
LASTIC  TRUSS  COMPANY.      „ 
704  SacramexttoSW,  cor.  Kearny .  Baai* raaciaco,  C*L 


APRIZB. 


Send  six  cents  for  postage, 
and  receive  free,  a  costly  box 
of  goods  which  will  help  all, 
of  either  sex,  to  more  money  right  away  than 
anything  else  in  this  world."  Fortunes  await 
the  workers  absolutely  sure.  At  once  address 
Tbub  A  Co.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


A  Valuable  Remedy. 


uur  attention  lias  been  called  to  the  remarkable 
curative  powers  of  Burnham's  Abietene.  It  is  not 
a  compound,  but  a  pure  distillation  from  a  peculiar 
kind  of  Fir  Balsam.  It  is  one  of  Nature's  remedies 
Used  both  internally  and  externally.  As  a  specific 
for  Croup  it  stands  without  a  rival,  and  does  away 
with  the  nauseating  effects  of  hire  syrup  and  emet- 
ics. Cures  colds,  coughs,  sore  rhroat,  rheumatism, 
neuralgia,  kidney  troubles,  etc.  Used  as  a  Liniment 
lor  bruises,  burns,  stiff  joints,  sprains,  poison  oak. 
etc.,  it  has  no  superior  For  sale  by  druggists  ana 
dealers  generally,  For  crculars  and  testimonial* 
of  its  merits  address  WM  .  If.  HICKMAN,  Druggist* 
Stockton,  Cal. 


ROCK  CANDY  DRIPS 


Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  favor  of  this  fine  Table 
Syrup.  Those  who  have  tried  it  are  loud  in  its  praise. 
"  The  children  are 

NO  TROUBLE 

to  get  up  in  the  morning,  now  that  we  use  Rock  Candy 
Drips,"  says  Mrs.  Patience-Stirround.  They  are  afraid 
they  will  not  be  called  in  time.     It  costs  but  a 

TRIFLE   MORE 

than  the  cheaper  grades,  and  is  always  appreciated  by 
those  who  try  it.  Being  flavored  with  the  finest  Maple 
Sugar,  it  is  almost  or  quite  equal  to  the  cheaper  grades 
of  MAPLE  SYRUP,  and  superior  to  it  for  cooking 
purposes,  but  its  great  merit  is  as  a  Table  Syrup. 

It  is  neatly  put  up  in  full-weight,  5  gallon  and  4^ 
gallon  tin-iined  kegs,  and  1  gallon  and  y2  gallon  tins. 

For  quotations,  see  list  in  "  Home  Circle." 

Imported  directly  by 

SMITH'S  CASH  STORE, 

Agents  for  Pacific  States 
P.  S. — Our  name  is  on  every  package. 


Hawird  &  ParUac.  499  Moat'y. 


Smith's  Cash  Store,  115  Clay  Street,  is  one  of 
the  most  active  business  houses  on  this  coast — 
and  deservedly  so.  The  firm  carries  a  large 
and  well-selected  stock  of  useful  articles  in 
every  day  use,  and  sells  them  at  the  lowest 
prices  consistent  with  fair  dealing.  They  im- 
port many  of  the  best  goods  direct,  and  have 
others  packed  in  quantity  and  quality  adapted 
for  family  use.  A  price  list  is  published  every 
month,  giving  full  and  reliable  information 
about  prices,  as  well  as  how  to  order,  how  to 
remit,  and  many  other  useful  hints  to  house- 
keepers. This  is  sent  free  to  purchasers  on 
application  to  P.  0.  Box  2633,  this  city. 


i  MBm, 


Lung  Protector. 


When  Magnetism  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  human  body  its  effects  are 
truly  magical.  Our  Magnetic  Shields 
holds  this  life-giving  substance  and  sup- 
plies the  body  witb  it  as  fast  as  needed. 

Magnetism  cures  Chronic  Ailments  that 
medicine  will  not. 

Reader  are  you  sick  ?  Then  for  your 
sake  investigate  our  claims. 

Send  for  our  book,  "Plain  Eoad  to 
Health,"  which  is  full  of  proof  and  free 
to  all. 

CHI C AGO 

MAGNETIC  SHIELD  CO., 

106    POST    STREET. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Ladies'  Magnetic  Belt. 


Gentleman's   Belt,  Full  Width.     (Open  View.) 


K  MAGNETIC  FOOT  BATTERY  ^H 


Ladies'  Belt. 


THE    LONG    LOST    FRIEND    FOUND    AT    LAST. 


PACIFIC  BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 

320  POST  STREET,      -      -      -     San  Francisco 

Life  Scholarship,  Full  Course.  $75. 

DAY    AND    EVENING    SESSIONS. 
Ladies  Admitted   to  All   Departments.       Send  for  Circulars. 


THE   GOLDEN    ERA. 


PACIFIC 

ELECTRIC  PAD  TRUSS 

The  Greatest  Discovtry  of  the  Age. 
Patented  Jan.  10,  1882. 


BEST  RETAINER  IN  EXISTENCE. 


Single  with  Solution,  $10.    Double  with  Solution 
$15.00. 

Cures  Rupture  in  from  60  to  90  Days. 


Gives  perfect  ease  and  comfort  in  all  positions, 
Does  not  interfere  with  work  or  business  We  guar- 
antee a  perfect  cure  of  Rupture  in  all  cases  which 
we  accept,  and  treat,  both  of  adults  and  children. 

OUR  TERMS,  NO  CURE,  NO  PAY. 

Now, reader,  if  you  are  ruptured,  this  is  worthy  of 
your  investigation.  We  especially  desire  all  extreme 
cases,  those  difficult  to  retain,  and  those  considered 
incurable.  If  other  treatment  has  failed  yon,  come 
and  see  us . 

We  Guarantee  to  Retain  any  case! 
EVIDENCE  UNLIMITED! 

Consultation  and  Advice  Free .  Office  open  evenings. 

Pacific  Electric    Co.>   Sole  Props- 

330  SUTTER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HOLBROOKE 

Electric  Catarrh  and  Asthma  Cure.— A  sure 
cure  for  Catarrh,  Asthma,  Colds.  [Neuralgia  of  the 
Head,  Sick  Headache,  Dying  Hiccough,  Sickness  at 
Stomach,  and  all  Nervous  Affections  of  Head  or 
Chest. 

It  requires  only  a  minute  amount  of  the  medicine 
to  produce  prompt  and  lasting  effects.  It  is  but  a 
small  phial.  Can  be  carried  in  the  vest  pocket.  In- 
haled, not  snuffed  up  through  the  nose.  Acts  witn- 
in  one  minute.  Occasions  no  pain  or  distress,  but 
is  Simple,  Agreeable,  Prompt,  Efficient.  Prepared 
by  Holbrook  Cosmetic  Co. 
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PACIFIC    ELECTRIC     COMPANY, 


Sole  Proprietors, 
330  Sutter  Street,         -  -  -  San  Francisco,  Cal 


CHOOLS &  SEMINARIES 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 


University  of  the  Pacific,  San  Jose,  Cal.;  Dr. 
C.  C.  Stratton,  President. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  Dr. 
W.  T.  Reid,  President. 

Sackett's  School  for  Boys,  Oakland*  Prof.  D. 
P.  Sackett,  Principal. 

Mills'  Seminary,  Alameda,  Cal. 

California  Military  Academy,  Oakland;  Col. 
W.  H.  O'Brien,  Principal. 

Sierra  Normal  College,  Auburn,  Cal  ;  Martin 
L.  Fries,  Secretary. 

Ladies  Seminary,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.;   Dr.    W. 
A.  Findlay,  President. 

Napa   Collegiate  Institute,  Napa,  Cal.;  Prof. 
A.  E.  Lasher,  Principal 

St.    Augu>tine    College,     Benicia,     Bishop 
Wingfield. 

Bed   Bluff  Academy,  Bed  Bluff,  Prof's  Gans 
and  Crawford,  Principals. 

Pacific  Business  Coll  ge,  320  Post  Street  S  F. 
Prof's  Chamberlain  and  Kobinson,  Principals. 

Univer-ity    of     Southern     California,    Los 
Angelee,  Cal.,  Dr.Bovard.  Princip  1. 

Academy   for    Boys  and  Girls,    Santa   Cruz; 
Geo.  VV.  Jones,  Principal. 

Chestnutwood's   Business     College,     Santa 
Cruz,  Cal.,  Prof.  Chestnntwood.    Principal. 

Stockton   Businees   College,   Stockton,   Cal.; 
F.  R.  Clarke,  Principal. 


BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 


For  Young   Ladies. 

Oak    Street,    between    Tenth    and    Eleventh, 

Oakland,  Cal. 

Miss    S.    B.    Bisbee.    Principal. 

The  location  of  this  school  is  retired,  the 
grounds  are  spacious,  well  shaded  and  beaut  f  ul.  S 
The  building  is  constructed  in  the  most  ap-  / 
proved  style  of  modern  architecture,  securing  < 
sunshine  and  ventilation  in  every  part  The  ( 
school  is  limited  in  number,  and  is  strictly  < 
select.  Each  pupil  is  considered  one  of  the  £ 
family,  and  all  freedom  and  comfort,  con-  # 
sistent  with  good  order,  are  enjoyed  as  at  < 
home.  f. 

THE  HOME  SCHOOL  \ 

For  Young  Ladies,  S 

1825  Telegraph  avenue  Oakland,  Cal.        <j 

—  Organized  in  1872.— 
Address  MISS  L.  A.  FIELD,  Principal. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  PACIFIC 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

Full  SCIENTIFIC  and  CLASSICAL  COURSE. 
For  catalogue  address  Dr.  C.  C.  Stratton. 

YOUNG  LADIES'  SEMINARY, 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 
For  catalogue  address  Dr.  W.  A.  Fimlley. 

SACKETT  SCHOOL.  I 

ENGLISH,    CLASSICAL    AND   COMMERCIAL 

Courses  of  Study 
STRICTLY    FIRST-CLASS     in    all   Respects.  \ 

Send  address  for  catalogue  to  D.  P.  SACK- 
ETT, A.  M.,  Principal  529  Hobart  .street, 
Oakland,  Cal. 


i* 


SIERRA   NORMAL   COLLEC 


AUBUItN,    CAL. 


Practical    in     Courses   of    Sudy:    Normal 

•     Methods   of  Teaching 
A  Full  Business   Course  (six  months. .  .$35 

Good   Board,  (p^r  week) 4 

Auburn  is  one  of  the  noted  health  resorts 
tins  coast.     For  catalogue  address 

MARTIN  L.  FRIES,  Sec'y. 
M    W.  WARD,  President. 
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